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Tendencies and Prospects in the Railway 
Industry 


By the 


A Year Neither Good Nor Bad 


HE history of the railway year 1927 presents many 
contrasts to the history of the railway year 1926. 
It was not a bad year for the railways, but it was a less 
satisfactory one than 1926. In both years passenger 
business declined, operating efficiency increased and 
freight service was adequate and good. These are about 
the only respects in which the two years resembled each 
other. In 1926 freight business increased the most since 
the war and total earnings increased, while in 1927 
both declined. In 1926 taxes increased and in 1927, for 
the first time in many years, they declined, but they did 
not decline as much in proportion as total earnings, and, 
in consequence, consumed more cents out of each dollar 
of total earnings than ever before. 

In each year from 1921 to and including 1926 operat- 
ing expenses either increased less in proportion than 
earnings or declined more in proportion than earnings, 
with a consequent steady reduction in the ratio of operat- 
ing expenses to earnings. In 1927, owing mainly to the 
effect of advances in wages, expenses declined less in 
proportion than earnings and the ratio of expenses to 
earnings increased. The outcome was the first reduction 
in the net operating income earned by the railways as a 
whole that has occurred since 1921. The net operating 
income of the Class I roads was about $1,110,000,000. 
This was about $120,000,000 less than in 1926, and even 
$30,000,000 less than in 1925. The return on property 
investment was only about 4.5 per cent. This compares 
with 4.3 per cent in 1924; 4.9 per cent in 1925, and 5.1 
per cent in 1926. The facts given show that the trends 
of earnings, expenses and net return in 1927 were dif- 
ferent from and less encouraging than in other recent 
years, although the net return earned was larger than in 
any other year since the war excepting 1925 and 1926. 


Looking Forward 


N spite of the necessity of facing such facts as those 
above stated, it is interesting and significant that 
nost of the railway executives whose outlook is indi- 


Editor 


cated by articles published elsewhere in this issue of the 
Railway Age express moderate optimism regarding the 
new year. They anticipate a freight business about as 
large as that of 1927. They believe capital expenditures 
on about the same scale as those of last year will be 
made. Their faith in the immediate future evidently is 
predicated upon the beliei that underlying business con- 
ditions are sound and that the decline in freight business 
which began last summer, and in most territories be- 
came more marked as the year advanced, will not last 
long. 

As to the soundness of underlying business con- 
ditions, their views coincide with those expressed by 
most leaders of industry, commerce and finance. The 
principal apprehension expressed is as regards the ten- 
The executives of the granger lines 
are especially concerned about the possible use of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution as a reason for reducing freight 


dency of regulation. 


rates on farm products. 


Outlook for Earnings 


HERE appears to be justification for the moderate 

optimism with which the future is generally regarded. 
At the same time, a statement made by the Railway Age 
in its issue for January 1, 1927, is equally apropos in this 
first issue of the year 1928. “It appears,” we said then, 
“that if the total earnings of this year are not larger than 
those of last year most roads may have a hard time 
equalling the net return of last year.” Very few roads 
did in 1927 equal their net return of 1926, and the same 
influences that caused the statement above quoted to be 
made a year ago are still operating. Advances in wages 
are still being sought, passenger business is still declin- 
ing, and average revenue per ton per mile is still drifting 
downward. 

If these influences are to continue to operate 
they must be offset by increases in freight business and 
in operating efficiency or the railways as a whole will 
fail again this year to equal the net returns earned in 
1925 and 1926. 
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Operating Efficiency in 1927 

HE efficiency of operation continued to increase last 

year. Average miles per car per day, average num- 
ber of freight cars per train, average gross tons and net 
tons per train were greater than ever. Average speeds 
per train set another new high record. Coal consump- 
tion per 1,000 gross ton-miles again declined. There 
was a considerable reduction in passenger train miles and 
even a small reduction in passenger car miles, which, 
since 1922, have been increasing in spite of the decline in 
passenger business. Possibly the decline in passenger 
car miles was due to the fact that in 1927, for the first 
time in several years, travel in sleeping and parlor cars, 
as well as in day coaches, declined. This decline in 
travel in sleeping and parlor cars was one of the dis- 
couraging features of the year’s railway business, but 
probably merely reflected the decline in business activity 
in general, and therefore does not seem likely to con- 
tinue. 

A large part of the capital expenditures of the rail- 
ways within recent years have been made for improve- 
ments intended to reduce operating costs. The fact that 
total operating expenses were reduced only slightly last 
year, in spite of a substantial increase in operating 
efficiency, indicates that the principal effect of these im- 
provements was to offset increases in wages. The ex- 
perience of the year illustrates that under present railway 
conditions a very substantial increase in operating 
efficiency may not be sufficient to counterbalance a de- 
cline of traffic, decline of average rates and increases of 


average wages. 


Record Installation of 
Automatic Block Signals 


HE installation of automatic signals on 5,127 miles 

of road in 1927, along with 142 interlocking plants, 
represents an increase over the previous peak year of 
1926. This continued activity in the signaling field can 
be accounted for by the fact that numerous roads, facing 
the necessity of handling increased traffic on faster 
schedules without corresponding increases in trackage, 
have installed automatic signals to reduce spacing be- 
tween trains and have provided interlockings and re- 
mote power operation for outlying switches to eliminate 
train stops. Furthermore, much of the automatic sig- 
naling installed 20 years or more ago is now not only 
obsolete but so located as not to meet the requirements 
of modern methods of train operation, which involve in- 
creasing the average speed of trains by eliminating stops. 
Therefore, replacements, especially on multiple track 
lines, now represent a considerable proportion of the sig- 
naling work. 

The same idea of eliminating train stops is responsible 
for the extensive installation of remote power-operated 
switches, auttomatic interlockings, spring switches, and 
other interlocking facilities at passing tracks, junctions, 
vard leads and crossings. Under modern operating con- 
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ditions many of these installations at the less important 
points are now readily justified on the basis of facilitat- 
ing train movements and reducing operating costs by re- 
leasing certain employees. Two large railroads recently 
agreed to co-operate in the installation of facilities at a 
number of crossings not heretofore protected. The en- 
tire cost will be about $30,000 and 75 train stops per day 
will be eliminated on each of the two roads. 


Mechanical Department W ork 


AILROAD mechanical departments contributed sub- 
stantially to increased operating efficiency in 1927 
by maintaining motive power and car equipment in con- 
dition to handle more gross ton-miles per train-hour. In 
fact, indications are increasingly numerous that mechan- 
ical officers appreciate to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore the necessity of looking beyond the limits of their 
own department and organizing their work with a view 
to securing the best over-all operation. Based on avail- 
able monthly fuel records for 1927, it is apparent that the 
railroads effected substantial economies in the use of 
locomotive fuel as compared with 1926, the fuel con- 
sumption per 1,000 gross ton-miles being less in each 
month than in the corresponding month in 1926, except 
in one case when it was equal. This gratifying perform- 
ance was made possible by replacing a considerable 
number of obsolete locomotives with modern efficient 
power, by reassigning locomotives to runs for which they 
were better adapted, by still further extending locomo- 
tive runs, and by giving close attention to all of the 
numerous other factors affecting locomotive fuel per- 
formance. 

There was unusual activity during the last year in the 
development of locomotive improvements, the tendency 
in locomotive design being to experiment still further 
with steam pressures up to 400 Ib. in this country and 
even higher pressures abroad. Larger grate areas and 
firebox volumes, made possible by the use of the four- 
wheel trailing truck, were installed, and the entire design 
developed with the dual object of fuel economy and high 
maintained horsepower output at speeds. Tests of Diesel 
engine-driven locomotives were continued, and an in- 
creased interest shown in rail motor cars arranged to 
burn gasoline, distillate, or Diesel fuel oil and replace 
unprofitable steam train operation for certain branch 
and local main line traffic. 

The past year witnessed further successful attempts to 
secure increased utilization of freight cars by heavier 
loading, reduction of transfers and reduction of hot 
boxes. A standard refrigerator car design was de- 
veloped which will in all probability be approved with 
minor alterations by the A. R. A., Mechanical Division. 
Experiments with roller bearings in passenger train 
service were continued on a fairly large scale by two 
systems, with a number of other roads making more 
limited tests to determine the advantages of this type of 
bearing in reducing the starting power required, increas- 
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ing the smoothness of train handling, effecting fuel 
economy and securing possibly other desirable results. 


Another Big Year 
For Roadway 


HE year that has just closed was the most active 

from the standpoint of the roadway department in 
more than a decade, measured by capital expenditures 
and also by those for maintenance, in spite of the fact 
that the mileages of new lines and of multiple main 
tracks completed show decreases as compared with the 
year previous. The fact that a greater mileage of new 
lines is now under construction than was completed last 
year, and the further fact that the rail orders placed late 
in 1927 for delivery during the early months of this 
year are slightly larger than those of a year ago, indicate 
that the managements of the railways expect to continue 
to improve roadway and other permanent structures this 
year on about the same scale as last year. 

The liberal expenditures which have been made upon 
these parts of the properties have contributed largely 
to the improvement in operating results. Increased 
regularity of service and heavier train loads are made 
possible in no small measure by the elimination of con- 
gestion and by stronger track construction. A trend of 
outstanding prominence during the last year was the 
rapidly increasing use of rail of heavier sections, supple- 
mented by the more liberal use of ballast. Likewise, 
bridges have been strengthened to permit the operation 
of heavier power on many lines. The result of all that 
has been done is that the roadway and structures are now 
in the best condition they have ever been and are better 
prepared than ever before to carry a heavy traffic safely, 
expeditiously and economically. 


The Division of Capital Expenditures 


HERE was much complaint from builders of loco- 

motives and cars, especially the latter, last year be- 
cause of the comparatively small orders received by them 
from the railways. Statistics regarding locomotives and 
cars installed include those for both new and rebuilt 
equipment. In the first ten months of the year the 
number of locomotives installed in service was 1,671, as 
compared with 1,839 in the corresponding part of 1926; 
1,486 in the corresponding part of 1925, and 1,770 in 
the corresponding months of 1924. Installations of loco- 
motives were, therefore, about the same as the average 
for the three preceding years. The number of freight 
cars placed in service in the first ten months of 1927 was 
62,225. The figures for the corresponding ten months 
of the preceding three years are as follows: 1924, 
129,942; 1925, 117,075; 1926, 87,061, an average of 
111,359. Installations of freight cars in the first ten 
months of the year were, therefore, about 43 per cent less 
than the average for the corresponding parts of the three 
preceding years. 
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While there was a substantial decline in expenditures 
for equipment, especially for freight cars, there was not 
a corresponding decline in total capital expenditures. 
The reason was that capital expenditures on roadway 
and structures actually showed an increase in the first 
nine months of the year, and may have been larger in the 
entire year than in 1926. In the first nine months of 
1927 they exceeded 365 million dollars, as compared with 
358 million dollars in the first nine months of 1926. The 
general tendency to increase expenditures on roadway 
and structures, as compared with those for equipment, 
has prevailed for some years. In 1923 expenditures on 
roadway and structures were 36 per cent of total capital 
expenditures ; in 1924, 44 per cent; in 1925, 55 per cent; 
in 1926, 57 per cent, and in the first nine months of 1927 
about 64 per cent. The same tendency has prevailed in 
maintenance expenditures, those for the maintenance of 
equipment having shown a decline in the first ten months 
of the year, while those for maintenance of way and 
structures showed an increase. 

The railway equipment and supply manufacturing in- 
dustry is roughly divisible into concerns that build equip- 
ment and make equipment specialities, and concerns 
that make devices and materials used in tracks and other 
permanent structures. The capital expenditures and 
maintenance policies of the railways within recent years 
have caused a wide difference in the degrees of pros- 
perity—or adversity—of the two large classes of manu- 
facturers for which they afford a market. 

There always have been wide fluctuations from year to 
year in railway purchases of equipment. These fluctua- 
tions have been relatively much greater than fluctuations 
in traffic. It has often happened that equipment pur- 
chases have been largely reduced just before an increase 
of traffic and largely increased just before a decline of 
traffic. The explanation is that purchases of equipment 
usually have increased when net earnings have been 
relatively large and declined when net earnings have 
been relatively small. It is a notable fact that in both 
1925 and 1926 this was not the case—that in both these 
years traffic and net earnings increased while purchases 
of freight cars declined. They declined again in 1927 
when earnings declined. 


Equipment Conditions in 1928 


HE principal reason for the decline in purchases of 
freight cars has been the unbroken prevalence of 
freight car surpluses for four and one-half years. The 
surplus supply of cars, if there is any, always reaches its 
minimum in the fall. The smallest net surplus reported 
in 1923 was about 10,000; in 1924, 93,000; in 1925, 
103,000; in 1926, 78,000, and in 1927, 135,000. The 
continuance of the car surplus, and its comparatively 
large size at the peak of business in 1927, in spite of 
small purchases of freight cars within recent years, has 
been mainly due to the increased efficiency in the use of 
cars which has been shown by the steady increase in 
average miles per car per day. The unusual size of the 
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car surplus in the fall of 1927 was, however, also largely 
due to the failure of freight business to show a normal 
seasonal increase. 


Probable Trend of Traffic 
AST experince and existing business conditions 
seem to warrant the expectation that freight business 
in the early months of 1928 will be less than in the early 
months of 1927. The same experience and conditions 
also warrant the expectation that, if farm crops should be 
normal, there will be a substantial increase of freight 
business in the latter half of 1928. In the latter part of 
1923 freight business showed the same declining tenden- 
cy that it has shown within recent months. In the latter 
part of 1924, it began to increase and became larger than 
in the latter part of 1923. From then on it increased 
steadily and set new high records in both 1925 and 1926. 

General business has fluctuated less and moved in 
shorter cycles since the war than it did before. No doubt 
this has been due to the general practice of carrying 
smaller inventories and “buying from hand to mouth,” 
as a result of which changes in the volume of production 
of materials and commodities follow changes in their 
actual consumption much more closely than formerly. 
Evidence of a decline within recent months of purchases 
of consumable cominodities has been afforded by statis- 
tics of railway car loadings, but if underlying business 
conditions are sourd, as practically all authorities agree, 
it will not be long until there is a reversal of this ten- 
dency. 

One encouraging feature that 
the purchasing power of the farmers has been increased 
by the advances in the prices of their products, and in 
consequence there is hope of an increase in the traffic of 


of the situation is 


the railways in agricultural territory, especially in the 
northwest. 


The Movement of Coal 


NOTHER factor of great importance is that of coal 

shipments. In the latter part of 1926 and the early 
part of 1927 these shipments exceeded all previous rec- 
ords because of the prospect of a coal strike, and unpre- 
cedented storage supplies of coal were accumulated. On 
the other hand, within recent months coal shipments have 
been relatively small. From the beginning of 1927 to De- 
cember 10 they were 50 million tons less than up to the 
same date in 1926. In the week ended December 10. 
1926, they exceeded 14 million tons, while in the week 
ended December 10, 1927, they were than 
9,700,000 tons, or 30 per cent less. If past experience 
is any criterion they will continue to be less in the early 
months of 1928 than in the corresponding part of 1927, 
with the result that there will be a big increase in coal 
shipments in the latter part of the year. 


less 


Even at this early date, therefore, it seems reasonably 
safe to predict that 1928 will be an “old fashioned” year 
in one important respect—in other words, that the peak 
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traffic next fall will be much larger than the average 


traffic of the early months of the year. If the railways 
are to be prepared to render service satisfactory to the 
public they must be ready to. handle the peak traffic satis- 
factorily. Will they be able to do so in 1928 without 
buying more new freight cars than in 1926 or 1927? 
This is a question which, of course, cannot be answered 
now. Railway executives are unanimous in anticipating 
that freight service in 1928 will be adequate. At the 
same time, there is some indication that one means that 
they intend to adopt to insure its adequacy is that of 
increasing their purchases of new freight cars. 


High Prices of Securities 


NE of the features of last year’s railway history was 
the continued advance in the market prices of rail- 
way securities in spite of the decline in net operating in- 
come. The decline in net began in April, when the 
average price of 20 representative railway stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange was about $110 a share. It 
continued to decline month after month, and yet on Octo- 
ber 5 the average price of the same stocks was almost 
$123, and in December was still more than $121, as com- 
pared with less than $103 on the same date in 1926. 
This advance in security prices was due principally to 
two causes. Average net income per share of all railway 
stock in 1926 was $9.44. The previous highest record 
figures were $8.40 in 1916 and $8.19 in 1925. The in- 
crease in net income per share was followed by advances 
in the dividend rates of a good many roads, leading to 
the expectation that increases in dividends would be 
made by many others. 

A factor of even greater influence, perhaps, was the 
continuance of low interest rates owing to the abundance 
of capital seeking investment, in consequence of which 
security prices in general advanced in the teeth of what 
was called “profitless prosperity” in numerous lines of 
business. The prevailing low interest rates and high 
security prices afford such an opportunity as has not ex- 
isted in many years for refinancing and new financing, 
especially by the sale of stock. Numerous railways have 
taken more or less advantage of the opportunity by re- 
funding indebtedness at lower rates of interest or issuing 
new bonds or selling stock. 

The increase in the amount of railway stock outstand- 
ing and the decline in total net operating income un- 
doubtedly caused a substantial decrease in average net 
income per share of railway stock in 1927. Probably 
when complete figures are available they will show net 
income per share was substantially less than in 1926, or 
even in 1925. And yet at the end of the year the average 
price of 20 representative railway stocks was $24 a 
share greater, or about 25 per cent higher, than at the 
end of 1925. 

The trend of stock market prices would have been 
quite different, no doubt, if -the reduction in the net 
return earned by the railways had not been accompanied 
by an actual decline in interest rates. 
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Trend of Regulation 


HE tendency of the stock market in 1927 to ignore 

not only current earnings, but developments of ever 
greater importance, was illustrated by the way it prac- 
tically ignored some of the most significant decisions ever 
rendered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Most 
students of railway affairs expected that when the com- 
mission announced the principles it believed should be 
applied and the methods used in making final valuations 
it would give substantial weight to the difference be- 
tween the costs actually incurred in the construction and 
development of.the railways and what it would cost to 
reproduce them at post-war prices and wages. This the 
commission, in its decision in the O’Fallon case last 
spring, definitely declined to do, and declared itself in 
favor of principles and methods the adoption of which 
would make the aggregate valuation substantially less 
than the investment in property reported in the carriers’ 
accounts. As a result the entire question of valuation 
must be fought out in the courts. There will be years of 
litigation, and it seems likely that, until the entire ques- 
tion is settled, the commission, whether avowedly or not, 
will use the basis it favors in measuring the fairness 
and adequacy of the net return earned. In addition, the 
commission rendered decisions in certain cases inter- 
preting and applying the Hoch-Smith resolution, which 
have caused apprehension among railway executives, 
especially among the executives of roads a large or 
major part of whose freight business consists of agri- 
cultural products. 

Attention often has been called to the fact that even 
on the basis of the tentative valuation made by the com- 
mission itself, plus subsequent investments, the railways 
as a whole have never earned, excepting in 1926, a year 
of record-breaking freight business, approximately the 
534 per cent that it has held would be fair, and mis- 
givings have been expressed as to what would be the 
effect of a substantial decline in traffic. That these mis- 
givings have not been unwarranted has been shown by 
the experience of 1927. That stock market prices have 
continued to advance in spite of such developments as 
have been mentioned seems to show that the abundance 
of capital seeking investment has so completely domi- 
nated the market that not only current earnings but also 
the trend of regulatory policy have been practically dis- 


regarded. 
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Public Sentiment Favorable 


[py HEN general conditions and public sentiment af 

the beginning of the new year are considered the 
trend of regulation seems to be a result of past rather 
than present conditions and sentiment. When the Hoch- 
Smith resolution was passed there was a marked dis- 
parity between the prices of farm products and of other 
commodities, but as a result of recent readjustments the 
pre-war parity between farm and other prices has been 
virtually re-established. Last year was singularly free 
from manifestations of unfriendly public sentiment 
toward the railways. An interesting event was the Bal- 
timore & Ohio’s “Fair of the Iron Horse” in celebration 
of the 100th centenary of the granting of its charter. The 
attendance, and the interest shown by people of all ages 
and classes in the exhibit and pageant, completely sur- 
passed the most optimistic expectations of the Baltimore 
& QOhio’s officers. It is undoubtedly a fact that the 
American public is now more friendly toward the rail- 
ways, more keenly alive to the value of good railway 
service, and more favorable to regulation assuring op- 
portunity for continuance of the development and im- 
provement of railway facilities and service, than it has 
been for many years. 


Future Railway Policy 


Ti ™ policy that past developments, present conditions 

d future prospects seem to suggest to railway 
maiuagements is that which the attitude and utterances of 
chief executives indicate that they intend to follow. This 
is the policy of going forward with the program for im- 
proving physical properties, operating methods and serv- 
ice which was adopted almost five years ago, and which 
thus far has been carried out with great courage, skill 
and success. Recent tendencies of traffic, of operating 
expenses and of regulation have not been satisfactory ; 
but no doubt traffic will soon increase again, and it may 
be hoped that regulation will become more ‘favorable. 
Decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
garding valuation and rate-making are subject to review 
by the courts, which may be helpful; general business 
conditions seem to be sound; relations with both em- 
ployees and the public are unusually satisfactory, and, 
therefore, the moderate optimism that railway executives 
express seems to be well founded. 




















Railway Prospects in 1928 


Chief executives of large systems in all parts of country 


express optimism regarding trafic—Capital expendt- 
tures will not change much—Revenue needs 
of Western roads emphasized 


railway executives throughout the country express 

moderate optimism regarding the traffic prospects 
of 1928. The views expressed by them indicate a con- 
sensus of opinion that railway facilities will be adequate 
for the demands made upon them, and that, at the same 
time, capital expenditures for enlargements and improve- 
ments comparable with those in recent years will be 
continued. 


[ spite of the recent decline of traffic and earnings, 


Moderate Optimism Expressed 


The principal note of pessimism in the views ex- 
pressed is to be found in the utterances of executives 
of central western and northwestern roads, who em- 
phasize the need of larger revenues for most railways in 
these territories, and some of whom regard with appre- 
hension possible regulations under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution making reductions in rates on farm products 
which cannot be adequately offset by advances in rates 
yn other commodities. 


Replies to Questionnaire 


The following questionnaire was sent recently by the 
Railway Age to the presidents of the larger railway sys- 
tems in each part of the country: 

“During the year 1927 railway freight business, pas- 
senger business and net operating income have declined 
in most parts of the country. There has also been a 
decline in the amount of equipment bought by the rail- 
ways. There is, therefore, unusual interest in the views 
of railway executives as to the prospects for the year 
1928. 

1928 Traffic Prospects 


“1—Do conditions in the territory served by your 
railway indicate a freight business of larger or smaller 
volume than that handled in 1927? 


Capital Expenditures 


“2-Will the capital expenditures of the railways 
probably be relatively as large in 1928 as within recent 
years? Since 1923, on most roads, capital expenditures 
for the improvement of roadway and structures have 
increased in proportion to those made for new equip- 
ment. Meantime the efficiency of the use of equipment 
has increased and there have been no shortages of trans- 
portation. Will there be danger of a shortage of equip- 
ment if purchases of equipment are not increased? 


Effects of Tendencies of Regulation 


“3—Large amounts of capital have been invested in 
expanding and improving railway facilities during the 
last five years although, as an annual average, the rail- 
ways have not earned what the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has held would be a fair return under the 
provisions of the Transportation Act. Are there ten- 
dencies in present regulation which raise a question as 
to whether it will be practicable for the railways to con- 
tinue to go forward with programs of capital expendi- 
tures that will assure their ability to render in future 
as good and adequate service as they have rendered 
within recent years ?” 


Most of the articles published below are in direct 
response to this questionnaire. 


The Railroads in 1928 
By R. H. Aishton 


President, American Railway Association 


’ YWO of your three inquiries with respect to the 
prospective railroad situation are doubtless in- 
tended for executives on individual properties 

who have the responsibility of determining policies, with 

such determination the American 

Railway Association has nothing 

to do. 

Your third inquiry involves the 
perennial question of business 
forecasting. I am not a business 
prophet. 

I can say, however, that the 
work of the American Railway 
Association, especially through 
its Car Service Division, keeps in 
touch more or less directly with 
business activity in almost all 
lines and in all parts of the country. Through the in- 
formation secured by this division by means of the 
Regional Advisory Board committees, or from other 
sources, we are apprised of changes either upward or 
downward in the demand for transportation service. It 
is generally recognized that the changes in demand for 
transportation service reflect with considerable accuracy 
the general business changes. Forecasts are made quar- 
terly on the basis of information derived from the board 
committees, but do not at all attempt to forecast longer 
swings of business. No such forecasts reported at this 
time are projected into 1928. 

We could not fail to note, however, certain general 
facts known to everyone who has given attention to 
ceneral business conditions, such as— 

1. An ample supply of available capital at low in- 
terest rates. 

2. The recently rising trend of general wholesale 
prices. 

3. The absence of accumulated inventories. 

4. The betterment in the agricultural situation, with 
increasing purchasing power in that field. 

5. The growing tendency of industries to co-operate 
more fully within each industry and with other indus- 
tries, 

6. Continued improvement abroad. 

7. Generally sound economic conditions in this 
country. 

8. Adequate and efficient transportation service. 

This is not the stuff that despondency, or gloom, or 
pessimism is made of. 

Railway managements are co-operating heartily 
through ‘the medium of this association in a concerted 
effort to achieve better and better transportation effi- 
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ciency records. This will be true in 1928 and will in- 
sure one important contribution to general economic 
welfare, namely, adequate, dependable, expedited and 
efficient transportation service. 

We have not failed to note, and with great satisfac- 
tion, a continuation of the more sympathetic and under- 
standing attitude toward railroad problems on the part 
of the shippers and the general public. It is our belief 
that this will continue during the coming year. 

It has seemed also that co-operation with federal and 
state regulatory authorities has tended to bring about 
a more friendly attitude ana a clearer mutual under- 
standing of common problems. This factor also should 
carry over into 1928. There is evidence, too, that Con- 
gress has more and more been assuming a constructive 
attitude in legislative action with reference to the rail- 
roads. It is hoped and believed that this will carry on 
through 1928. 

It may be said, therefore, in a word, that the rail- 
roads of the country will contribute their share to eco- 
nomic welfare in the form of the most efficient trans- 
portation service that can be offered. 


Railroad Prospects Are Good 


By P. E. Crowley 
President, New York Central Lines 


r NHE close of the year 1927 marks the ending of 


another year of prosperity for the country. The 

situation as to the railroads appears to be satis- 
factory, from a business point of view. They have 
handled, during the year, enor- 
mous amounts of traffic and have 
handled it expeditiously and effi- 
ciently. The physical condition 
of the roads is, as a whole, good ; 
the roadbeds are well maintained, 
the rolling stock is kept up to a 
high standard of efficiency, and 
the railroad forces are perform- 
ing their work in-a satisfactory 
manner. 

The cordial co-operation which 
exists between the shipping pub- 
lic and the railroads has resulted in a more prompt load- 
ing of cars by shippers, more prompt unloading by 
consignees, and has kept freight cars more constantly 
in motion. Car shortages, which at one time in rail- 
road history were frequent and serious, have practically 
disappeared ; and with the continuance of the conditions 
as to high standards of maintenance and as to cordial 
relations between the roads and their customers, the 
roads will furnish as good and adequate service during 
the coming year as they have furnished during the year 
that is now closing. 

No reason seems to exist to cause us to anticipate a 
serious lessening of traffic. Soft spots have appeared 
here and there in the business world, but they are not 
of such magnitude as to cause apprehension for the 
coming year. 

The continued prosperity of the country and the in- 
creasing credit of the railroads as a whole make railroad 
financing a less difficult problem than it was some years 
ago. If additional financing for individual roads be- 
comes necessary during the year on account of additions 
and betterments, or retirement of old security issues, or 
for other reasons, I do not anticipate they will find it 
difficult to obtain what money is needed on reasonable 
terms. 
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Expenditures for equipment, materials and supplies 
during 1928 should be normal if the expectation of 
continuing business is well founded. 

Railroad consolidations have made small progress 
during the year and it is not reasonable to expect that 
greater progress will be made until the present law is 
changed in such a way as to permit a practical solution 
of:the problems which exist, and which cannot be solved 
under the present law. 

I look for a prosperous year for the railroads and 
for business in general. 


Northwestern Roads 
Need Better Earnings 
By Charles Donnelly, 


President, Northern Pacific Railway 


CONDITIONS in the territory served by 
the Northern Pacific indicate a_ slightly 
greater volume of freight business for the first 
six months of 1928 than was handled in the 
same period in 1927, due to com- 
paratively good crop in the fall of 
1927. The volume of traffic to be 
moved in the last six months of 
1928 will depend largely on crop 
conditions. ft, 

2. Capital expenditures on the 
Northern Pacific in 1928 will 
probably be on a level with sim- 
ilar expenditures in recent years. 

3. The credit, of northwestern 
railways cannot be indefinitely 
maintained unless their earnings 
reflect substantial improvement. 


1. 





Traffic Prospects Favorable 
By C. R. Gray 


President, Union Pacific System 


CROPS of all kinds in the states traversed by 
the Union Pacific have been very good this 
year, and I therefore look for a better volume 
of freight traffic during the first six months of 
1928 than for the corresponding 
period of 1927. Passenger traf- 
fic should be about the same. 

The Union Pacific depends 
very largely upon agriculture, 
and it is not safe to prophesy at 
this time for the last six months 
of 1928. We will have to wait 
until the crop conditions for that 
year are known. So far, how- 
ever, moisture conditions are 
good and fall-sown wheat is 
making favorable progress. 

2. The capital expenditure program on the Union 
Pacific for next year will be about the same as for this 
year. There will be no unusual items except the con- 
struction of an extension to connect the west end of the 
North Platte Branch with the main line in the vicinity 
of Hillsdale, in eastern Wyoming, a distance of about 
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54 miles, at a cost of about $2,400,000. This extension 
will provide more convenient access to the fertile North 
Platte Valley for coal, lumber, livestock and limestone 
moving in from the west. 

There was sufficient equipment to handle the traffic 
this year and I do not look for any substantial purchases 
except to take care of retirements, and as heavier power 
is being purchased than retired, this will make some 
increase in motive power capacity. 

3. So far governmental regulation has not restricted 
capital expenditures to the extent of impairing the abil- 
ity of the railroads to render adequate setvice. While 
there are always tendencies towards more restrictive 
regulations, yet I am hopeful that the general situation 
in this respect is such that the legislative bodies will not 
permit undue restrictions. 


Southwest Business Prospects Good 


l. 


Gorman, 


By Te E. 
President, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


IT is our opinion that the outlook for the vear 
1928, from a freight traffic standpoint, is very 
bright. While we cannot look forward to as 
heavy an oil movement in 1928 as experienced 
in 1927, due to a natural slump 
in production in the Greater 
Seminole fields, still we can look 
for a fairly substantial movement, 
not only from that field but pos- 
sibly from the Amarillo Pan- 
handle field. Indications are that 
production in’ Greater Seminole 
held will by January, 1928, slump 
to 300,000 bbls. a day, compared 
with peak production on July 30, 
1927, of 527,000 bbls. per day. 
The decline in Greater Seminole 
field will probably stimulate production in other fields— 
particularly Texas Panhandle fields, but we do not an- 
ticipate that any improvement in the latter field will off- 
set altogether the slump that has been sustained in pro- 
duction at Greater Seminole field. 

We will count largely upon a good winter wheat crop 
in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. The pres- 
ent outlook is very favorable—the acreage planted in 
these four state this fall showing an increase of 1,714,- 
QOO acres, or 7% per cent, compared with last year’s 
planting, and anticipated production of winter wheat for 
the four states is estimated at 286,342,000 bushels— 
which is greatly in excess of the five-year average figures 
of 1922 to 1926 of 224,780,000 bushels. 

The outlook for movement of manufactured commod- 
ities is bright. During 1927 unusual conditions in the 
automobile industry had a depressing effect upon other 
industries, and present prospects are that 1928 will show 
a decided improvement, not only in the automobile but 
in other manufacturing industries largely dependent 
thereon—so we anticipate a very substantial movement 
of manufactured commodities next year. 

Generally speaking, in the territory served by our 
rails, we are assured of a normal corn crop, which is also 
a big factor in our welfare. 

Taking into consideration the bright outlook for a 
substantial winter wheat crop, improved conditions in 
the automobile and other manufacturing industries, and 
a normal corn crop, it is my opinion that we should do 
as well during 1928 as in 1927, if not a little better. 
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2. The capital expenditure of the railways will be 
relatively as great in 1928 as in the past few years. It 
is not expected there will be any danger of an equip- 
ment shortage next year, but it is expected the railroads 
will purchase additional equipment in 1928 required for 
specific commodities, such as stock and coal cars, and, 
of course, the railroads must keep abreast in their equip- 
ment conditions by purchasing an equal freight car 
capacity as they retire annually; therefore, if no new 
equipment is purchased, and the railroads continue to 
retire equipment as it becomes obsolete, in time some 
shortage would result. 

3. While it is true large amounts of capital have been 
invested in expanding and improving railway facilities 
during the last five years, although the railways have 
not earned what the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has held would be a fair return under the provisions of 
the Transportation Act, these improvements have re- 
sulted in more economical and efficient operation, and 
as long as improvements can be provided which will 
effect savings sufficient to warrant the expenditure, it 
is practical for the railroads to continue to proceed with 
programs of capital expenditure that will assure their 
ability to render, in the future, as good and adequate 
service as they have rendered in recent years. 


Continued Improvement Necessary 
to Good Service 


By E. J. Pearson 
President, New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 


FROM the present outlook it is believed the 
volume of freight traffic on the New Haven 
System in 1928 will be approximately the same 
as in 1927. 


2. The heavy expenditures 
since 1917 for improvements in 
plant and equipment have placed 
the New Haven in better condi- 
tion than for many years, and in 
position to handle a considerable 
increase over the large volume of 
traffic of the last few years. The 
capital expenditures for 1928 
will be substantially the same as 
in the past two or three years. 
Study recently made by the 
American Railway Association 
indicates that unless there should be an abnormally large 
volume of traffic in 1928, which seems unlikely, there 
should be no danger of an equipment shortage. There 
are, however, signs that in some respects transportation 
capacity of the railroads as a whole is in danger of be- 
coming crowded, and that if the generally high char- 
acter of service of the past few years is to be continued, 
careful attention must be given to the development 
and provision of increased facilities to adequately care 
for future growth of traffic. 

3. <A continuation of the disturbing tendency of the 
past few years toward decreases in freight rates, as indi- 
cated by the downward trend of revenue per ton-mile, 
will seriously hamper the railroads in carrying out the 
further programs of expansion necessary to insure con- 
tinuance of the good and adequate service in the recent 
past. A clear responsibility rests upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the railroads for scientific 
adjustment of rate schedules to the end that they will 
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be equitable for all classes of traffic and produce rev- 
enues sufficient to maintain a sound condition of rail- 
road credit, without which the funds for necessary ex- 
pansion of facilities cannot be provided. 


Hope for Reasonable 
Rate Readjustments 


By Fred W. Sargent 
President, Chicago & North Western Railway 


PRESENT indications are that railway 
freight traffic in 1928 will correspond in vol- 
e ume favorably with 1927. 

2. Our capital expenditures will be rela- 
tively as large in 1928 as in re- 
cent years. I do not believe 
there is danger of any shortage 
in equipment. 

3. This latter statement is 
based on the assumption that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
will co-operate with the carriers 
along the lines of establishing 
and maintaining reasonable rates. 
Certain recent decisions of the 
commission are somewhat dis- 
couraging, but I cannot yet be- 
lieve that the commission intends the full purport of 
what has been said with relation to reducing rates as 
rapidly as the financial condition of the carriers im- 
proves. Indeed, I have faith to believe that the commis- 
sion will, before the expiration of many more months, 
bring about readjustments that will be beneficial to the 
carriers without in any manner placing a hardship on 
the shipping public. 





Prospects in Pocahontas Territory 


By A. C. Needles 
President, Norfolk & Western Railway 


IN view of the present slowing up in the pro- 
1 duction of coal, which will likely extend into 
@ next year, and with the prospect of a reduced 
movement of lake cargo coal from our line 
next year as a result of recent 
adverse decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission respect- 
ing lake cargo coal rates from 
our section, I anticipate some de- 
crease in our total business and 
gross revenues in 1928 as com- 
pared with 1927, though this will 
be offset to some extent by other 
traffic, which continues to move 
in good volume, reflecting the 
increasing development of this 
part of the country. 

2. In my opinion, railway capital expenditures dur- 
ing 1928 will be less than during 1927. The Norfolk 
& Western does not contemplate making any large 
capital expenditures in 1928, though we will continue 
our program of keeping the property and equipment in 
first class condition. 
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Western Roads Anxious About 
Hoch-Smith Resolution 


3y Hale Holden 
President, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


CONDITIONS in the territory served by the 

1 Burlington Route indicate insofar as they are 
e now discernible that the volume of freight 
business in 1928 will likely not vary greatly 

from that handled in 1927, Crop 
results always present the prin- 
cipal question to a line serving 
an agricultural territory, and any 
prediction of this character is 
based upon the assumption that 
we shall have normal crops; in 
addition another assumption must 
be made, and that is there will 
not again next year be a suspen- 
sion in coal mining in this terri- 
tory as there was for six months 
during 1927. The good crops 
this year over most of our territory have brought a great 





. deal of new money to the agricultural population, which 


has bettered conditions in many directions and with 
continued easy money conditions I believe the prospects 
for next year justify the prediction of a normal year in 
freight business. 

2. Without noticeable increase in the volume of 
freight traffic and with continued decline in passenger 
traffic and steady encroachment upon both forms of 
traffic by motor vehicles, as well as by increased move- 
ment over waterways, there seems little ground to pre- 
dict more than normal capital expenditures in 1928, and 
these will, in my opinion, be restricted in the main to 
replacements of equipment used up, some heavier power 
for the sake of economy, and mechanical improvements 
to reduce costs of operation. At the present time the 
middle western railroads have obviously a capacity to 
handle a considerable increase in volume without mate- 
rial increase in trackage or yard capacity if such in- 
crease in volume should develop. Constant increases 
in speed of both freight and passenger trains have been 
calling for increased expenditures in roadway structures 
and work of this character will doubtless continue along 
normal lines. 

I do not believe there is any gréat danger in 
the near future in this territory of a shortage of equip- 
ment, provided the existing supply is maintained, be- 
cause the railroads have long since demonstrated by 
improved methods not only of handling enroute and 
through terminals, but also by co-operation of the ship- 
pers and among themselves, that they are well equipped 
to handle any volume of freight business that is prob- 
able during the coming year. 

3. The railroads in the central west have not been 
permitted to earn since the end of federal control a fair 
return even upon the low valuation which the Commis- 
sion is committed to, and without a substantial increase 
in the volume of business, which I have before stated 
is not apparent, there seems no basis under which they 
can be expected to earn a fair return under present 
rates. 

Considering the enormous losses in passenger revenues, 
and with passenger train mileage showing little if any 
decrease, passenger revenue losses have been almost 
entirely at the expense of net earnings. These net losses 
would have been exceedingly grave in character had it 
not been for the remarkable progress in economy of 
operation which railroad management has been able to 
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produce, but there is a limit to these economies and it is 
probable that most of them have been availed of. So 
far as this territory is concerned, the tendencies of mod- 
ern regulation to not only deny any increases in rates to 
railroads in this territory, but to continually reduce ex- 
isting rates, must in time restrict capital expenditures 
and further development, particularly if we are to de- 
velop another competing transportation system upon 
inland waterways to further divide the existing traffic 
with the railroads and motor vehicles. 

The most ominous tendency confronting western 
roads aside from continued wage increases and rate re- 
ductions, is the administration by the commission of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, if in carrying out the terms of 
that resolution the commission should undertake to 
further reduce the rates on agricultural and livestock 
products and other low grade commodities, because in 
western territory there is no sufficient volume of other 
traffic to anywhere near make up the losses in revenue 
which would result from action of that character, West- 
ern roads are awaiting with much anxiety the action of 
the commission under this resolution. 


Outlook for 1928 Quite 
Satisfactory in Every Direction 


By W. B. Storey, 
President, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 


HE year now closing has presented no outstand- 
ing features so far as the Santa Fe Railway and 


its territory are concerned. From an agricultural 
standpoint the major crops, consisting of wheat, corn 
oats, hay, the sorghums, cotton, 
citrus fruits, and grapes, av- 
eraged up satisfactorily and 
prices have been fair. The live 
stock industry has showed im- 
provement compared with recent 
years. Manufacturing and min- 
ing have been carried on at a fair 
percentage of capacity. Due to 
continued over-production of oil 
this industry has been showing 
rather a poor return and de- 
velopment activities have been 
restricted. There has been rather less building this 
year than last and the lumber companies have not made 
large earnings, although their production has been fair- 
ly large. Bank failures have been fewer than in the last 
few years and some institutions which were in a pre- 
carious condition the early part of the year now seem to 
have reached a position of safety. 

The Santa Fe has been engaged in only minor con- 
struction projects, completing the line from Pawhuska to 
Ralston, Oklahoma, 30 miles, and the White Deer 
Branch in the Texas Panhandle, 11 miles. Some 116 
miles of second track have been added and 575 miles of 
110 Ib. rail have been laid on main lines in lieu of 
lighter rail. Fortunately no great damage from floods, 
such as occurred in the lower Mississippi Valley, affect- 
ed any of our territory, although our roadway did suffer 
somewhat from floods in Kansas and in southern Cali- 
fornia; but the general benefit to the latter state from 
the ample water supply is abundant compensation for the 
damage. 

The outlook for 1928 is quite satisfactory in every 
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direction. There is a reasonable feeling of optimism 
among the citizens of our territory, although no boom 
anywhere is anticipated. The Santa Fe railroad plant is 
in first-class condition and will be kept so. About the 
usual program of improvements and additions to equip- 
ment, roadway, and structures is now contemplated as it 
is our policy to work along a fairly even program in 
order that we may always be prepared for any traffic 
demands which may be made upon us. 


A Virtual Revolution 
in Railway Transportation 


By J. R. Kenly 
President, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


FROM all present indications traffic in the 
Southeast during 1928 will not be greatly dif- 
ferent in volume or in character from that 
which has been handled by the carriers during 

the past year. While there is a 
natural variation in different sec- 
tions conditions are generally 
sound, and there is reason to be- 
lieve there will be a further 
gradual improvement as _ time 
progresses. 

2. Capital expenditures of the 
railways in this section during 
1928 will probably not be as large 
as within recent years. Many of 
the roads in the Southeast have, 
in the past few years, made very 
large capital expenditures for 
extending and improving their transportation plants. In- 
creased efficiency in operating methods has also tended 
further to increase the capacity of the transportation 
plants. Most of these plants are not now being used to 
capacity and can handle a materially heavier traffic 
than at present. There seem to be reasons to believe 
that the roads have on hand ample equipment to handle 
any traffic that may be anticipated for 1928. 

_3. The large capital expenditures for improved fa- 
cilities and additional equipment, together with improved 
operating methods, have wrought a virtual revolution 
in rail transportation during the past few years, and 
have made it possible for the railroads to render the best 
service in their history. This fact is recognized not only 
by economists and railroad men but by business ex- 
perts the country over. Even with the high standards 
of service that have been attained, however, there is a 
constant and insistent demand by the public for further 
improvements. It is clear that the public will never 
again be satisfied with anything but the very best trans- 
portation service. 

At the same time, there are constant demands for re- 
ductions in freight rates. In the majority of cases these 
demands are granted by the regulatory agencies, with 
the result that the revenues of the carriers are being 
constantly whittled down. 

There must, in my opinion, be a more general 
recognition by the regulatory bodies that an adequate 
transportation system cannot be maintained unless the 
railroads .are permitted to earn large enough returns 
upon the money required to supply the transportation 
plant to attract new supplies of capital that they must 
have. 
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Capital Expenditures Will Be Normal 


By W. R. Cole 
President, Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


IN my opinion the railway traffic as a whole 
for 1928, particularly in the south, will com- 
pare favorably with that of 1927. The operat- 
ing reports and balance sheets may perhaps 
suffer somewhat by comparison 
with recent past years, but I be- 
lieve it will be largely because 
they were periods of record- 
breaking performance. With few 
exceptions the traffic of this com- 
pany, and I believe that of the 
other railroads in the south gen- 
erally, has been holding up fairly 
well, and there are at present no 
definite indications of any ap- 
proaching decline that would 
cause serious alarm. 

2. I have no information regarding the amount of 
capital expenditures other railroads contemplate making 
for new improvements during the coming year, but I 
may say that the expenditures of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville for new equipment, materials and supplies, includ- 
ing new rail, will be about normal. The railroads, as 
has been fully demonstrated by their splendid efficiency 
in the past few years, are well equipped satisfactorily 
to handle the existing commerce, but there is of course 
a constant necessity for constructing new improvements 
and making refinements in the existing plant, along with 
current replacements, in order to promote even greater 
efficiency and more economical operation. Expenditures 
for this class of work will likely go on about as usual, 
and distribution, similarly as in the past few years, of 
these expenditures as between equipment and roadway 
projects will doubtless continue. 


1. 














Problem of Fair Regulation 
Must Be Met 


By H. E. Byram 
Receiver, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


AGRICULTURAL products form the basis 
for producing tonnage for the railroads in the 
territory in which our line is located, and the 
gross production of agricultural products in 
that section this year has been 
larger than usual. Therefore, 
we look forward to handling 
more agricultural products dur- 
ing the winter months. As to 
the full year of 1928: There is 
nothing at this time on which to 
base a calculation that would be 
of any value, although there does 
not seem to be any indication 
just now of a material change in 
the volume of traffic. 

2. I do not know how to in- 
telligently answer the first part of your question No. 2. 
It would require a knowledge of the conditions on the 
different railroads in the country which it would be im- 
possible for anyone to have. I do not think there is 
any danger of a shortage of equipment in the immediate 
future. There has been a surplus of equipment this 
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year in the west, although the movement was heavier 
than usual. Of course, equipment retired or destroyed 
wili have to be replaced, but there does not seem to be 
any urgent need for a large increase in the purchase of 
equipment to take care of the business that is in sight 
at the present time. 

3. I think there are decided tendencies in the present 
situation, both as to the regulation of railroad rates and 
the fixing of railroad employees, wages by arbitration, 
which must ultimately be reflected in the ability of the 
railroads to obtain the capital necessary to make the 
improvements that are necessary on the railroads in 
order to maintain their efficiency and permit them to 
furnish adequate service to the public. This is a prob- 
lem which will have to be met some time if the railroads 
are to remain in private ownership and produce net 
earnings sufficient to justify the investment by the pub- 
lic of the large sums that are necessary for this purpose. 


The Tendency Toward 


Inadequate Valuations 


By Ralph Budd, 
President, Great Northern Railway 


THE 1927 crop was much better in our terri- 
tory than the 1926 crop, and as a result the 
farm income in Great Northern territory near* 
ly doubled this year, compared with last. No 
forecast of northwest crops is of 
any value at this time of year, 
because seeding is done almost 
wholly in the spring. It can 
only be said now that the ground 
is in good condition, the past 
season having been above nor- 
mal in precipitation, and the 
snowfall this winter has been 
heavier than usual.’ The crop 
producing area is being enlarged, 
diversification is making further 
progress every season, and if 
next season’s yield is good, traffic in agricultural prod- 
ucts undoubtedly will be heavier than in 1927 because 
there will be more of the 1927 crop left to handle during 
the first few months of 1928 than was handled during 
the corresponding months of 1927. 

2. Great Northern will expend for additions and 
betterments in 1928 about the same as for the past few 
years. The road is in splendid physical condition and 
well equipped. It has a capacity for moving traffic 
greatly in excess of requirements. For this reason, 
after the year 1928, when the very large expenditures 
for rebuilding the line over the Cascade Mountains and 
electrifying that division are completed, our capital ex- 
penditures should be somewhat less for the next few 
years, except for the building of new branches to take 
care of territory that is developing. 

3. There seems to be a tendency to allow inadequate 
valuation upon which to reckon the rate of return and 
to assume that the entire public interest is in having 
lower rates. Enough weight does not seem to be given 
to the importance from the public standpoint of having 
assurance of ample railway transportation at all times, 
which can only be assured by keeping up the supply of 
equipment, expanding the systems as needed, improving 
roadway, terminals, shops and equipment as well as 
methods, in every way possible. 
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If persisted in, this tendency will do injury by limit- 
ing the expenditures of the railways for new work and 
ultimately will prevent the country from having as 
ample and as good transportation as can be provided. 
The public gain from the very best of railway trans- 
portation is many times more than the cost of giving 
such encouragement to railway management and rail- 
way investors as will insure such transportation. 

It is only fair to say that in the Northwest due to 
the slower growth of traffic than in other parts of the 
country, and also to the large amount of traffic handled 
by the Panama Canal since the War, the railways are 
suffering from an insufficient volume of traffic as much 
as from anything else, and it therefore becomes a mat- 
ter of paramount public importance to reduce the cost 
of operation in every way possible. The Northwest 
public has not in the past been fully alive to this phase 
of the public interest in its railways as evidenced by 
the full crew laws in two of our states which tend to 
increase unnecessarily the cost of handling freight. 


Normal! Expenditures of Capital Probable 
By William Sproule 


President, Southern Pacific Company 


ANY forecast made far in advance of period of 
performance is necessarily subject to unfore- 
seen developments that may seriously impair its 
value. The gross earnings of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company for 1927 approxi- 
mate the largest on record and 
there is reason to expect a volume 
of traffic for 1928 fairly compara- 
ble with that of the current year, 
hence prospects for gross next 
year may be regarded as quite 
satisfactory. Unfortunately, in- 
roads were made upon the rev- 
enues of 1927 by wage increases 
awarded after mediation and ar- 
bitration under established law, 
and there remains only a hope 
that we may be able to recoup some of these losses 
through increased efficiency during the coming year. 
The 1927 crops and business conditions were generally 
good throughout the territory served by Southern Pa- 
cific. There has been a recession in business in the last 
several months, particularly in building materials, auto- 
mobiles and mineral products, and recovery in these 
respects may be expected. With favorable weather 
conditions during the winter, crops should be good and 
1928 freight traffic generally ought to approximate that 
of the year just closing, 

2. Annual capital expenditures of the railroads since 
federal control have averaged three-quarters of a billion 
of dollars. Improvement work is constantly going on 
with the object of handling the nation’s growing traffic 
at the minimum cost and 1928 capital expenditures 
should be about what has become normal under modern 
railroad conditions. 

Expenditures for equipment depend primarily upon 
traffic prospects, and as it is unlikely the traffic of 1928 
will exceed that of 1927 these expenditures may be 
measured by the requirements for replacing obsolete 
equipment retired or to obtain increased efficiency in 
operation. With such purchases there should be no 
danger of equipment shortage. 

The Southern Pacific Company is one of the systems 
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that has consistently invested large sums in improving 
its equipment and facilities and has also just concluded 
a major construction program, involving new main line 
routes through Arizona and in Oregon, and recently 
made an extension into a highly productive section of 
Texas. These investments have yielded little as yet, 
but we naturally expect through development of traffic 
that we will realize on these projects as well as on our 
property in general the fair return prescribed in the 
Transportation Act of 1920. This largely lies with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its regulation of 
rates, and we are placing our confidence in the Commis- 
sion carrying out the intent of that act. Failure in this 
respect would be very detrimental to future railway 
capital expenditures and consequent ability to perform 
adequate and satisfactory service. 


Satisfactory Co-operation of Employees 
By W. W. Atterbury 


President, Pennsylvania Railroad 


AILROADS are operating today with greater 
R confidence in the future than they have had in 

the last twenty years. This is due chiefly to two 
First, railroad service itself is 
better than it ever was, and, 
second, the people of the United 
States know it and want it con- 
tinued; and railroad investors 
are encouraged to furnish more 
capital for the expansion and 
improvement of that service. 

It is generally recognized that 
the quality of railroad service 
consistently performed in recent 
vears has contributed in no small 
degree to the continuance of the 
present prosperity of the Ameri- 
can people. This realization is being translated into a 
willingness on the part of the public that railroads be 
allowed a fair share in the prosperity which they had 
helped to create. 

One of the distinguished features of this prosperity 
is that profits have been made by turning over an enor- 
mous volume of goods at relatively small margins. Such 
an accomplishment would have been altogether impos- 
sible without quick, dependable and adequate transporta- 
tion. Expedition of railroad service has reflected favor- 
ably upon the entire economic structure. 

Of course the achievement of the last half dozen 
years would have been quite impossible without the co- 
operation of both employees and shippers. On the one 
hand this has enabled the railroads to get more intensive 
use out of existing facilities. On the other, it has 
enabled both railroads and industry to operate on a more 
scientific basis with respect to both the supply and de- 
mand for transportation service. 

The most satisfactory feature of this existing situa- 
tion is the spirit of co-operation on the part of the em- 
ployee; and American employers reciprocate with a 
stronger desire than ever before to promote the welfare 
of the employee. 

What has thus far been accomplished, however, rep- 
resents only the beginning of the improvements that are 
possible in the railroad industry itself and in its relation 
to American industry and agriculture. Transportation 
needs of the future can be measured only in terms of the 
possibilities of the growth of the country itself. The 
ability of the railroad to promote this growth has by no. 
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means been exhausted. Economic changes are occurring 
in our methods of production and distribution to which 
the railroad industry must continue to adapt itself. 
More efficient operation has added great capacity to 
the existing railroad plant, but the need for actual physi- 
cal expansion will always be present. Electrification, 
new and better ways of doing things, improvements in 
type of motor power and terminals, must be realized if 
the railroads are to perform their full measure of service. 
All that will require continuous expenditures of new 
money, and the capital required must be obtained from 
investors in competition with other industries in which 
returns are in no wise limited as they are for railroads. 
The outlook is bright. Railroad officers and owners 
feel the support of a constructive public opinion. Regu- 
lating authorities reflect that sentiment. The railroads 
and their owners are ready to go forward with the ad- 
vancement of American business and welfare generally. 


Railways in High State of Efficiency 


By W. J. Harahan 
President, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


BUSINESS conditions generally were good 
in our territory during the past year. I be- 
lieve moreover that improvement will be noted 
on a slowly advancing scale and that 1928 will 
on the whole be a period of sub- 
stantial prosperity. Fundamen- 
tally our economic _ situation 
seems to be sound, Money is 
plentiful, labor available and 
there is little overproduction in 
basic industries, while the agri- 
cultural situation is steadily im- 
proving. 

2. With capital expenditures 
this year of approximately $750,- 
000,000, which brings the eight 
year total since the roads were 
turned back to the owners up to nearly six billions of 
dollars, the carriers find their plants in the highest state 
of efficiency in history. That the country has come to 
this time in such a comparatively comfortable condition 
is due, in no small part, in my opinion, to the highly 
satisfactory service which these expenditures have made 
possible. 

The speed, dependability and promptness of rail trans- 
portation have resulted in a definitely established “hand- 
to-mouth” policy of buying, and the savings in manu- 
facture and distribution, through quicker turnover and 
reduced inventories, have released many millions of 
heretofore tied-up capital for other purposes. This year 
we have made adequate expenditures in order to de- 
velop our facilities up to the highest point of efficient use- 
fulness, and we shall go forward during the coming year 
on the same plan of adding to and strengthening our 
plant so as to be able to handle business in whatever 
volume it may be offered us. 

3. In none of the seven years since the Interstate 
Commerce Commission fixed what it termed as a “fair 
return,” have the railroads come within scores of mil- 
lions of dollars of earning what was set as a maximum 
which they could earn. It is conservatively estimated 
that they have failed to earn this “fair return” by more 
than two and one-half billion dollars. In addition to 
this fact there are the other facts of decreased freight 
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and passenger business and the rate readjustments, 
which have resulted in a reduction of average receipts 
secured from each ton of freight carried one mile of 16 
per cent, compared with the rate received in 1921, and 
a reduction of 6 per cent for each passenger transported 
one mile. 

I feel that the most constructive thing that could hap- 
pen would be to have the public realize that it is of far 
more importance to them that carriers should have ade- 
quate revenues for consistent development and expansion 
than that the people should have whatever trifling sav- 
ings come to them through these rate readjustments. 
The big advantage that an adequate and efficient trans- 
portation service gives to shippers far outweighs the 
comparatively negligible savings that result in individual 
cases that come from rate reduction. It seems to me 
that business men and the public as a whole are showing 
greater sympathy for the railroads and appreciation for 
their problems. As this feeling spreads more definitely 
te legislative halls, I apprehend that there will be less 
danger of binding, regulatory devices which might call 
a halt in the future development of the roads. 


The Problem of Regulation 
By L. A. Downs, 


President, Illinois Central System 


INSOFAR as they have a bearing upon future 
business activity, and thereby upon prospective 
railway traffic, present business conditions ap- 
pear to be fairly encouraging. They are by no 
means uniform in all lines of 
business or in all parts of the 
country, but on the whole there 
seems to be a clear predominance 
of favorable over unfavorable 
elements. 

High among the favorable el- 
ements in the present situation I 
would place the prospective de- 
mand for goods and services, 
which is assured by the virtual 
abandonment of forward buying 
for speculative or other reasons. 
I am aware of the merits of the criticism directed at 
the prevailing practice of so-called hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, but it has the important virtue that by keeping 
down inventories it insures the presence of an unfailing 
demand for the products of business activity. When 
business follows the day-to-day needs of the country, as 
it has so closely in the last three or four years, it may 
and will vary, but it cannot fall below the level of those 
ever-present needs, We are therefore assured of hav- 
ing business sufficient to sustain the economic life of 
our population—there is that much to start with. 

The favorable elements in the present situation, how- 
ever, do not end here. Agriculture has continued to im- 
prove. The increased buying power of the farm popula- 
tion, as a result of higher prices for the things it sells 
and lower prices for the things it buys, is certain to have 
widespread beneficial results. 

The economic importance of the south is increasing, 
and the present outlook for the south is especially favor- 
able. Along with an increase in the aggregate value of 
the 1927 over the much larger 1926 cotton crop, there has 
been further material progress in diversification, not only 
of agricultural production but of industrial enterprise. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Railway Situation from Supply 
Manufacturers’ Standpoint 


“Substantial reasons for encouragement” — Freight car 
situation—Capital investment needed for “moderniza- 
tion” that will effect operating economies 


By Alba B. Johnson 


President, Railway Business Association 


ANUFACTURERS of railway equipment, ma- 

terials and supplies enter upon the new year 

with substantial reasons for encouragement. 
Since the recession in 1924 the part traditionally played 
by railway purchases in sustain- 
ing general prosperity, suspended 
in considerable degree while the 
roads were living on the slack 
due to increased efficiency, was 
taken up by activity arising from 
the motor car industry. After a 
slight hesitation in January rail- 
way gross and net earnings in- 
‘creased through April. In May 
came the shutdown of the Ford 
plants and curtailment in the 
whole motor car industry. A de- 
cline in railway traffic and earnings promptly followed, 
sharply accentuated in June and continuing downward as 
the recession broadened. It has been widely predicted 
that once the new Ford model in considerable road use 
shall have been appraised by the public the resultant 
orders for Fords and for other cars of various grades 
will restore the expanding trend of industrial activity 
which was interrupted in May. 

Resumption of general business expansion rising to 
substantial proportions in 1928 has been predicted by 
many prominent observers. Current railway operating 
income, on the other hand, having tended downward 
since April almost to the date on which I write (Dec. 
22), so far as I have had communications from them 
railway officials express an inclination to look at the 
boom prophecies through the blue glasses of anxiety. 
Later than these communications are news reports indi- 
cating that in recent weeks orders and inquiries have 
been broadening over a considerable range of railway 
purchases. 

No more than in earlier eras will incredulity prevent 
sudden and great expansion or the railroad buying neces- 
sitated thereby. Daily production of automobiles is 
understood to be rapidly mounting. Prophets of a con- 
tinuing upward swing are also backed by favorable esti- 
mates of farmers’ prospective buying power, by signs 
of a rising price movement in trade and industry and by 
other significant indicators. Issues and candidates for 
the Presidential canvass thus far discussed do not fore- 
shadow anxiety concerning governmental policies affect- 
ing business. We are advised to look for a prosperity 
taking in a wider range of manufacture and business 
than have shared such activity as has been seen since 
1923. The recent purchasing attitude of the roads ap- 
pears to have been based on doubt that traffic will en- 
large very much faster than in recent years, and the sur- 
plus of equipment is largely due to new efficiencies post- 
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poning but not obviating the exhaustion of slack. This 
is in a period when, as Virgil Jordan, chief economist 
of the National Industrial Conference Board, told the 
Railway Business Association November 16, “prosperity” 
has embraced “turnover of shares in the stock markets, 
stock prices, automobile production, gasoline and silk 
consumption, cigarette consumption, the amount of 
insurance written, diamond sales, real estate transfers,” 
whereas in a “real” expansion such as he foresees 
“prosperity” will include “boots and shoes and textiles 
and coal and iron and steel and the little business man 
and the small manufacturer.” 


Railway Purchases and Earnings 


In past periods, with the exception of such notable 
bargain-hunters as Mr. Harriman, Mr. Cassatt and a 
few others, railway managers and boards have waited 
for the actual up-turn in gross and net earnings before 
manifesting the revival of hope by a vigorous enlarge- 
ment of facilities. Observers and participants hold views 
to extremes. With the shipper who remembers past 
shortages the dominant thought may be a reluctance to 
have the roads run the risk of not having enough facili- 
ties. With the ultra-conservative railway official a rul- 
ing instinct may be to shrink from the risk of providing 
more facilities than prove to be required. Railways 
themselves range widely in this respect. Purchasing 
begins with the strongest and boldest roads, a large part 
of the rest trailing along with their programs in a cumu- 
lative climax of competition for deliveries. 

In the present instance the unfavorable financial ex- 
hibit seems to have been due not alone to falling volume 
of traffic, nor exclusively to this plus increased operating 
expenses—though the cycle of wage advances now be- 
ginning to take substantial effect overhangs the situa- 
tion; but to a steady and, by the public, little realized, 
downward trend in revenue per unit of transportation 
service rendered. If the average ton-mile receipts 
in 1923, when the horizontal reductions of 1922 were 
effective, had been applied to the ton-miles of June, 
July and August in 1927, the total gross earnings of the 
roads would have been $30,100,000 more than they were. 
In the last five years, 1922-26 inc., June, July and 
August freight earnings averaged 24.76 per cent of 
freight earnings for the year. If this ratio prevails 
now, the additional freight receipts per annum which 
the roads would have earned had 1923 rates applied to 
1927 traffic is $121,568,000. Nor do these figures fully 
reflect the rate situation. They are in the face of a de- 
centralization of production in the heaviest commodities, 
which on the average are being hauled shorter distances. 
Other classes of freight must have averaged a still 
greater decline in rates. This is at a time when passen- 
ger traffic and earnings have appreciably fallen off—the 
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grand result of receipts and expenses being that net rail- 
way operating income has never equalled the amount 
contemplated by Congress. 

The rate situation has a distinct connection with the 
facility surplus. As I remarked to members of the Rail- 
way Business Association transmitting the letter by 
Chairman Esch of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
“Rate Regulation as the Commission Sees It”: 

“Rate changes are made in conference between ship- 
pers and railway officers or in classification committees 
under supervision of the Commission, or in proceedings 
on proposals for increases or reductions or for adjust- 
ments involving both advances and reductions.” 

The railways since 1923 have been in something of 
a dilemma. When the properties were returned to their 
owners the country expected such a demonstration of 
operating capacity as would put out of discussion any 
proposal for another experiment in federal control. 
Vigorous additions and betterments as well as progres- 
sive steps in management and in winning the co-opera- 
tion of shippers followed. The country was served. To 
complete the demonstration it was necessary that the 
country be told that it had been served. It proved pos- 
sible by comparisons to report advances in efficiency 
which have drawn expressions of amazement and admira- 
tion from everyone competent to judge. The slack of 


existing facilities thus created was statistically described 


and the series of announcements may be said to have 
culminated in a report of the Car Service Division, 
American Railway Association, in May, 1927, contain- 
ing the remark that with 100,000 fewer freight cars than 
were then owned, the roads for some time to come could 
handle the traffic provided various measures were con- 
tinued and others pursued. An aspect of these an- 
nouncements through the years 1923 to date was the 
in-put of new capital. 

Whatever the rate level and whatever the drift of rail- 
way income, here were the indisputable facts that service 
had been on a new high plane of excellence and that 
capital in huge amounts had been invested. In any kind 
of rate adjustment—informal, semi-formal or in issue 
joined before the Commission—the railway traffic official 
entered the discussion surrounded by the atmosphere 
which such service and such investment had created— 
namely, little manifestation of anxiety, if any, on the part 
of those concerned as to the effect which rate reductions 
or obstruction to rate advances might have upon net 
income. 


The Freight Car Situation 


That was the situation when the October statement on 
equipment revealed that a rather startling part of the 
slack had been taken up by increasing traffic combined 
with a retardation in replacements and additions. Re- 
sponses to my analysis of that situation contain good 
news to the railway supply guild; for it is obvious that 
some responsible minds in the railway, shipping and 
government fields have gone resolutely to work upon 
the essential but hitherto almost untouched problem of 
formulating and applying a yardstick to current pre- 
paredness, facility estimates, investment inflow and rate 
regulation as related to all these. Generalizing from 
some striking instances in my correspondence, our trefer- 
ence to voluntary and unresisted rate reductions, fol- 
lowed by references to this in Chairman Esch’s letter 
on the subject, has met with sympathetic response in the 
field of railway ownership, direction and management. 

On the more distinctively industrial and commercial 
side of the outlook two developments deserve attention. 

The first is especially interesting to car builders and 
those who furnish material and parts for cars. In the 
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years since 1923 there has been a progressive increase 
in the size of new freight cars. All a'ong it has been 
foreseen by most people that a limit would come in this 
direction. The reasons are too familiar to require enu- 
meration here. But there is another phase as to car size. 
In our recent computations of car suppiy the measure 
employed has been the total number of capacity tons 
of all cars. This has been criticized, we now think 
soundly. I believe we must come to see that in a fuller 
sense than has been appreciated “‘a car is a car.” Cer- 
tainly large cars will do no more work than smaller cars 
if they carry loads averaging no larger per car. As was 
set forth in the May report of the Car Service Division, 
average loading per car has been disappointing. High 
point was reached in 1920—29.3 tons. In 1921 the 
figure dropped to 27.6, in 1922 to 26.9, and while it rose 
again in 1923 to 27.9 it has never again reached 28 and 
for the first nine months of 1927 was 27.3. Doubtless 
in time of extreme congestion many of the roads, per- 
haps all of them, which in ordinary times maintain less- 
than-car-load merchandise service, would transfer this 
scantily filled quota of their rolling stock to business in 
which cars could be more fully loaded. Aside from this 
resource the trend of average loading per car has not 
been such as to indicate that the addition of cars of the 
larger sizes will actually haul freight in quantities pro- 
portionate to the added total capacity tons. 


Modernization of Equipment 


If predictions of business expansion should be ful- 
filled and the railways should presently resume car 
orders, nobody need be surprised to find that the number 
of cars will receive relatively more attention than their 
size and that insofar as the prosperity of car assemblers 
and purveyors of materials and parts is promoted by an 
increase in the number ordered as contrasted with the 
total tonnage capacity built, they may count in due 
course upon some degree of return to former volume of 
production. 

The other point which I have in mind is betterments, 
or what has come to be termed modernization. The Car 
Service Division report already cited contemplates “that 
there be a continuation of the replacement of the smaller 
and less efficient cars with cars of modern type.” What 
is said of efficient units must apply, of course, in any 
comprehensive view, to every facility which the roads 
use; not only to specification of design, material and 
parts in new installations, but to modernization of what- 
ever is rebuilt. As its second condition the Car Service 
Division mentions “that there be a continuation of the 
present plan of maintaining equipment at the highest 
practicable point.” For “equipment” read “facilities.” 

A useful catalogue of possibilities for progress was 
made by Roy V. Wright in a paper read before the Rail- 
way Business Association in 1926 on “The Future of 
the Railway Supply Business.” He mentioned the su- 
perheater as “typical of what has happened in the de- 
velopment and introduction of many of the special de- 
vices used on cars and locomotives which have added 
to the effectiveness of equipment, as well as to the 
ability to handle increased traffic volume at lower and 
lower unit costs. In general,” said Mr. Wright, “the 
same thing may be said of a great variety of special 
devices and facilities used in the maintenance of equip- 
ment and maintenance of way as well as in the operat- 
ing, engineering, signalling, telegraph, electrical, ac- 
counting and other departments. It will suffice here to 
mention at random a few of these, such as rail anchors, 
ballast cars, power tie tampers, ballast cleaners, loco- 
motive cranes, ditchers, section motor cars, autogenous 
welding, water treatment, signalling apparatus, auto- 
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matic train control, telegraph and telephone apparatus, 
master car builders’ billing machines, etc. Nor should 
be overlooked such contributions as electrification, or 
the possibilities involved in the internal combustion en- 
gine.” It has been quite clear since the first large-scale 
rate cases decided in’ 1911 that carriers will be expected 
at all times to meet any need of larger income in sub- 
stantial part through economies. Shippers and regula- 
tors will insist that economies shall embrace not merely 
efficiency in handling facilities but progress in develop- 
ng these. The shipper is asked to pay freight rates 
which will make railway securities attractive to the pub- 
lic. He inclines to insist upon the application of capital 
so obtained in reasonable measure to mechanical progress 
for reduction in operating expenses. A thorough-going 
response to this opportunity, while permanently bene- 
fiting the public, will do something toward solving the 
problem of depression and discouragement in our in- 
dustry. 

I have before me an analysis which brings out 
vividly the tremendous task remaining to be done 
merely in bringing all the roads up to the standard of 
the most progressive as things now stand. Comparison 
of achievement in economy is beset with complications. 
One system operates over mountains, another over plains. 
Economy may be shown where several factors are pres- 
ent, not all mechanical and no one of them capable of 
isolation. Increase, for example, in average train load 
might be due to other factors than size of cars and 
power of locomotives; such as double-heading of lo- 
comotives, use of high power air brakes, heavier weight 
of rail and strengthening of bridges. Forgetting cer- 
tain items, we may arrive at apparent economy which 
will not bear analysis. For example, it is beginning to 
be seen that average train loading is not so certain a 
measure of economy as has usually been thought; since 
under some conditions there is a limit to the size of 
train which can be expeditiously and hence economically 
moved. 


Railways’ Progress in Efficiency Varies 


| have selected two items—one in which the mechani- 
cal element is very little complicated with the other 
factors, and one which is believed to comprehend the 
whole picture of progressiveness. The single item is 
the number of pounds of coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles 
hauled. The comprehensive item is gross ton-miles per 
train hour. By tons is meant burden plus weight of 
train. To be significant, mechanical and methodical im- 
provements must be somewhere standard; a number of 
railroads must be successfully using them. Comparison 
therefore is between systems. Thus can we discern 
what economies might be attained if by larger and wider 
applications of capital all the roads could be brought 
nearer the standard of those which have been able to 
show the greatest progress. Conditions so differ among 
systems that it may cost Railway A as much for me- 
chanical improvement as road B, yet A will use 140 
pounds of coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles and B only 80; 
and so also with gross ton-miles per train hour. Seek- 
ing indications of capital investment in improvements 
for economy our contrast therefore is in bettered score 
percent as between roads which at the beginning of the 
period stood about the same. Statistics go back to 1920 
only. In fuel consumption progress is indicated by re- 
duction in the number of pounds per 1,000 gross ton 
miles; in train performance, progress is indicated by 
the increase in gross ton-miles per train hour. 

In 1926 there were 51 roads earning gross revenue 
of $25,000,000. For the two items, fuel and train hours, 
tables may be constructed each ranking the systems in 
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order of merit in 1920, with the score in 1926 and the 
improvement percent 1926 over 1920. 

First consider fuel. At the beginning of the period 
six systems had gotten down to 160 or better. Their 
improvement in the six years spread from 27.1 per cent 
to 11.2 per cent. Between 160 and 180, eight roads 
ranged from 22.9 per cent to 2.4 per cent. between 
180 and 200, 13 roads’ reductions ran from 38.8 per 
cent to 16.1 per cent; between 200 and 225, 11 roads, 
36.3 per cent to 16 per cent; between 225 and 250, 10 
roads, 45.2 per cent to 16 per cent. 

Now glance at ton-miles per train hour. Three roads 
started in the 19,000’s. Their improvement percent 
ranged from 44.7 per cent to 25.4 per cent; three in the 
18,000’s showed gain percent as low as 26 and as tu 
as 40.2; seven in the 17,000’s spread trom 45.8 per cent 
to 19.3 per cent; three in the 16,000’s, 53.5 per cent to 
33.6 per cent; four in the 15,000’s, from 77.3 per cent 
to 33.1 per cent ; seven in the 14,000’s from 45.4 per cent 
to 3.3 per cent; seven in the 13,000’s from 81 per cent 
to 16.3 per cent; four in the 11,000’s from 52.3 per cent 
to 24.8 per cent ; seven in the 10,000’s from 98.2 per cent 
to 26.7 per cent. 

From the width of these spreads the conclusion is 
irresistible that nothing approaching the possibilities has 
been done in the application of capital to physical mod- 
ernization. 


“Progress Rather Than Cheese-Paring” 


Congress is being pressed for legislation to foster rail- 
way unifications. The Railway Business Association 
restricts its plank on that subject to opposing compul- 
sion. We neither urge nor resist the tendency. Practi- 
cally everyone, however, who discusses the general as- 
pects seeks to forestall subsequent disappointment by a 
warning against the hope for much from economies the 
result of cutting down the number of systems. I go 
much further. To me it seems plain that only the live- 
liest and most constant vigilance on the part of all con- 
cerned will protect the limited number of systems, when 
we get them, against frozen standards, starvation of in- 
ventors and of developers of devices ior economy and 
the cessation of that progress which alone fights for the 
public against higher rates as cost rises. But what have 
the promoters of unifications defined as the public ne- 
cessity which jn their judgment makes concentration in- 
dispensable? This—the diffusion of the strong roads’ 
credit over the weak lines, thus tending to keep down 
rates and so to reconcile the public to whatever rate level 
under those circumstances may be required to attract 
sufficient capital for meeting the transportation needs of 
the country through adequate additions and progressive 
betterments. 

Shall the whole project fall to the ground through 
our failure to agitate incessantly for progress rather 
than for cheese-paring as the policy aimed at? Evident: 
unification is coming. Decentralization of purchases, of 
tests and of mechanical development within each system 
is essential if unification is not to spell stagnation equal 
to that with which government ownership usually 
blights any business that it clutches. 

Essential also is close scrutiny of tendencies toward 
manufacturing in railway shops. Unifications may ag- 
gravate the temptation. Mr. Wright, commenting on 
his list of progressive improvements already cited, re- 
marked: “Without the services of highly specialized 
technical, industrial and commercial talent of the or- 
ganizations now selling these things to the railroads, 
many of them would never have been developed, others 


would remain crude and inefficient and the cost of many 
(Continued on page 8&8) 
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Continuation of Liberal Improvement 
Program Forecast for 1928 


A study of budgets for 27 roads indicates capital 
expenditures aggregating $750,000,000 
By Elmer T. Howson, 


Western Editor, Railway Age. 


HE railways of the United States and Canada 
will spend approximately $750,000,000 of new 
capital for equipment and for new extensions 
and other additions to their roadway facilities during 
1928. This forecast is based on information received 
direct from the railways regarding their plans, supple- 
mented by statements from railway and industrial execu- 
tives and by a study of the present and prospective 
traffic and of the relation of this traffic to earnings and 
expenditures. It has been checked by comparisons with 
similar information furnished us for the same periods 
during each of the last five years and with the amounts 
actually spent for these purposes in these years. 

The figures are exclusive of still larger amounts 
which will be spent for current repairs and maintenance 
of the railway properties, chargeable to operating ex- 
penses. They compare with a forecast of $750,000,000 
to $900,000,000 made in these columns a year ago and 
with actual expenditures by the Class I roads of the 
United States alone for 1927 (with the last three rnonths 
estimated by the Bureau of Railway Economics) of 
$750,000,000, bringing the total capital expenditures 
for all roads in the United States and Canada to some- 
what more than $800,000,000. 

A comparison of the budgets received from the roads 
this year with those of the same roads last year indicates 
a slight decrease in activities in 1928. All figures of 
this character, must, however, be interpreted in the 
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light of related trends which affect the earnings of the: 
roads. The year 1927 opened with traffic and earnings 
at record high levels. The demand for facilities was 
likewise at the maximum. As the year advanced, how- 
ever, business receded slightly and during the last six 
months ran below that of the corresponding period of 
the previous year. This had an effect on improvement 
programs. While the decline was not sufficiently pro- 
nounced to lead to the suspension of work already 
authorized, it did remove the necessity for immediate 
relief at congested points and reduced the amount of 
work undertaken during the latter part of the year. 
The same conditions must be considered in arriving 
at an estimate of the expenditures that will be made dur- 
ing 1928. The year opens with traffic about 10 per cent 
below the record of a year ago. The consensus of the- 
railway executives who are quoted on the pages imme- 
diately preceding, however, is that the traffic in 1928 
will be as heavy or heavier than in 1927 and there are 
many who believe that it will again be at a high level 
by mid-summer. Numerous conditions give support to 
this belief. Particularly in the Northwest, the excellent 
crops, with their resulting increase in purchasing power 
in that area, give support to the prospect that traffic will’ 
increase. Therefore, while the traffic outlook caused us 
to reduce our forecast slightly last year from the total 
indicated by the budget figures we then had, the same 
reasoning causes us to give a more liberal interpretation 
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to this year’s figures and to predict that the year 1928 
will witness the continuation of the program for the 
improvement of railway facilities on approximately the 
same scale as in 1927. 

In Canada the outlook is for considerably more lib- 
eral expenditures than in 1927. While the plans of the 
two major systems have not progressed to the point 
where definite information regarding this year’s projects 
is available, these roads have already undertaken the 
construction of nearly 400 miles of new lines, work on 
most of which was started so late last fall that relatively 
little progress has yet been made. In addition, work 
has recently been resumed on the extension of the Hud- 
son Bay railway, involving 239 miles of new lines. In 
all, more than 640 miles of extensions alone are now 
under construction in Canada as compared with 309.6 
miles completed during 1927. 


..The Limitations of the Budgets 


In the consideration of the figures which are included 
in this study.of the improvement programs of the roads, 
it should be borne in mind that this article purports 
only to present as accurate an estimate as can be made 
at this time of the work that the roads will do during 
the year. This forecast is, of necessity, based on the 
budgets of a limited number of roads. This is due to 
the fact that many roads, including some of the largest, 
such as the New York Central and the Louisville & 
Nashville, do not prepare budgets, but authorize ex- 
penditures individually as the necessity for them arises 
at any time during the year. Other roads, including 
such large systems, as the Pennsylvania, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago & North Western 
and the Illinois Centtal, which follow the plan of pre- 
paring budgets, have been delayed in the completion of 
their plans this year with the result that their intorma- 
tion was not available in time for inclusion in these 
statistics. Furthermore, with respect particularly to 
equipment, not a few roads hesitate to make public their 
plans relative to prospective purchases or to indicate 
that they contemplate buying any locomotives or cars 
until they are ready to enter the market. 

In the preparation of this information it is also recog- 
nized that the approved budgets given us include only 
those projects that have materialized in sufficiently defi- 
nite form to warrant the managements in taking favor- 
able action. Even on those roads which follow the 
budget system closely projects arise throughout the year 
which demand favorable consideration and the approval 
of these swells the expenditures beyond the budget de- 
tails. 

In spite of these limitations, however, past experience 
has shown that the budgets that are available are suffi- 
ciently representative of the roads as a whole to provide 
a basis for a fairly accurate forecast of the year’s activ- 
ity. Thus, in the Railway Age of January 2, 1926, it 
was estimated that the expenditures for improvements 
in that year by all of the railways of the United States 
and Canada would approximate $750,000,000 to $900,- 
000,000, whereas the actual expenditures for the Class I 
roads of the United States alone aggregated $885,086,- 
000 and the total for all of the roads in the United 
States and Canada exceeded $925,000,000. Likewise, in 
the issue of January 1, 1927, it was again estimated that 
the roads of the United States and Canada would spend 
$750,000,000 to $900,000,000 for capital improvements 
and, as stated above, the capital expenditures of the 
Class I roads of the United States (with the last three 
months estimated by the Bureau of Railway Economics) 
aggregated $750,000,000, bringing the total expenditures 
for all roads, including Canadian, to more than $800,- 


000,000. 
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Because of this record it is believed that the forecast 
presented herewith offers as accurate an estimate of the 
magnitude of the railway expenditures as it is possible 
to make at this date. It is believed that it also indicates 
with relative accuracy the attitude of railway manage- 
ments as a group towards the business outlook. 


The Budgets On Which Our Estimates Are Based 


In arriving at our estimate of the amount of new capi- 
tal that will be added to the investment of railway prop- 
erties during the year, we were aided materially by data 
furnished us by 27 representative roads with a total mile- 
age of 80,241, including the following: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Central of Georgia 

Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Indianapolis & St. Louis 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Delaware, Lackawana & Western 
Duluth & Iron Range 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Great Northern 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern 

Lehigh Valley 

Long Island 

Louisville & Nashville 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western 

Northern Pacific 

Pere Marquette 

Reading 

Union Pacific 


An analysis of these budgets shows that these 27 
roads plan to spend $219,224,421 for capital improve- 
ments in 1928. If other roads in the United States and 
Canada should spend at the same rate the total sum 
will approximate $825,000,000. A part of this total 
mileage is, however, made up of short lines and those 
in sparsely developed areas which spend relatively less 
than the average. Recognizing this, we reduce our esti- 
mate to $750,000,000. This compares with total capital 
expenditures for the years immediately preceding as fol- 
lows: 


Dt? Kp edbugded parks en tssbeceesensukkeakaeue $653,260,000 
Se re re eee 557,035,000 
Dy Rtscsdneesdocentitesehawessdeasendvens 429,273,000 ~- 
Ea ea ee ee eee 1,059,149,000 
Be Ghecndensneakdkeeenesdecseeessenesaenss ‘874,743,000 
coos OCT TTT UCT TTT TTT TTT TITS TT Te 748,191,000 
Ate ticehh nc eeieite inne se hike ee kROOSS 885, “086: 000 
1927 (last 3 months estimated)............... 750,000,000 


Such a program is noteworthy because of the fact that 
it follows several years of equally active improvement. 
During the eight years from 1920 to 1927 inclusive, 
marking the period since the termination of federal 
control, it will be noted that the railways of the United 
States alone spent $5,956,744,000 for the improvement 
of their properties. In other words, they have increased 
their investment about 25 per cent in this period. Even 
more outstanding is their work during the last five years, 
during which time they have expended $4,317,169,000 
of new money or an average of more than $850,000,000 
annually. 

The continuation of this program on such a liberal 
scale is also unusual because of the fact that by reason 
of the large expenditures already made, the roads were 
able to handle the heaviest traffic in their history during 
the latter part of 1926 and the early months of the year 
just closed without any evidence of congestion or delay 
and with an actual surplus of facilities. The fact that 
in the face of such a record they proceed to add still 
further to their facilities affords evidence that they in- 
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tend to keep their facilities ahead of the demands that 
may be made upon them in periods of sudden increases 
in traffic. It also indicates optimism regarding the con- 
ditions immediately ahead. 

The magnitude of the expenditures included in the 
budget also indicates a realization on the part of many 
railway executives that there is a wide gap between the 
point when the volume of traffic makes added facilities 
necessary and the point when these facilities are justified 
on the basis of the economies they will effect. More 
and more the improvements being made are of the lat- 
ter class, prompted by the return they will earn in the 
form of operating economies. It is significant that, in 
general, those roads which have been prosecuting such 
programs actively of late are continuing them this year, 
indicating the vast opportunities that still await other 
roads which have been more backward in this respect. 


Large Appropriations Carried Over 


In addition to the appropriations included in the bud- 
gets for new projects these 27 roads carried over into 
the new year $49,000,000 in unexpected appropriations 
for work not yet completed. On this basis the total 
amount carried over for completion in 1928 by all of 
the roads exceeded $200,000,000 exclusive of equipment 
ordered in the closing weeks of the year, payment for 
which will not be due until delivery. While large, this 
sum is considerably smaller than in recent years. Thus, 
the amount carried over from 1925 into 1926 approxi- 
mated $475,000,000, a figure made unduly large by 
numerous orders for equipment placed late in the year. 
A year ago more than $350,000,000 was carried over 
into 1927 and to this was added the liberal appropria- 
tions for additions and improvements made during the 
year and particularly during the early months. Follow- 
ing the decline in traffic during the latter part of the 
year, however, less new work was authorized in the 
closing months of 1927, which fact explains the smaller 
amount carried over into this year. This is illustrated 
by the experience of one large western road which car- 
ried over into 1928 unexpended authorizations aggregat- 
ing only $110,000 of a total budget of $27,000,000. 

The total sum available for expenditures during 1928, 
including both new appropriations and those carried 
over from the preceding year, may, therefore, be placed 
at approximately $950,000,000. It is not to be expected. 
however, that all of this money will be spent during the 
current year, for some of this work will of necessity be 
carried over into the following year. Furthermore, if 
business returns to a high level during the early part of 
the year, as many railway executives and other industrial 
leaders anticipate, it is to be expected that improvement 
authorizations will be increasingly liberal as the year 
progresses and the carry-over into 1929 will be corre- 
spondingly greater. 

Among the roads with the larger unexpended ap- 
propriations are the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
with $3,000,000; the Great Northern with $12,000,000, 
more than $9,000,000 of which is in connection with the 
tunnel through the Cascade mountains and the change 
of line on the east approach; the Louisville & Nashville 
with $18,000,000, including $5,000,000 for equipment 
and $5,200,000 for a 13-mile line through the Cumber- 
land mountains of eastern Kentucky, and the Reading 
and the Union Pacific with $4,977,000 and $6,000,000 
respectively for a variety of projects. 

Individual projects of large magnitude which have 
been carried over include the Chesapeake & Ohio bridge 
across the Ohio river and other improvements at Cov- 
ington, Ky., with $10,000,000 unexpended ; grade sepa- 
ration in Milwaukee, Wis., on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
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& St. Paul, with $3,000,000 unexpended; terminal im- 
provements on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis with $6,000,000 unexpended at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and $1,241,000 at Sharonville,; electrification of the 
Pennsylvania’s line between Philadelphia, Pa., and Wil- 
mington, Del., with $5,500,000 carried over and $3,500,- 
000 for the renewal of a bridge over Newark bay, jointly 
with the Lehigh Valley; the elimination of grade cross- 
ings by the Reading at Manayunk, Pa., with $4,000,000 
carried over and the revision of station facilities at 
Huntington street, Philadelphia, by the same road, 
$1,700,000. 


The New Budgets 
Among the roads which have indicated that they are 


contemplating large capital expenditures during 1928 
are the following: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe................. $42,800,000 


hn ion ve w eee sie readeeeeen 24,000,000 
Union -Pacific:' Syatem ............cccccccccces 19,982,000 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western............. 17,140,000 
i i WS ook nwneawvacecersecncene 12,000,000 
Bh hy nx'e wc coon oak 11,407,051 
I awa eac bawlia 11,000,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford........... 9,800,000 


These appropriations will go for a vast variety of 
facilities which make up a railway. They are divided 
into two major groups: (1) equipment, consisting pri- 
marily of cars and locomotives, and (2) roadway and 
structures facilities. 

In the budgets sent us approximately $58,000,000 is 
allocated definitely for equipment as compared with 
$123,000,000 for roadway improvements. In other 
words, of those budgets for which we have received 
this division approximately 32 per cent of the total funds 
are allotted for equipment and 68 per cent for roadway 
improvements. This compares with 30 per cent for 
equipment and 70 per cent for roadway in the budgets 
received last year. This general division indicates a 
continuation of the tendency in recent years of devoting 
a larger percentage of the total expenditures to those 
facilities which promote the more intensive use of equip- 
ment and a smaller proportion to equipment itself, al- 
though the figures this year also confirm the impression 
that prevails in many quarters that the tendency for the 
equipment proportion to decline has been arrested and 
that 1928 will see relatively larger expenditures for 
equipment than in the recent past, which belief is sup- 
ported by the slightly greater increase in the percentage 
of this year’s budgets allotted for equipment as com- 
pared to those of a year ago. 

The trend of this division of the expenditures between 
equipment and roadway in recent years is shown in the 
following tabulation: 


Total Expendi- Per Ex- Per 
capital tures for cent penditures cent 

Year expenditures equipment of total for roadway of total 
1923 ......... $1,059,149,426 $681,723,991 64 $377 425,435 36 
a 874,743,228 493,608,460 56 381,134,768 44 
ree 784,191,000 338,114,000 45 410,077,000 55 
ee 875,000,000 380,000,000 43 495.000.0000 57 
a 570,215,000 204,992,000 36 365,223,000 64 

(first 9 months) 


This trend from the proportions prevailing in 1923 
is a natural one, for it indicates a return to the more 
nearly normal pre-war ratio when approximately one- 
third of the capital expenditures went for equipment 
and two-thirds for fixed properties. The slightly higher 
percentage of the appropriations scheduled for equip- 
ment this year indicates a belief on the part of the rail- 
way managements that their rolling stock has declined 
to the minimum consistent with efficient transportation 
service. For the comfort of the equipment builders, it 
should also be borne in mind that the greatest swell in 
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a appropriations during the year is commonly found in 


t. equipment, which is ordered without advance notice as 
0, the need arises and which many roads refrain from in- 
€ cluding in the budgets which they make public. Thus, 
l- while the information sent us a year ago indicated that 
),~ only about 30 per cent of the appropriations would go 
ly for equipment, the actual expenditures for the first nine 
S~ months of this year showed that this proportion actually 
pO increased to 36 per cent. For this reason it may be 
at expected that at least 40 per cent of the expenditures 
d, this year or approximately $300,000,000, will go for cars 


and locomotives and their accessories. 


Less New Lines Will Be Built 


38 In analyzing the budgets that we have received, one 
. of the outstanding characteristics is a marked curtail- 

ment in the mileage of new lines contemplated. This is 
00 in contrast with the conditions that have prevailed dur- 
00 ing the last two years. In 1926, 1,005 miles of new 
4 lines were built, a mileage greater than in any year 
00 since 1916. While the mileage completed in the year 
51 that has just closed fell back to 772, this was still a 
0 larger mileage than had been placed in operation in any 
~ year since 1917, with the single exception of 1926. 
»f Furthermore, 900 miles of new lines are now under 
d construction, most of which will be completed during 
i- the early months of this year. The carrying over of 


d ; this large mileage of extensions is due in a large meas- 
ure to the adverse weather last spring which retarded 
construction operations sufficiently to prevent the com- 
pletion of the lines before winter. This was true of the 
Illinois Central’s new line through southern Illinois and 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco’s connection with its 
recently-acquired Pensacola line, which two projects 
alone include more than 300 miles of lines. 

In contrast, no extensions approaching this magni- 
tude appear in the budgets furnished us, and the indi- 
cations are that the mileage of new lines authorized 
during this year will not exceed more than half of that 
now under construction, although it is probable that, 
because of the large mileage of lines already under 
construction, the total mileage completed during the 
current year will exceed that of any year since the war. 
The mileage of lines in prospect consists primarily of 
relatively short extensions to open up new areas for 
settlement in the west and to provide connections be- 
; tween existing lines. Typical of the latter is a 13-mile 
> extension which the Louisville & Nashville will con- 
struct through the mountains of eastern Kentucky at a 
cost of more than $5,000,000. Among the longer ex- 
tensions planned is one of 53 miles by the Union Pacific. 

A similar, although less pronounced tendency is 
shown in the amount of second, third and fourth track 
construction projected. A total of 710 miles was com- 
pleted in 1925 and 522 miles in 1926; in 1927 this fell 
to 473 miles. From the information contained in the 
budgets it appears that less than 400 miles of multiple 
main tracks will be undertaken next year. While only 
20 miles in length, one of the most expensive sections 
shown on the budgets is on the Lackawanna, where 20 
miles of third and fourth tracks is estimated to cost 


$2,700,000. 
Terminal Facilities Will Receive Attention 


The roads are recognizing the continued necessity for 
the consideration of their needs for freight classification 
facilities, for a number of the budgets contain relatively 
large appropriations for new facilities and more fre- 
quently for the revision and enlargement of existing 
facilities. While the budgets do not indicate as exten- 
sive programs of terminal reconstruction as prevailed 
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on the Southern two or three years ago or on the Nor- 
folk & Western last year, they indicate that the work 
this year will include the revision of the layouts at a 
larger number of points than in the past. 

The passenger terminal construction this year will be 
characterized by the prosecution of work on a number 
of outstanding projects of magnitude, including the 
continuation of work on the Cleveland Union Station 
and the inauguration of work at Cincinnati. The bud- 
gets indicate also that the roads as a whole are giving 
increasing attention to the improvement of their facili- 
ties at the less important points to bring them into 
harmony with the facilities elsewhere on their lines. 
In like manner, a number of roads are planning the 
improvement of their local freight handling facilities. 
Among the more important authorizations of this char- 
acter, the Norfolk & Western has appropriated $1,000,- 
000 for facilities at one point, the New Haven $800,000 
and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern $500,000. 

As in past years, only a limited number of roads are 
contemplating the extensive revision of their car and 
locomotive shop facilities, but these revisions, when 
made run into large sums of money. From the budgets 
furnished us it would appear that the roads will spend 
more than $15,000,000 for major improvements of this 
character next year. Among these, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford has set aside $850,000 and the 
Northern Pacific $1,175,000, while another western 
road plans to spend $800,000. Budgets for shop tools, 
however, are more common. Sixteen of the 27 roads 
reporting indicate their intention to spend more than 
$2,400,000 for this purpose, at which rate the capital 
expenditures for the year for shop tools will approximate 
$10,000,000, this amount representing added investment 
above the cost of the tools replaced. 

That the roads still value highly the possibilities of 
automatic signals as a means of facilitating the move- 
ment of traffic is indicated by the fact that eight of the 
roads whose budgets we have, indicate that they will 
spend approximately $1,800,000 for facilities of this 
character. The outstanding appropriation of which we 
have been advised is that of the Denver & Rio Grande 
which has set aside $590,000 for 204 miles of signals, 
while the Union Pacific, long a pioneer in the use of 
signals, will extend this form of protection over 58 miles 
of lines this year. 


Large Appropriations for Grade Separation 


A significant reflection of the times is the large and 
rapidly increasing proportion of the available funds that 
are being spent for the separation of grades with streets 
and highways. Practically every road whose detailed 
budget we have is making provision for the elimination 
of one or more important crossings. The aggregate 
sum set aside for this purpose by the roads whose fig- 
ures we have exceeds $17,000,000, or approximately 
eight per cent of their total budgets. On this basis the 
amount that will be spent in 1928 for the elimination of 
grade crossings will exceed $65,000,000. Among the 
Jarger programs of which we have been advised, are 
those of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, $2,500,- 
000; the Delaware & Hudson, $1,650,000; the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, $2,000,000; the Pere Mar- 
quette, $1,000,000; the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, $1,200,000; the Norfolk & Western, $4,500,000; 
the Northern Pacific, $950,000; and the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and the Great Northern, 
$600,000 each. 

Although commonly considered maintenance expendi- 
tures, the renewal of rails and the reballasting of lines 
make serious inroads on the capital as well as on the 
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operating funds of the roads. The rail and ballast pro- 
grams have been particularly liberal during the last two 
or three years with the result that the tracks are new in 
Letter condition than ever .before in their history. At 
the same time, it is evident that the managements of 
the railways are still of the opinion that much further 
improvement in this direction is warranted, for the pro- 
grams for both rail and ballast for the roads whose 
budgets we have indicate that they contemplate about 
20 per cent larger programs this year than in 1927. 
This is borne out in part by a comparison of the orders 
which the roads have already placed for rails for next 
year’s requirements. A comparison of these orders for 
the same roads, involving approximately half of the 
country’s annual production, indicates a tonnage slightly 
in excess of that of last year which in itself approached, 
if it did not equal, the high record in recent years. 

In addition to the expenditures that are more readilv 
classified, the ‘roads are called upon to make a large 
variety of other expenditures, including those for the 
strengthening of bridges, for new or improved water 
stations, for water treating plants, etc. More than 
$75,000,000 will go for miscellaneous expenditures of 
this character this year. Among these improvements 
the Chicago Great Western will spend $100,000 charge- 
able to capital account for the strengthening of bridges; 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & St. Louis a similar amount ; 
another western road, $1,500,000; the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, $910,000; the Union Pacific, $800,000 ; 
the Northern Pacific, $650,000; the Pere Marquette, 
$210,000: the Reading, $450,000, and the Delaware & 
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Hudson, $300,000. Likewise, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western has appropriated $190,000 for the improve- 
ment of its water stations, while the Great Northern 
has set aside $75,000 for the same purpose, the Norfolk 
& Western $1,500,000, the Northern Pacific $100,000 
and the Reading $256,000, which expenditures will be 
supplemented by $438,000 by another western road. 

While it is difficult to present any accurate forecast 
of the amounts that the railways will spend for new 
cars and locomotives, because of the unwillingness of 
many of the roads to indicate their intentions in advance 
of actual purchase, the information that has been fur- 
nished us indicates, as was stated above, that the rail- 
ways of the United States and Canada will spend more 
than $300,000,000 for equipment during 1928. The 
indications are further that this figure will be increased 
rather than diminished as the year progresses and the 
trend of traffic becomes more evident. This is borne 
out by the entrance of several roads into the market for 
considerable quantities during the closing weeks. 

Outstanding among the orders placed late in Decem- 
ber were those of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe for 
3,650 freight cars and 76 passenger cars, the Southern 
for 5,500 freight cars and 27 passenger cars, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville for 2,150 freight cars and 16 passenger 
cars, and the Mobile & Ohio for 700 freight cars. In 
addition, inquiries were also issued by the St. Louis-San 
Francisco for 4,000 freight cars and 20 passenger cars, 
by the Pacific Fruit Express for 2,000 refrigerator cars, 
by the Texas & Pacific for 1,000 freight cars and by 
the Pennsylvania for 690 passenger train cars. 








The Problem of Regulation 
(Continued from page 13) 


The south today is on a broader and more stable eco- 
nomic foundation than ever, and the limits of its pos- 
sibilities are still beyond the horizon of our present vision. 

The continued ease of credit, with the ability readily 
to finance business undertakings of demonstrable merit, 
is another favorable factor in the general situation. An- 
other is the prospective recovery in automobile pro- 
duction as a result of announced and pending changes 
in manufacturers’ programs. Finally, but by no ineans 
least important, although of a negative nature, is the 
fact that the dark spots which have appeared in the pic- 
ture of business the last year are mostly of known causes 
and causes that may reasonably be expected not to recur. 
An outstanding example is the devastating flood of 1927. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that for as far into the 
future as it is ever possible to make an intelligent fore- 
cast business will feel the beneficial effects of this pre- 
dominance of favorable elements. 

2. The adequacy of expenditures for additions and 
betterments to railway facilities has ceased to be meas- 
ured by the annual budgets of the railroads. The view 
is much sounder which looks to the program undertaken 
and carried out over a period of years. Through the ex- 
penditure of approximately six billion dollars for im- 
provements and extensions since the end of federal con- 
trol the managements of American railroads have given 
proof not only of their ability to meet the country’s re- 
quirements for transportation but of their good faith in 
the application of reasonable regulation. That record 
speaks for itself. 

Business may have its variable elements and its conse- 
quent uncertainties, but its growth over a period of years 
is a certainty. That makes me a believer in the necessity 
of growth in the machinery of transportation which 


serves business. Looking to the future and taking a 








view which comprehends not one year but a period of 
years, I am therefore impressed with the reed of con- 
tinued growth in the capacity as well as of continued in- 
crease in the efficiency of railway facilities. 

3. Will the railroads meet this need? Consideration of 
this question necessarily involves the further question of 
the present trend of railway regulation. The manage- 
ments of the railroads have raised and spent around six 
billion dollars upon the improvement and extension of 
their properties since federal control, and they deserve 
commendation for the faith in which they have carried 
on this gigantic program. It would seem, however, 
that the time is at hand when they should expect to see 
their faith confirmed by an adequate return upon- the 
money they have so courageously invested. 

The problem primarily concerns the regulation of 
railway rates. Laying aside the troublesome questions of 
valuation and of rate of return upon valuation—which. 
after all, are not ends of themselves, as some mistakenly 
believe, but means to an end—the aim of rate regulation 
should be to give the railroads money enough to pay 
operating expenses, taxes, fixed charges and dividends, 
with such a margin remaining as will enable them to ac- 
complish the needful expansion of railway facilities 
through the reinvestment of earnings and through the 
raising of new capital. That would still be the problem 
if there were no stated rule of rate making, and that 
problem is not being adequately solved at present. 

The problem is one of public policy, but it is a problem 
in the solution of which the railway managements of the 
country must concern themselves. It is unquestioned that 
public sentiment is better informed in railway matters 
and more kindly disposed toward the railroads than for 
years past. That is splendid, but such sentiment, favor- 
able though it may be, is ineffectual if it is not utilized 
to support the entirely reasonable demand for construc- 
tive rate regulation. Herein is the most important chal- 
lenge that is made to railway managements today. 














A Review of Railway Operations 
in 1927 


Operating efficiency continues to improve but net operating 
income falls off 


By Julius H. Parmelee 


Director, Bureau of Railway Economics 


drive toward higher levels of operating efficiency, 
in the face of declining traffic and revenues. This 
drive showed very successful results. 

Operating performance reached a higher average of 
efficiency than in 1926. A survey of the various factors 
of efficient railway operation clearly indicates a progres- 
sive gain year by year since 1923, when the railways put 
into effect a specific program looking to more effective 
performance. This progressive improvement in efficient 
operation is primarily the result of the program of 1923, 
consistently followed during the past five years. 

Railway achievement during each of these years can 
thus be attributed to the conscious development of a 
program of both individual and co-operative effort. To 
a greater degree, the same comment applies to the results 
for 1927. The efficient operation of 1927 was not a 
fortuitous circumstance, but grew out of a conscious and 
deliberate effort intelligently applied. The railways since 
the beginning of 1923 have invested more than four 
billions of new capital in their properties, have received 
a fine measure of co-operation from shippers and the 
general public through the extension of the shippers’ ad- 
visory board movement, and have continued to receive 
the loyal support of a large proportion of their em- 
ployees. 

Whatever may be the several causes of improvement 
in railway efficiency, the most significant feature of that 
improvement is its effect on the economic welfare of the 
United States. On this point, testimony is emphatic 
from all sources. 

The latest report of the Secretary of Commerce, for 
example, first refers to the steady improvement in rail- 
way service during the last few years, and adds: 

“The chronic car shortages of former years have been 
overcome. The proportion of rolling equipment in bad 
order, both cars and locomotives, has been greatly cut 
down ; in this respect the fiscal year 1926-27 marked the 
most satisfactory situation reported for many years. The 
tonnage per train has been increased. More important 
still from the standpoint of the general public welfare, 
delays in the movement of traffic have been greatly re- 
duced. The expedition of railway service has reacted 
favorably upon the entire economic structure. It is esti- 
mated that the rapidity of freight transportation is now 
from 30 to 40 per cent greater than at the close of the 
Wer. 

Thus it is no idle word to say that the railway systems 
of the United States have contributed effectively, and in 
no small measure, to our economic progress during the 
post-war period. 

Yet in 1927 their net income fell more than a hundred 
millions under the previous year, and their rate of return 
on investment dropped again below that five per cent 
mark which-—although far from adequate—they had 
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finally attained in 1926, after several years of slow rise 
toward that point. 


General Summary of 1927 


Railway operations in 1927 may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. A decline of more than two per cent in freight 
traffic, compared with the peak reached in 1926, and a 
decline of four per cent in passenger traffic. 

2. Total operating revenues lowered by three and a 
half per cent. 

3. Total operating expenses reduced about two per 
cent, and a slight increase in the operating ratio, which 
brought it to 74.1 per cent for 1927. This was lower 
than in any year of the past decade except 1926. 

4. Net railway operating income less than in 1926 by 
nine and a half per cent. 

5. A rate of return on property investment for the 
year of 4.50 per cent. This was lower by one-eighth 
than in 1926, and was also lower than in 1925. 

6. Continued condition of adequate, prompt, and de- 
pendable transportation service. 

7. Maximum performance in at least thirteen factors 
of operation, and a high level of attainment in all other 
factors. 

8. An index of general railway efficiency surpassing 
all previous years. 


Railway Traffic in 1927 


Freight traffic of the railways of the United States in 
1927 fell from two to three per cent below the record 
level attained in 1926. Except for 1926, however, the 
traffic of 1927 was greater than in any previous year. 

Measured in revenue carloadings, the traffic of 1927 
is estimated at approximately 51,500,000 cars. This is 
three per cent less than in 1926, but 3.4 per cent greater 
than the next preceding peak of 1923. 

In net ton-miles, the estimated total for 1927 was 478 
billions. This was about two per cent below 1926, but 
more than four per cent above 1923. 

The passenger-miles in 1927 fell four per cent below 
1926, and by greater margins were less than the totals 
of 1925 and all previous years back to 1916. The almost 
constant recession in passenger business since 1920 has 
resulted in a cumulative decline of 27 per cent during the 
past seven years. 

Table I is the basic table from which these compari- 
sons are drawn. The revenue carloading figures are the 
tabulations of the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association. Net ton-miles are based upon re- 
ports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and in- 
clude both revenue and non-revenue movement. The 
passenger-miles are also based upon the reports of the 
Commission, and include revenue movement only. 

All entries for 1927 in the table, and throughout the 
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remainder of this presentation of statistics, are partially 
estimated, and will be subject to revision when the final 
returns for the year become available. All the ‘Statistics 
relate to railways of Class I. 

Table I compares the traffic results fur the year 1927 
with those for 1926, 1925, 1923, and the five-year aver- 
age from 1922 to 1926. The year 1923 has been in- 
cluded, along with 1925 and the five-year average, be- 
cause it was a peak year of freight traffic, and with 1926 
presents a significant basis of comparison against which 
the traffic statistics of 1927 may be measured. 


Table I—Comparative Traffic Results 


KevENUE CARLOADINGS 

1927 cen vas - 51,500,000 
Sere re ‘ 53,100,000 
Pitctetbans dheewuhennce’ 51,224,000 
5-yea 1 1922—1926.. 49,176,000 
eee 49,812,000 

Net Ton-MILes 
1927... ; 478,000,000,000 
1926... ...+.» 488,578,000,000 
Pee . 456,087 000,000 
S-year av. 1922—1926.. Jes 441,574,000,000 
+ ait 457,607 ,.000,000 

Pa ;ER-MILE 
1927 , 34,000,000 ,000 
192¢ ; 35,417,000,000 
1925 : on : 35,964,000,000 
19 ‘ 36,219,000.0U0 


S-year av. 1922 
38,008,000,000 


The aggregate of 51,500,000 carloadings in 1927 was 
a drop below the million-car-a-week average that was 
reached in 1926, for the first time in railroad history. 

During the ten-year period from 1918 to 1927, inclu- 
sive, the trend of railway freight traffic has been gen- 
erally upward. This is especially significant when we 
recall that the first year of the period was a war year, 
when traffic took an unusual spurt. 

The average weekly loadings for each vear of this 
ten-year period have been as follows: 


1918.. 858.000 Se 958,000 
1919. 804,000 » 933,000 
1920 868.000 Pscttestieedensewed 985,000 
1921 756,000 . PPC ee 1,021,000 
192. 831,000 BPG anes 990,000 


The net increase for the period as a whole was from 
a weekly average of 858,000 in 1918 to 990,000 in 1927, 
or about fifteen per cent. This is one measure of the 
business expansion of the United States during the past 
decade. The same expansion may be measured by study- 
ing the carloading statistics in terms of the performance 
during individual weeks and months. 

Prior to the year 1920, the freight loadings had never 
reached a million cars in any single week. That was an 
unattained, and some thought unattainable, goal. In 
1920, however, five million-car weeks were reported. 
Although there were none in 1921 and 1922, the year 
1923 reported 21; in 1924 the number of million-car 
weeks reported fell to 11; in 1925 the number rose again 
to 20. The country now began to think of carloadings 
not in terms of occasional weeks of a million cars each, 
but of an average weekly loading of a million or more. 

The million-car average was attained in 1926, and 
was in fact surpassed by more than 20,000 cars. Twelve 
weeks in that year went over 1,100,000 cars, and three 
weeks over 1,200,000. In 1927 the year’s average 
dropped below a million; there were only nine individual 
weeks above 1,100,000 cars, and none above 1,200,000. 

However, there were 28 million-car weeks in 1927, 
which was a greater number than in any previous year. 
The first such week came in March, two months earlier 
than in 1926. This was due to the heavy coal move- 
ment in the early spring months. Beginning with May, 
every week except three holiday weeks recorded a mil- 
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lion cars or more, down to and including the first week 
in November. 

As in 1926, a weekly average of one million cars or 
over was reported for seven of the calendar months of 
1927. These months were March and the six months 
from May to October, inclusive. The highest weekly 
average was reached in October, with 1,118,000 cars. 

As to individual weeks, successive peaks have been 
recorded from time to time during the past ten years, 
beginning with a peak of 991,980 cars in 1918, and 
ending with a much higher peak of 1,208,878 cars in 
1926. The peak in 1927 occurred during the week 
ending October 25, when 1,128,486 cars were reported. 
This was more than six per cent below the high week 
of 1926. 

Because of the heavy freight traffic during the first 
half of 1927, which came at the time of year when 
traffic is usually lightest, and because of the smaller 
traffic during the second half of 1927, when the traffic 
is normally heaviest, the loadings were distributed more 
evenly throughout the year 1927 as a whole than dur- 
ing the preceding year. This is proved by measuring the 
weekly deviation from the year’s average, both for 1927 
and 1926. In 1926 this weekly deviation amounted to 
84,037 cars, or approximately eight per cent. The devi- 
ation in 1927, however, was reduced to 60,330 cars, or 
approximately six per cent. 

While any reduction in average weekly deviation rep- 
resents a forward step toward greater stabilization of 
traffic, together with a better and more even distribu- 
tion, too much emphasis should not be laid upon this 
factor in 1927, because of the marked difference be- 
tween the first and second halves of the year with re- 
spect to the movement of coal. During the first six 
months, the number of cars loaded with coal was greater 
than during the corresponding period of 1926 by more 
than 300,000 cars. During the second half of the year, 
however, the number of coal loadings in 1927 was less 
than during: the corresponding six months of 1926 by 
945,000 cars. This striking difference between the two 
halves of the year had no small influence on the evening 
up of the distribution of the freight traffic over the sev- 
eral weeks of the vear. 


Trend of Freight Traffic 


Attention has already been directed to the great de- 
cline in coal loadings during the later months of 1927, 
as compared with the first half of the year. To a lesser 
degree, the same trend may be found in other classes 
of commodities. The result for total carloadings was 
that the earlier weeks and months of the year showed 
a consistent increase over the corresponding periods of 
1926, that that increase gradually turned into a decrease, 
and that the decrease showed a rising tendency toward 
the end of the year. 

This fact may be illustrated by comparing the car- 
loadings of the two years in terms of a moving aver- 
age; that is, a percentage comparison between succes- 
sive periods of the two years, carried forward from 
month to month by dropping a month at the beginning 
of the period and adding another at the end. Making 
this computation on the basis of an average period of 
three months, we may compare the first three months 
of 1927 with the first three months of 1926, then drop 
January and add April to our comparison, then drop 
February and add May, and so on through the year. 
This method irons out the effect of sharp changes that 
might occur in any one month, and gives a truer pic- 
ture of the trend through the year than if the com- 
parison were made on a monthly basis. 
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fable [1 presents a series of percentage comparisons 
between 1927 and 1926, based upon a moving average 
of carloadings by three-month periods. 


Table II 


CoMPARISON OF CARLOADINGS, 1927 anv 1926 


Per Cent 
Increase in 1927 


ET . . cciveneesnieaed ei eaten seater L ae 
SED > <4 ile avs cee bedauebeeenes eneeaas k 3.3 
RE (atk wh tena ne ne ueeeeaee aewehas ewaen » be 
DEE  <cais utkaenen thenatahenutbh ewe sande D 0.5 
SE a ne ine 6b pea ae Se ORR Sd OOS Nees e's D 3.3 
DE <- scccccee ChRSGNS MEE SOE SNS SeE SEUSS D 3.9 
Dn |... cvhwvennhéeeivadsesueasseenke D 4,1 
BEE nice ereneded eedeetadacetenenas o D 4.6 
PY 6 ine dedccecansdneeacus<qees D 6.6 
CP sh ienne cds cdedeseceanbébadenes D 8.6 


The table clearly brings out the declining trend of 
freight traffic in 1927. Beginning with the first three 
months, there was an increase over 1926 of more than 
three per cent. This increase was barely maintained 
in the next period compared, was then cut in half, and 
then became a decrease. The decrease steadily rose, 
period by period, until it exceeded eight per cent for the 
last three months of the year. 


Loadings According to Commodities 


Table III distributes the carloadings of 1927 among 
the eight general groups or classes according to which 
they are reported by the Car Service Division. 

To place the table upon a basis comparable with 
previous years, the percentage distribution is shown for 
1927, and also for 1926 and 19235. 

The smaller proportion of coal and coke loadings in 
1927 than in 1926 stands out as the significant feature 
of this table. Combining the two classes, the propor- 
tion was 19.9 per cent in 1926, and 18.9 per cent in 
1927. Although coal and coke loadings ran ahead of 
1926 during the spring, they fell off so greatly in the 
later months as to make the totals for the year lower 
than in 1926 by some 700,000 cars. 

Less marked changes brought out by Table III are 
the reduced percentages in 1927 for ore, forest prod- 
ucts and live stock. The miscellaneous group of manu- 
factured products, comprising more than three-eighths 
of the total loadings, showed a relative increase over 
the proportion of 1926, and small increases were also 
reported for merchandise and for grain. 











Table III 
PERCENTAGE Distrtnution oF ComMopity CARLOADINGS 
1927 \ 

Number Per cent 1926 1925 
Grain and products........ 2,369,000 4.60 4.51 4.50 
i Seer 1,540,000 2.99 3.01 3.19 
Pe 4hunabenencmars Pre 9,172,000 17.81 18.62 17.39 
Tn ceceatenesuivese ane 546.000 1.06 1.30 1.22 
Forest products........... 3,414,000 6,63 6.86 7.30 
_ ere ae a 1,921,000 3.73 4.10 3.93 
"SS a ae 13,215,000 25.66 25.24 25.75 
Mise, ..... PP 37.52 36.36 36.72 
Dili: cascsicsenienecdnan "51,500,000 100.00 100,00 100.00 


Freight Ton-Miles 


The ton-miles, as well as carloadings, showed a reces- 
sion in 1927. The total of 478 billion net ton-miles for 
the year was less by 2.2 per cent than in 1926, but was 
4.6 per cent above the total for 1925. 

Ton-miles showed a smaller relative decrease in 1927 
than did carloadings. This general difference between 
carloadings and ton-miles, in respect to the rate of de- 
crease in 1927, held generally throughout the year. 
Every month to and including May reported increases 
for both factors of freight movement, with the rate of 
increase in ton-miles always greater than that of car- 
loadings. Every one of the remaining months of the 


vear reported a decline under 1926, with the rate of va 
The 


crease smaller for ton-miles than for carloadings. 
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explanation of this difference seems to lie in the larger 
proportion of coal movement in the spring of 1927 
than in 1926, the smaller proportion of coal in the 
autumn, and the slightly smaller proportion ef miscel- 
laneous and merchandise freight in the total of the year. 


Chart A shows by months the freight traffic of the 


NET TON-MILES, BY MONTHS 
(5 year average 1922-1926, and years 1926 and 1927) 
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year 1927, compared with 1926 and with the five-year 
average from 1922 to 1926. The two final months of 
1927 are partially estimated. 


Passenger Business Declines 


Revenue passenger-miles in 1927 were less by four 
per cent than in 1926, and fell to a point about 27 per 
cent below the record level of 1920. In fact, one must 
turn back to the year ended June 30, 1916, to find a 
smaller aggregate demand for passenger service than in 
1927. All of the increase that occurred between 1916 
and 1920 has now been gradually eaten away by the 
various forms of competition. 

Whether the continued decline of 1927 resulted from 
still fiercer competition than in other years, or whether 
it partially reflected the “profitless prosperity” of the 
year, the effect on passenger revenue was to: reduce it 
below a billion dollars, which was the first time this has 
occurred in a decade. 

Chart B strikingly portrays the declining passenger 
service of 1927, month by month, below the correspond- 
ing results of 1926 and even below the average annual 
levels of the five-year period to 1926. 


Financial Results in 1927 


With a decline in both freight and passenger traffic 
during 1927, revenues could not but show a decrease. 
Total operating revenues amounted to $6,225,000,000 
in 1927, which was a decrease of 224 million dollars, or 
3.5 per cent, under 1926. 

The aggregate of operating expenses in 1927 was 
$4,610,000,000, which was a reduction of 105 million 
dollars, or 2.2 per cent. Operating expenses last year 
were less than in 1926, 1923, and 1920, but were 


greater than in any other previous year. 
The operating ratio, or percentage relationship be- 
showed an 


tween revenues and expenses, increase 
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over 1926, rising from 73.1 to 74.1 per cent. This ratio 
progressively declined each year from 1920 to 1926, but 
turned upward again in 1927. The lowest ratio attained 
in the ten years to 1927 was the average of 73.1 per cent 
reported for 1926, 

Railway taxes paid in 1927 amounted to $388,000,000, 
a decrease of six million dollars under 1926. This re- 
duction is more than explained by the decline in railway 
gross and net earnings during the year. Tax accruals 
are set up on railway books with an eye on the current 
net income, and when that net income is falling, the tax 
accruals will also decline. This is particularly true in 
the case of the Federal income tax of 13% per cent, 
and is also true of many state and local taxes which are 
levied on the basis of gross or net earnings, or both. 
All other railway taxes than those levied on their in- 
come showed a considerable increase during 1927. 

Total net railway operating income for 1927 is esti- 
mated at $1,115,000,000. This was a decrease of 117 
million dollars, or 9.5 per cent, under 1926. It was also 
less than the net income of 1925 by 24 millions. 

The rate of return on investment, which is the sig- 
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Chart B 


nificant measure of the financial results of the year, 
showed an even greater relative decrease, dropping from 
5.13 per cent in 1926 to 4.50 per cent in 1927, This was 
a decline of about one-eighth, whereas the amount of 
net income fell about one-tenth. As the total railway 
investment in 1927 was greater than in 1926, it is clear 
that any given reduction in net income would mean an 
even greater reduction in the rate of return. 

The average annual rate of return for the five years to 
1926 was 4.50 per cent, which was the same rate as that 
of 1927. While there has been some improvement in 
the rate since 1920, the return of 4.50 per cent on invest- 
ment in 1927 was below that earned in both 1925 and 
1926, and is not a feature of the year’s operations that 
offers great encouragement for the future. These highly 
significant measures of the financial results of the past 
eight vears, or from 1920 to 1927, are given below. 


Rate of Rate of 
return on return on 
Investment investment 
1920... 0.09% kc cckedeseekenesene 4.33% 
1921... 2.92% SR s 46 sccccesevecescoss 4.85 % 
. 3.61% BPP cecccccesceeceeeoss 5.13% 
1923... 4.48% SET vcncccecasecce eee 4.50% 


Compared with a rate of return of 4.50 per cent for 
the United States as a whole, the rates for the three dis- 
tricts in 1927 were approximately as follows: East, 5 
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per cent; South, 4.45 per cent, and West, 4 per cent. 
Table IV summarizes the revenues, expenses, taxes, 
net operating income, and rate of return, comparing the 
year 1927 with 1926 and the five-year period 1922 to 
1926. 
Table IV 


ConpENSED INcoME ACCOUNT : 
Five-year ave 


1927 1926 1922-1926 

(millions) (millions) (millions) 

Total operating revenues.. soon Be $6,449 $6,121 
Total operating expenses........ 4,610 4,715 4,652 
DE: scicaxrweddvhnnae eats gata 388 394 349 
Net operating income............ 1,115 1,232 1,024 
Return on property investment.... 4.50 5.13 4.50 


Operating Revenues 

Aggregate operating revenues declined 3.5 per cent 
under 1926, but were 1.7 per cent above the preceding 
five-year average. 

Table V is a summary of the component items of oj 
erating revenue, the returns for 1927 being compared 
with those of 1926 and of the five-year period for the 
years 1922 to 1926, inclusive. 











Table V 
Rattway Operating REVENvVE 
Five-year aver 

1927 1926 1922-1926 

(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Freight revenue................. $4,670 $4,809 $4,469 
Passenger revenue..... 977 1,043 1,080 
Mail revenue gate 93 96 95 
obo o5.0-c wien 137 149 147 
All other revenue............... 348 352 330 
Os bbb vince ncevassesiene $6,225 $6,449 $6,121 


Every class of railway revenue declined in 1927. The 
greatest relative decrease occurred in express revenue, 
which fell off eight per cent. Passenger revenue de- 
clined about six per cent. Freight revenue showed the 
greatest amount of decrease, the decline being 139 mil- 
lion dollars, or nearly three per cent. Mail revenue 
fell off about three per cent, while miscellaneous or “al! 
other” revenues showed a decrease of one per cent. 

Compared against the five-year averages, freight 
revenue in 1927 showed an increase, while the remaining 
items, except the “all other” group, declined. 


Operating Expenses 


Aggregate operating expenses were reduced 105 mil- 
lion dollars under 1926, or 2.2 per cent. The decrease 
under the annual average of the preceding five-year 
period was slightly less than one per cent. . 

Table VI summarizes the various items of operating 
expense in 1927, compared with 1926 and the averagi 
of the five vears. 











Table VI 
Rartway OperatING ExPENses 

Five-year aver 

1927 1926 1922-1926 

(millions) (millions) (millions) 

Maintenance of way............ $880 $874 812 
Maintenance of equipment....... 1,225 1,292 1,313 
DEE cteneteariveuetennsecsuns 120 115 100 
UE ok ket nbsntinnree 2,157 2,209 2,217 
General and other............... 228 225 210 
DO 46%c0isieebaanewen $4,610 $4,715 $4,652 


Some of the classes of expense increased in 1927, and 
some declined. Maintenance of equipment showed the 
greatest reduction, both in amount and percentage. Al- 
though maintenance of way increased slightly, the two 
maintenance accounts combined were below the returns 
for 1926 by 61 million dollars, or 2.8 per cent. 

The other important item in this group, transporta 
tion expenses, declined 2.4 per cent. General and other 
expenses increased 1.4 per cent, while traffic expenses 
increased 4.6 per cent. 

Comparing 1927 with the five-year average, the two 
largest items of transportation and maintenance of 
equipment expenses showed decreases, while the other 
items increased. 
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Receipts Per Traffic Unit 


Railway revenues declined in 1927, in all branches of 
the service. So far as the freight and passenger serv- 
ices were concerned, the decrease in revenue was rela- 
tively greater than the actual decline in traffic. Respect- 
ing the other services, known factors do not exist by 
which to measure the physical amount of the service 
rendered. 

The number of ton-miles fell off two per cent in 1927, 
while freight revenue declined three per cent. Passen- 
ver-miles decreased four per cent, and passenger reve- 
nue six per cent. The answer to these apparent discrep- 
ancies lies in the declining price of transportation in 
1927, that is, what the public paid the railways per 
transportation unit. In both the freight and the pas- 
senger service, average receipts per unit were lower 
in 1927 than in any previous year since 1920. 

The average receipts per ton-mile and passenger- 
mile, year by year from 1921 to 1927, are presented in 
Table VII. These averages are the respective price 
levels of the two principal kinds of transportation serv- 
ice rendered by the railways. 


Table VII 


Recerpts pFk TON-MILE AND PASSENGER-MILE, 1921-1927 
Receipts per Receipts per 
ton-mile passenger-mile 


(cents) (cents) 
Seer see ee 1.275 3.086 
eee epee ee ne ee 1.177 3.027 
1923. pried waa oi 1.116 3.018 
1924. aehanee 1.116 2.978 
1925. ecbcetien 1.097 2.938 
1926. Seewes ae 1.081 2.936 
ne ee 1.075 2.900 





Per cent decrease: 
1927 under 1926 0.6 * 
SREP WE Wee veces cs cdecvscencns 15.7 6. 


Receipts per ton-mile in 1927 averaged 1.075 cents, 
which represented a reduction of six-tenths of one per 
cent. This reduction, added to the reductions of earlier 
vears, brought the average for 1927 to a point nearly 
sixteen per cent below 1921, the year of highest post- 
war averages. 

Similarly, average receipts per passenger-mile for 
1927 were about one per cent below 1926, and six per 
cent below 1921. 


ow 


Capital Expenditures 


Railway capital expenditures have played a highly 
significant part in the now historic program of the rail- 
ways, which since 1923 has effected many improvements 
in plant and operations. These expenditures have en- 
abled a rehabilitation of equipment, and have provided 
many new additions to roadway, tracks, and yard fa- 
cilities. 

The gross capital expenditures of the railways during 
the past five vears have been as follows: 


1923.... $1,059,000,000 1926... 885,000,009 
PPG ceesce 875,000,000 9927 «cee 750,000,000 
1925... 00. 748,000,000 ——$___——_—_. 

i ee $4,317,000,000 


Thus the aggregate expenditure of new capital dur- 
ing the past five years has amounted to nearly four and 
one-third billions of dollars, an annual average of more 
than $860,000,000 per year. The cumulative effect of 
these expenditures on railway efficiency, which will be 
described later, can hardly be over-emphasized. 

Unexpended authorizations of capital expenditures for 
improvement purposes were brought over from 1926 
into 1927, in the amount of $375,000,000. Additional 
authorizations during 1927, aggregating some $765,000,- 
000, brought the grand total of authorized expenditures 
under way during the year to $1,140,000,000. Actual 
expenditures during the year were $750,000,000, leav- 
ing a carry-over of $390,000,000 into 1928. 

The estimated capital expenditures in 1927 are de- 
tailed in Table VITT. 
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Table VIII 
Capita, Expenpiturres tn 1927 

RES pcctnhb tds Candkeabid ended ein $71,000,000 
UES GOOD 65 6 665.000006006608600060008 137,000,000 
PRSOCMMOTSERER GREG sc occ ccccccccecseseccescess 41,000,0 
Ev evccccesceetecnbsanenaeenese 20,000,000 
on 98604406 RG0 bap eb ORES EMS 142,000,000 
SS Ee err rer 46,000,000 
RE TR oon knk0ckgcdnnessecivnses 14,000,000 
Shops, engine houses and machinery.......... 37,000,000 
All other improvements. .........eee.ssseee8 + 242,000,000 

a 6ibiks en dkenadens ccowessgusatabed $750,000,000 


Of this estimated total of $750,000,000 expended for 
capital improvements in 1927, $269,000,000 was appor- 
tioned to new equipment, while the remaining $481,- 
000,000 went into roadway and structures. The propor- 
tions were 36 per cent for equipment and 64 per cent 
for roadway. 

The proportion of total capital expenditures devoted 
to the purchase of new equipment declined steadily from 
1923 to 1927. This proportion, which was 64 per cent 
in 1923, fell year by year to 42 per cent in 1926, and 
to 36 per cent in 1927. For the five years as a whole, 
however, capital expenditures were divided very evenly 
between equipment on the one hand and roadway and 
structures on the other hand, the respective five-year 
totals being 2,155 million dollars for equipment and 
2,163 millions for roadway. 

Locomotive and car installations were fewer in 1927 
than during 1926. Comparing the first eleven months of 
each year, the aggregates were 1,820 locomotives in 
1927, and 2,193 in 1926. Corresponding totals for 
freight cars were 67,985 in 1927 and 92,368 in 1926. 
’assenger car installations for nine months aggregated 
1,851 units in 1927, and 2,260 in 1926. 

Retirements during the first eleven months of 1927 
numbered 3,194 locomotives and 82,435 freight cars. 
For nine months, 2,395 passenger cars were retired. 

The new locomotives placed in service in 1927 aver- 
aged 50,656 pounds of tractive effort, whereas the re- 
tired locomotives averaged only 31,304 pounds. As a 
result, although unit retirements were nearly twice as 
great as installations, the aggregate tractive power of the 
new units almost equalled that of the retired units, and 
the average power of the locomotives in use increased 
from 41,783 pounds per locomotive at the end of 1926 
to 42,589 pounds on November 30, 1927. 

Although fewer new freight cars were installed dur- 
ing 1927 than in 1926, there was a continued trend 
both toward greater average and greater aggregate ca- 
pacity. The new freight cars placed in service in 1927 
had an average capacity of 49 tons, whereas the units 
retired averaged only 3714 tons. The net result was 
an increase in the aggregate capacity of all freight cars 
in service, while the average capacity per car rose from 
45.3 tons at the close of 1926 to 45.6 tons on November 
30. 

Statistics of unfilled orders for new equipment showed 
a marked reduction in 1927. Locomotives on order at 
the end of November were reported as 69, compared 
with 344 on the same date in 1926, while the number of 
freight cars on order was 9,921, compared with 11,591 
in 1926. Passenger cars on order at the end of Sep- 
tember fell off from 766 in 1926 to 709 in 1927. 


Reserve Equipment 


During the past four years the railways have handled 
a large freight traffic with at all times a reserve fund 
of motive power and of freight cars. In fact, the traf- 
fic of these four years has been greater than in any 
other four vears of railway history, and the amount of 
equipment in reserve at the same time has also been 
greater than ever before. While the traffic in 1927 was 
somewhat less than in 1926, the reserve or surplus of 
motive power and of freight car capacity increased by 
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a much greater margin than would be explained by the 
smaller traffic. 

Tables IX and X summarize the situation as to re- 
serve equipment. They show, for the first of each 
month from January to December, 1927, the number of 
stored locomotives and surplus freight cars, respec- 
tively. Comparisons are made with 1926 and also with 
the five-year average to 1926. 

Table IX is the summary of the number of stored 
locomotives, in good condition and potentially ready for 
service at any time. 


Table IX 
Srorep Servicearste Locomotives, First Day or Each MontHu 
Average 
1927 1926 1922-1926 
January -» 4,601 5,166 4,567 
February -.+« 4,666 5,048 4.042 
March . 5,124 4,839 3,974 
April . owe ae 5,370 4,543 
May 6,212 5,918 5,528 
June. ives ae 5,913 5.573 
July .. , - 6,219 5,909 5,628 
August ces Se 5,643 5,219 
Septembe: . 6,251 5,432 4,730 
October . : ‘ . : 5,720 4,680 3,912 
November eS 4,102 3,320 
December . ererer ee -.. 6,695 4,052 3,530 


The number of stored locomotives in 1927 ranged 
from a minimum of 4,600, on January 15 (a date not 
included in Table IX.) to a maximum of 6,663, on Aug- 
ust 1. Both this minimum and this maximum were 
higher than the corresponding extremes of 1926, which 
were 3,841 and 5,978, respectively. The extremes re- 
ported in 1926 occurred on other dates than the first of 
the month, and do not appear in the table. 

While these statistics of minimum and maximum are 
significant, they do not tell the story of the potential 


STORED SERVICEABLE LYCOMWCTIVES, ON 1ST OF EACH MONTH 


(5 year averege 1922-1926, and ye rs 1926 and 1927) 
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reserve of motive power for the haulage of freight and 
passengers so fully as the averages of the respective 
periods. On this basis, too, the year 1927 stands out 
above 1926 and the five years. The average number of 
stored locomotives in 1927 (eleven months) was 5,788, 
compared with 5,123 during the year 1926, and an aver- 
age of 4,523 for the five-year period. This large num- 
ber of lomotives in storage during 1927, which ranged 
13 per cent above the average for 1926, was a con- 
tinued guarantee on the part of the railways that the 
transportation needs of the public were being protected 
by an adequate margin of motive power. 

Chart C is the graphic statement that corresponds to 


Table IX. Except at the beginning of the year, the 
curve for 1927 ran well above that for 1926, and the 
spread increased to more than 2,600 locomotives in De- 
cember. Compared with the five-year average, there 
was a margin in favor of 1927 at all times, and this 
margin or spread increased materially toward the end 
of the year. 

Table X tells the same story for surplus freight cars, 
in good physical condition. This statement relates to 
cars reported as idle, or surplus, during the first week 
of each month in 1927, 1926, and the average for five 
years. These statistics are reported for four periods 
per month, averaging about a week each. 





Table X 
Freight Car Surpius, First Week or Eaco Montu 
Average 
1927 1926 1922-1926 
OS ... nccvathesatnaesneniens 326,837 310,155 256,457 
February aencsdethendeweesawes 257,767 240,424 178,562 
OT SS ee er ee ete 267,616 202,432 190,129 
 teichwows waeaciad mls Stace emia aich 254,095 274,219 255,822 
I en iets ebia Gide eras aie eitame decaninnens aan 245,113 270,385 254,639 
DD. sinwemssausciecnwaetaneneon 274,062 270,841 250,614 I 
Te re ree 282,559 239,167 230.583 | 
Ce ee re 254,324 179,771 166,970 | 
Pe: i ceseehtnk me eeadntaen 175,704 141,096 102,886 
0 ne even ee 142,678 100,069 68,776 
ON OOO OCT eee 207,757 88,130 96,313 
EEE saéecdskeesavaeneenaans 385,748 164,580 176,784 


The number of surplus cars ranged from a minimum 
of 135,059 in October (middle of the month) to a maxi- 
mum of 385,748 in December. both these extremes 
were above the corresponding extremes of 1926, which 
were 79,016 and 310,155, respectively ; neither of the ex- 
tremes for 1926 appears in the table, as they occurred 
in other weeks than the first week of the month. 

As in the case of locomotives, greater significance 
attaches to statistics of the average reserve of freight 
cars than to those of the minimum and maximum. The 
average number of freight cars reported as surplus dur- 
ing 1927 (to December 7) was 247,305, compared with 
a surplus of 209,644 cars during 1926, and 186,225 















cars during the five years. The superiority of 1927 in 
this respect is clear, the average running 18 per cent 
above that for 1926. 
This same superiority is brought out in Chart D, which 
AVERAGE DAILY FREIGHT CAR SURPLUS, BY MONTHS 
(5 year average 1922-1926, and years 1926 and 1927) 
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gives the average daily freight car surplus during each 
month of 1927, 1926, and the five years. 

Closely related to statistics of freight car surplus are 
those dealing with freight car shortage. As the surplus, 
or reserve, of cars ran unusually high in 1927, so did 
the shortage run unusually low. 

Car shortages were generally smaller in 1927 than in 
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any recent year. These shortage reports, like those of 
surplus, are made four times per month. Of 45 com- 
pilations so made through the first week in December, 
nine carried a story of no shortage whatever. There 
was no shortage of cars throughout the whole month 
of June. When the aggregate loading of nearly 4,000,- 
000 cars of freight in that month is considered, this 
complete absence of even one unfilled car order from 
any shipper constitutes a really remarkable railroad 
achievement. The largest shortage reported at any 
time in 1927 was 2,151 cars; the next largest was 775; 
all others fell below 700. In fifteen weeks shortages of 
less than 100 cars were reported. 

The average shortage reported for the year 1927 was 
183 cars, compared with corresponding averages of 286 
cars in 1926 and 443 cars in 1925. An average shortage 
of 183 freight cars is a negligible item in the 2,300,000 
cars daily passing from carrier to shipper and from 
shipper to carrier. 


Railway Operating Efficiency 


The operating efficiency of the railways of the United 
States reached a new high level in 1927. Many of the 
factors of efficiency broke all records, while all the 
others compared favorably with any other year. 

These high levels attained by the railways in 1927, 
as already pointed out, were another forward step in the 
program of progressive improvement of railway opera- 
tions, under way since the beginning of 1923. 

The tables and charts already presented with respect 
to reserve motive power and freight car capacity, and 
the virtual disappearance of freight car shortage, have 
indicated one phase of railway efficiency during 1927. 
These statistics of reserve equipment should be consid- 


PERCENTAGE OF LOCOMOTIVES IN SERVICEABLE CONDITION ON FIRST OF EACH MONTH 


A 
PERCENTAGE OF FREIGHT CARS IN SERVICEABLE CONDITION, BY MONTHS 
(5 year average 1922-1926, and year 1927) 
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ered in relation to the physical condition of the equip- 
ment actually at work. It will be recalled that stored 
locomotives and surplus freight cars are all in good 
condition and serviceable. Statistics of unserviceable 
locomotives and cars therefore deal with equipment that 
is in active service. 
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Chart E pictures the proportion of equipment reported 
during each month as serviceable. It relates to both 
locomotives and freight cars, and compares 1927 with 
the five-year average to 1926. 

The lower half of Chart E presents a graphic pic- 
ture of the percentage of locomotives in serviceable con- 
dition during each month of 1927, compared with the 
five-year average. The upper half of the chart presents 
a similar picture for freight cars. Both the curves for 
1927 run consistently above the corresponding five-year 
curves, this being especially true in the case of locomo- 
tives. 

In fact, the proportion of equipment in good condi- 
tion during 1927 was, generally speaking, higher than 
in any year since the war. During the first ten months 
of the year, the percentage both of serviceable locomo- 
tives and of freight cars was higher than in any cor- 
responding period of the past seven years. This was 
another phase of railway efficiency in which record levels 
were attained in 1927. 


Freight Car Movement 


Having considered the number of locomotives and 
cars available for service, and the number held in re- 


Table XI 
MILes PER FreicHt Car per Day, sy Montus 
Average 
1927 1926 1922-1926 
Eo . oaie ctike as 28.5 27.6 25.0 
SE, cd cans seaehe had 30.4 28.6 26.2 
Saree ne 30.9 29.2 26.8 
i isha rigs calons lieing aac 29.5 29.0 26.1 
SN ie Sie Can whe eee Ree 30.2 29.8 26.8 
\ | eS Oye reee er eaee = 30.0 30.1 27.0 
| ST SS sees 29.1 30.5 26.5 
SE cao vacnhnnnkanees h 30.9 31.5 27.5 
CN a a a da ow viet 32.6 32.7 29.1 
ES oa Wiig cerw sche Kites 34.7 34.3 30.9 
EE. ion gc knee ainwind eimn 32.1 29.6 
EY “Sicswanwetcduanee 29.3 26.7 


serve, the next step is to appraise the effectiveness with 
which equipment was handled. Taking up the story 
first for freight cars, Table XI gives statistics as to 
miles per freight car per day. Averages are presented 


MILES PER FREIGHT CAR PER DAY, BY MONTHS 
(5 year average 1922-1926, and years 1926 and 1927) 
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for each month of 1927 to October, and by months for 
1926 and the five years. 
The average daily car movement was higher in six 
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out of the first ten months of 1927 than during the cor- 
responding months of 1926. Seven of these months 
equalled or surpassed an average of thirty miles per 
day, a record level of 34.7 miles being reached in Octo- 
ber. The average for the year 1927 also surpassed 
thirty miles, the average for the first ten months being 
30.7 miles, compared with 30.4 miles during the cor- 
responding period of 1926. Compared with the five- 
year average, the averages for 1927 were higher in every 
month. 

In two consecutive years, 1926 and 1927, the railways 
have not only passed the goal of 30 miles per day which 
they set for themselves in 1923, but have maintained 
that or a better average quite consistently throughout 
the several months of each year. This is another record 
achievement for 1927. 

Chart F indicates in graphic form the improvement 
that took place during the earlier and later months of 
1927 with respect to car movement. Compared with the 
five-year average, the results for 1927 become even more 
striking. 

In considering the average freight car movement, as 
portrayed in Table XI and Chart F, it should be re- 
called that this average is computed by dividing the total 
number of freight car-miles by the total number of 
freight cars, including idle or surplus cars, cars in or 
awaiting shop, and cars in the hands of shippers for 
loading and unloading. These averages do not indicate 
the average movement of freight cars while actually in 
motion, but merely represent the average number of 
miles made each calendar day in the year by all cars in 
the railway service on that day. 

Some years may report a larger or smaller number of 
cars in shop, and a larger or smaller number of idle 
cars, than other years. Differences of this type tend to 
vitiate comparisons between years, and to penalize the 
actual accomplishments of the railways in those years 
when large surpluses are on hand. To obviate such a 
manifest injustice, comparisons can be reduced to the 
basis of the average daily movement of what may be 
called “active” cars, that is, cars not reported as idle 
or as unserviceable. This eliminates cars awaiting or 
undergoing shop repairs, and also eliminates idle or 
surplus equipment, but does not eliminate cars in the 
hands of shippers. 

Applying this revised basis of comparison to the aver- 
age car movement in 1927, it appears that the mileage 
per active car per day during the first ten months of 
1927 was 36.4 miles, compared with 35.9 miles in 1926. 
On the same basis, the average attained during the 
month of October was 39.5 miles, which was the highest 
on record. 

Locomotive Movement 


We may now turn to the question of the effective 
handling of locomotives, both in the freight and passen- 
ger service, which is also a significant factor of railway 
efficiency. The mileage per freight locomotive day dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1927 averaged 61.3 miles, 
compared with 61.4 miles for the corresponding period 
of 1926, and 57.6 miles in 1925. 


Table XII 


Locomotive-Mites per Freicut Locomortve Day, sy Montus 


Average 
1927 1926 1922-1926 
January . ‘ee 61.1 59.7 56.4 
February “a 62.1 61.2 57.8 
March ‘ Sendoe 61.8 60.7 57.2 
April . . wenitucl 59.3 59.0 54.4 
May . caked 4a0se0uuns 59.8 59.1 55.0 
Tune .. a ae 59.4 59.4 55.3 
Tuly .. aie ead ROtaaie 57.8 60.4 54.6 
BEE cvcessekacdesenees 61.0 61.4 56.4 
Septembe: ; none 64.3 64.9 60.0 
October habia cin 66.9 67.5 63.4 
November ....... sos eee 65.5 61.7 
December 63.0 58.6 
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Table XII gives the statistics by months for 1927, 
1926, and the five-year average. 

As in the case of freight cars, the averages of freight 
locomotive-miles per day appearing in Table XII were 
computed on a basis that included locomotives in or 
awaiting shop, and stored or surplus locomotives. These 
averages may be revised in the same way as already sug- 
gested for freight cars, by omitting stored and un- 
serviceable locomotives, and placing the computation on 
the basis of “active” locomotives only. On this basis, 
the average number of miles per freight locomotive day 
in 1927 (ten months) was 85.8 miles, compared with 
85.1 miles during the corresponding period of 1926, and 
a five-year average of 81.5 miles. 

While this factor of efficiency did not break the record 
in 1927, the averages for that year being slightly below 
those for the year 1920, yet the year’s achievement ran 
very close to record levels. 

Passenger locomotive performance did reach a maxi- 
mum level in 1927. The average mileage per passenger 
locomotive day for the first ten months of 1927 was 
114.4 miles, compared with 113.5 miles during the cor- 
responding period of 1926, and 110.1 miles in 1925. All 
records for a single month were broken in August, 1927, 
when an average of 117.1 miles was reached. 


Freight Train Loading 


Another efficiency record was smashed by the rail- 
ways in 1927, when they reported the greatest average 
freight train load. Table XIII presents the statistics 


Table XIII 
Net Tons per TRaIn, sy MonrHs 

Average 

1927 1926 1922-1926 
NE iene gant an wel 748 720 684 
Pe -<-advctvoknakans 772 736 702 
SE inc is Kaede dd aich 785 728 710 
Dt  Citwshiebanedenimnes 754 725 691 
DE ening wicaeake dhe oak 787 771 718 
ee eee 785 780 723 
(7 eee ear 782 793 726 
PE Leese 6hEKewetenns 813 820 759 
“eee eee 819 816 761 
EE dren diy wee hee Gare 805 829 763 
eo ean 793 742 
OE adedacarvedunieus a 745 699 


of train load, or “net tons per train,” for the several 
months of 1927, 1926, and the five-year average to 1926. 
The average trainload was greater in seven of the 
NET TONS PER TRAIN, BY MONTHS ; 
(5 year average 1922-1926, and years 1926 and 1927 
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ten months of 1927 than for the corresponding 
ths of 1926, and in every month was above the five- 
vear average. For the first ten months combined, an 
average trainload of 785 tons was reported, which ran 
12 tons above 1926, and 39 tons above 1925. This result 
was in spite of a heavy decline in coal movement during 
1927. The number of cars per freight train averaged 
46.7 cars during the first ten months of 1927, compared 
with 45.3 cars for the same months of 1926. 
Chart G graphically shows the trend of trainload av- 
erages during 1927, 1926, and the five years, by months. 
While the superiority of 1927 over 1926 was espe- 
cially marked during the first five months of the year, 
every other month except October was not far behind, 
all of the months to September being above or close to 
previous maximum trainload averages. 


Freight-Car Loading 


[he average load per freight car in 1927 (ten months) 
was the same as in 1926, and three-tenths of a ton 
greater than in 1925. The average in 1927 was 27.2 
tons, while the five-year average to 1926 was 27.2 tons. 
[n this particular respect, therefore, the year 1927 barely 
held its own with earlier years. 

Table XIV gives the monthly figures, which indicate 
that five of the first ten months in 1927 showed im- 
provement over 1926. 


Table XIV 
Net Tons per Loapep Car, sy MontHus 

Average 

1927 1926 1922-1926 
January 28.4 27.6 28.0 
February 28.0 27.2 27.7 
March 27.4 26.4 26.9 
es 26.2 26.1 26.0 
May 26.9 26.8 26.6 
Tune 27.0 27.3 26.9 
July 27.0 27.6 27.0 
August 27.6 27.9 27.5 
September 27.2 27.3 27.2 
October 26.5 27.5 27.2 
Novembe: eee 28.5 27.6 
December ° 28.7 27.9 


Heavier loading of railway freight cars is an unques- 
tioned desideratum. It has been the subject of much 
discussion at meetings of shippers’ advisory boards, and 
many individual shippers have co-operated with the rail- 
ways to increase the load placed in the car. The statis- 
tical record indicates that the average is still some dis- 
tance below the goal of 30 tons per car which formed 
in item in the 1923 efficiency program, although some 
progress is being made. A recent report of the Car 
Service Division states that the campaign for heavier 
loading of cars is definitely gaining headway. For 
ichievement in this field, the railways must look largely 
to individual shippers for assistance and co-operation. 


Net Ton-Miles per Car-Day 


Another significant factor of operating efficiency, 
which combines the two elements of the load in the car 
and the speed at which a freight car moves, is that show- 
ing the average number of net ton-miles per freight 


car-day. 
Table XV gives statistics for this factor, for the first 
Table XV 
Net Ton-Mires per Car-Day 
Five-year aver. 
1927 1926 1922-1926 
NS <5 ad eek alee 501 483 452 
DY: <svideapentnennes 529 502 475 
DE debe cen ddaeue cent 537 496 475 
BE dé eeesatececcictenas 492 481 443 
SE  kcdanbectdtnd cores 516 511 465 
MS iva e ce vik ouueeuie 512 521 469 
NO et ete. baued aaaeaanee 493 535 464 
EE kee ue g ea he ee 538 558 498 
SS vc dekdeseens eens 569 584 528 
ere 587 616 558 
CO RS ere oe 573 528 
EO or ree es 511 471 


and the five years. 
The average was 527 ton-miles per car-day during 
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the first ten months of 1927, which was two miles under 
he corresponding average of 1926, but higher than in 
any year prior to 1926. The five-year average was 486 
miles. 
Ton-Miles per Train-Hour 

Still another factor of efficiency that combines loading 
and speed is the number of ton-miles per freight train 
hour. In this case, the train is taken as the unit, rather 
than the car. 

Table XVI presents statistics covering this factor, by 
months in 1927, 1926, and the five years. 


Table XVI 
Net Ton-MILes PER TratN-Hlovr. sy Montrus 
Average 
1927 1926 1922-1926 
ee tea aha tale 8,903 8.432 7.688 
February co wn. ee ce Sashes 9,310 8,547 7,863 
DE hsdvcnvatacesnesnes “Se 8,596 8,056 
BE ad a eo Bie a de 9,292 8,790 8,069 
BEE igiacdscls cea Wome con’ 9,838 9,522 8,526 
ES Sr ee renee 9,858 9,587 8,569 
gly eden aineiarks wien arent 9,887 9,703 8,557 
SR ies sad rea RA ale a 9,911 9,865 8,737 
i a ae ere 9,967 9,676 8,656 
a aa aw eel 9,961 9,755 8,570 
November ........... cies 9,221 8,336 
December .......... 8,691 7,886 


This table presents a story of rare achievement in 
1927. 

’very possible record was broken during the year. 
The high mark for a single month was raised from the 
9,865 ton-miles per train-hour previously reached (Aug- 
ust, 1926) to 9,967 ton-miles in September, 1927. The 
average for the first ten months of 1927 was 9,652 ton- 
miles, compared with 9,254 for 1926, which itself was 
a record to that date. Not only that, but the average 
for each single month of 1927 was greater than for the 
corresponding month of any previous year. 

Average freight train speed, which is an important 
element in this factor of ton-miles per train-hour, main- 
tained a monthly average of 12.3 miles during the first 
ten months of 1927, which was three-tenths of a mile 
above 1926, and half a mile above 1925. 

Chart H gives the number of net ton-miles per train- 


NET TON-MILES PER TRAIN-HOUR, BY MONTHS 
(5 year average 1922-1926, and years 1926 and 1927) 
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hour for each month of 1927, compared with 1926 and 
with the five-year average. 

The superiority of the performance of the railways in 
this field during the year 1927 is clearly brought out in 
this chart. The averages surpassed all of the previous 
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records in every one of the months of the year. 


\ similar measure of efficiency is the average number 
of gross ton-miles per train-hour, which includes the 
weight of the car, as well as the weight of the load in 
‘rom the purely operating point of view, gross 


the car. 
ton-miles present a better measure than net ton-miles. 
Whether it is so good a measure of effective and eco- 
nomical service to the public is another question. Be 
that as it may, gross ton-miles per train-hour also broke 
every record in 1927—for each month, for any one single 
month, and tor the year as a whole. ‘The average for 
ten months was 22,017 gross ton-miles per train-hour 
in 1927, compared with 20,834 ton-miles in 1926, and 
19,778 in 1925. 
Fuel Conservation 

Certain efhciency factors, dealing with fuel consump- 
tion by locomotives, involve direct results in the way of 
economy, as well as physical performance. 

New records were reached with respect to fuel con- 
sumption in 1927, both in the freight and the passenger 
service, 

Table XVII presents the average consumption of fuel 
by locomotives in freight service, shown in pounds of 
fuel per 1,000 gross ton-miles, by months in 1927, 1926, 
and the five-vear period. 


Table XVII 
Pounps or Fue. per 1,000 Gross Ton-Mires (Inctuptnc Locomotives 
AND TENDER), BY MONTHS 
Average 
1927 1926 1922-1926 
January 153 158 173 
Februar 142 153 169 
March 136 150 161 
April 132 140 151 
May 125 128 141 
June . 121 124 135 
July 118 121 134 
August 118 121 134 
Septembe: 119 125 138 
October 124 130 145 
November 143 155 
RE ccviveseuneavess 153 166 


Every month of 1927 shown broke a record, with the 
lowest—that is, the best—fuel performance of any cor- 
responding month in any year. For the ten months to 
October, the average was 129 pounds per 1,000 gross 
ton-miles, compared with 134 pounds in 1926 and 138 
pounds in 1925. The low figure of 118 pounds per 
1,000 gross ton-miles reported for July and August was 
the best record of any one month in railroad history. 

Corresponding statistics of locomotive fuel consump- 
tion in the passenger service appear in Table XVIII. 


Table XVIII 


Pounps or Fuer per Passencer Tratn Car-Miie, sy Montus 

Average 

1927 1926 1922-1926 
January ro 17.4 17.7 19.2 
Februar ‘ 16.8 17.6 19.1 
March 16.3 17.1 18.3 
April 15.6 16.2 7.1 
May . 15.0 15.1 16.3 
June . 14.4 14.7 15.5 
July . 14.0 14.3 15.3 
August 14.1 14.3 15.4 
Septemlhx 14.2 14.6 15.7 
October 14.9 15.4 16.6 
Novembe: ° 16.5 17.4 
December: ace 17.0 18.0 


\s in the freight service, every month of 1927 re- 
ported a record-breaking achievement with respect to 
fuel conservation in the passenger service. The average 
amount of fuel consumed per passenger train car-mile 
was 15.2 pounds during the first ten months of 1927, 
compared with 15.6 pounds in 1926, and 15.9 pounds 
in 1925. The low record for a single month was reached 
in July, 1927, when the average was 14.0 pounds per 
car-mile 

These savings in the use of fuel per unit of traffic, in 
the freight and passenger services combined, meant a re- 
duction in aggregate locomotive fuel consumption, dur- 
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ing the first ten months of 1927 compared with 1926, of 
more than 3,200,000 short tons. 


An Index of Railway Efficiency 


We have been discussing a number of factors of effi- 
cient railway operation, and have seen that all of them 
were on a high level during the year 1927. Some oi 
them, in fact, attained record proportions during the 
year. No less than thirteen factors of efficiency, in 
hoth the freight and passenger service, broke the record 
in 1927; several of these have already been analyzed, 
while others could not be discussed within the limits of 
a brief survey. 

It is difficult to bring these various factors together 
into one picture, in such a way as to measure the pro- 
gressive improvement of the railways during recent years 
toward a higher and higher standard of performance. 
The problem is one of creating an index, or bench mark, 
according to which all the efficiency factors may be meas- 
ured together. 

There is no easy solution to this problem, but one 
method of approach is to take each efficiency factor 
separately, to compute an index number for that factor 
by relating it on a percentage basis to some previous 
level, and then to combine all the indexes computed for 
the different factors into a common or average index. 

Chart I graphically portrays the result of such a com- 
putation. It is based upon the index numbers of thir- 
teen efficiency factors, for each of which a separate rela- 
tive index has been found, using the average of the five 
years from 1920 to 1924 as a base, or 100 per cent. The 
index has been computed for each factor for each month 
of the year, the result for January being compared with 
the average for the five Januaries of the base years, the 
results for February with the five Februaries, and so for 
the other months. The thirteen indexes for any one 


INDEX OF RALiMAy EFF ICIENC: 
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month have been averaged together, to produce a com- 
posite index for all the factors for that month. 

Chart I indicates the two outstanding features of the 
year 1927, as regards the efficiency of railway opera- 
tion. The first is that the general efficiency index of 
the railways was higher in almost every month than in 
any previous year shown, and ran considerably higher 
in all months than the base line representing the average 
of the years 1920 to 1924. Second, a progressive in- 
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crease occurred year by year from 1924 to 1927, the 
cumulative effect of the efficiency railway program .of 
1923, as it has been carried out year by year during 
the past four years. 

The highest relative point reached by this index was 
in February, 1927, when the composite index stood at 
119.4; that is, the efficiency in that month was on a 
level 19.4 per cent higher than during the five-year 
period. The composite index was almost as high in 
March and April, declined to 116.2 in June, then showed 
a general rise to 117 in October. 

The significance of the showing in this chart seems 
clear. It supports the statement already made and re- 
peated several times, that the year 1927 will rank high 
in the annals of railway efficiency in the United States. 
It also brings out in emphatic and unmistakable fashion 
the cumulative progress made by the railways during 
the past few years. 

The thirteen factors that underlie this index of rail- 
way efficiency are given below. They should not be 
confused with the thirteen record-breaking factors men- 
tioned above. The fact that in 1927 both groups con- 
tained thirteen items is a mere coincidence. 


1. Car miles per car day. 

2. Ton-miles per car day. 

3. Gross tons per train. 

4. Net tons per train. 

5. Gross ton-miles per train hour. 

6. Net ton-miles per train hour. 

7. Locomotive-miles per locomotive day. (Freight) 
8. Locomotive-miles per locomotive day. ( Passenger ) 
9. Percentage serviceable locomotives (Treight) 
10. Percentage serviceable locomotives (Passenger ) 
11. Percentage serviceable freight cars. 

12. Fuel consumption per unit. (Freight) 

13. Fuel consumption per unit. (Passenger) 


This list of thirteen factors of performance, selected 
as the basis of a general index of railway efficiency, in- 
cludes averages for both the freight and passenger serv- 
ice. It is designed to give such weight to the various 
elements of speed, loading, car handling, condition of 
equipment, and fuel utilization, as will produce a reason- 
ably accurate measure of effective railroad operation. 


Wages and Hours of Employees 


During the first six months of 1927 the number of 
railway employees averaged nearly one per cent less 
than during the first half of 1926. Owing principally to 
the heavy decline in traffic during the last six months, 
the number of employees fell off more heavily, resulting 
in a reduction of nearly three per cent during the second 
half of the year. 

The final result was that the average number employed 
throughout 1927 was 1,772,000, compared with 1,805,- 
780 during 1926. This was a reduction of nearly 34,000, 
or somewhat less than two per cent. 

The aggregate compensation paid to employees dur- 
ing 1927, however, was only slightly below 1926, the 
comparative figures being $2,980,000,000 in 1927 and 
$2,990,000,000 in 1926. This was a decrease of about 
one-third of one per cent, compared with the reduction 
of two per cent in number of employees. 

It follows that the average compensation per em- 
ployee was on a higher level in 1927 than during the 
previous year, just as the average annual compensation 
in 1926 was higher than in 1925, while that for 1925 was 
higher than in 1924. Progressive increases during the 
past four years brought the average for the year 1927 
to approximately $1,682. The corresponding average 
for 1926 was $1,656, while that for 1925 was $1,640. 
In 1924 it was $1,613. 

The number of hours worked showed a slight decline 
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in 1927. The average per day in 1926 was 8.57 hours, 
while the corresponding average for 1927 was 8.54 
hours. This indicates that the increased compensation 
received by the average railway employee in the year 
1927 was not due to increased overtime work, or to 
any increase in the number of the hours of regular work 
per day, but was entirely the result of increased wage 
rates. 

Had the same average compensation been received by 
the employees in 1927 as in 1926, the total payroll of the 
railways would have been approximately $50,000,000 
less than it was. Bearing in mind the reduction in the 
average number of hours worked per day, it seems fair 
to conclude that increased wage rates were responsible 
for not less than $60,000,000 of the total wage bill of the 
railways in 1927, as compared with the corresponding 
wage rates of the previous year. 


Conclusion 


Although the railways suffered some disappointments 
during the past year, especially with regard to the 
amount of their freight and passenger traffic, and a 
corresponding decline in the levels of their gross and 
net earnings, and although they saw the rate of return 
on their property investment fall not only below the av- 
erage attained in 1926, but also below that for 1925, yet 
they maintained throughout the year a highly satisfac- 
tory standard of railway performance. 

They continued their persistent drive toward that goal 
of railway efficiency and economy which is not only con- 
templated by their obligation to supply adequate service 
to the .\merican people, but is also specifically required 
by the terms of the Transportation Act. To maintain 
their high standard of operating efficiency, in the face 
of declining traffic and other discouraging conditions, 
was an even greater achievement than would have been 
the case had the traffic and financial results risen to new 
record levels. 

As to the immediate future, there is a confusion of 
prophecy. Some voices in the financial and business 
world are predicting greater economic activity through- 
out the United States this year than in any previous 
year of American history. Other voices are sounding a 
note of caution, basing their opinion on a number of 
factors in the economic situation. Still other voices are 
definitely predicting a business recession, such as would 
further affect railway traffic, and would lead to con- 
tinued declines in the volume of their freight and pas- 
senger service. If the last named group of prophets 
wish to offer a statistical basis for their prediction, they 
may find some support in the table of moving averages 
(Table II), which shows that the percentage decline 
in freight traffic was growing continuously greater dur- 
ing the last few months of 1927, and showed no indica- 
tion of being checked at the turn of the year. 

However this may be, one thing is certain. The rail- 
ways of the United States will not remit any portion 
of their effort to supply the industries of the country 
with an underlying basis of prompt, dependable, and 
adequate transportation service. They will continue to 
improve their equipment and other facilities, and their 
methods of operation, so as to assure a continuation and 
improvement of their present character of service. 

In the long run, the trend of general business, and of 
railway traffic and earnings, must be upward. Of that 
there can be little doubt, and it is one prophecy on which 
all economists and business observers are agreed. 
Whether the upturn will come at once, or later in 1928, 
or in some still later year, is the big question that must 
remain unanswered until the passing months supply the 
facts of record. 
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Canadian Prosperity Continues 


Roads not doing quite as well as last year, however, because 
of rate reductions and higher wages 


By James G. Lyne 


Associate Editor, Railway Age 


lik past year has not been a spectacular one for 
the railways of the Dominion. Net earnings of 


{ the Canadian National for the first ten months 


of the year were 3.8 million under those of the same 

















C. N. R. Tunnel, Montreal—Site of Proposed New Unified 
Terminal 


period in 1926 and those of the Canadian Pacific were 


about five million less than in the 1926 period. These 
losses were almost entirely attributable to wage increase: 


34 


which have been put into effect during the intervening 
period, together with some declines due to adjustments 
in freight rates. Traffic volume held up well during the 
year, cumulative car loadings up to December 17, 1927, 
being 128,000 ahead of the same period in 1926. : 

Gross earnings of the Canadian National for the first 
ten months of 1927 totaled $219,708,431, compared with 
$216,711,581 for the same period in 1926. Operating 
expenses for the 1927 period were $186,366,833, as 
against $179,568,061 in the preceding year. The Cana- 
dian Pacific had an increase of $1,675,254 in gross for 
the ten-month period, while operating expenses at the 
same time increased $6,787,865. 

While the change from an earnings standpoint was not 
spectacular, it will be remembered that 1926 was by far 
the best year the roads had had since the war and, even 
had there been no adverse developments in wages and 
rates, a continuation of the same proportional improve- 
ment could not have been expected to continue each year 
indefinitely. The past year, in other words, has been one 
of steady prosperity in Canada, but one in which the 
railroads have not been permitted to share to the fullest 
extent by reason of their paying more to their employees 
and receiving less from their patrons than in the preced- 
ing year. 

Downward Rate Revisions 


The wage increases have been awarded from time to 
time—now to this class of employees, now to that— 
during the past year. The important freight rate re- 
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ductions have been two in number: the Maritime reduc- 
tion and the “equalization” decision. The reduction in 
rates in the Maritime provinces—20 per cent—was 
ordered by Parliament at its last session, carrying out 
one of the recommendations of a Royal commission 
which made an intensive study of economic conditions 
in that section of the country. The act decreeing this re- 
duction also provided for reimbursing the privately 
owned railways for the losses entailed by this 20 per 
cent reduction and for the segregation of the accounts 
of the Canadian National Maritime lines from those of 
the rest of the system. Any deficiency in earnings of 
these lines will henceforth be met as a direct charge in 
the Canadian government’s budget. ‘The Maritime rate 
reduction, therefore, does not have a direct effect on the 
revenues of the Canadian railways. Its indirect effects, 
however, have been important. 


The “Equalization” Decision 


The decision having a direct bearing of railway pros- 
perity is that made by the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners in the so-called “equalization” case. It will be 
recalled that in 1924 the arbitrary Crow’s Nest Pass rate 
agreement was revived and that many discriminations 
arose out of applying these rates only to those points 
involved in the original agreement. There followed a 
general investigation by the Railway Board of the entire 
rate structure, with the result that the low Crow’s Nest 
hasis of rates was made to apply over wide territory 
in the West. 

The “equalization” decision brought all grain and flour 
rates in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba down to 
the Crow’s Nest basis; affirmed a previous decision re- 
moving the west bound differential against west bound 
wheat and flour through the Rocky mountains ; and vir- 
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one of the most serious which confronts the Canadian 
roads. 


Political Agitation Follows Maritime Reduction 


It has been stated above that, provision being made 
to reimburse the railways for the freight rate reduction 
in the Maritimes, there are no direct losses to them under 
it. The act has, however, had quite important conse- 
quences, and a first-rate Parliamentary battle seems not 
unlikely. The Canadian National has two important 
connections. with the Canadian Pacific in the territory— 
one at St. John, N. B., and the other at Ste. Rosalie, 
P. Q. The question arises over the publication of 
through tariffs on westbound movement via these two 
points, using the Canadian National to them and the 
Canadian Pacific beyond. The Canadian National has 
opposed such tariffs while certain interests in the Mari- 
times have favored them and the tariffs were ordered 
by the Dominion Railway Board. An appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of Canada has favored the Canadian Na- 
tional as far as St. John is concerned but has taken the 
opposite view with regard to Ste. Rosalie. The matter 
is being actively discussed at the present time and it 
seems that Parliament will probably be called upon at 
its session which opens the latter part of January to act 
as arbiter in the dispute. 

Aside from the situation outlined above, the political 
side of Canadian railroad affairs has at present little to 
mark it. The grain-producing areas have in the main 
secured their more important desires in the way of rate 
concessions and the country as a whole is more pros- 
perous than it has been at any time since the war. Out- 
side of the Maritimes therefore there seems to be gen- 
eral satisfaction with the service. 

There is tranquility also in the field of employee re- 
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tually halved the east bound rate on export all-rail grain 
from the head of the lakes to Quebec City via the Na- 
tional Transcontinental line of the Canadian National. 
These reductions did not come into effect until Septem- 
her so their results cannot as yet be fully known. 

Early in the year, however, President Beatty of the 
Canadian Pacific issued a statement of warning pointing 
out the danger of wage increases combined with rate 
reductions and Sir Henry Thornton, president of the 
Canadian National, made the statement that if the Cana- 
dian rate basis were the same as that in the United 
States, the C. N. R. would have earned a net of $72,000,- 
000 in 1926 instead of the actual $46,000,000, and that 
statement was made prior to the reductions of the 
“equalization” decision. The problem of securing ade- 
quate rates for the service performed is quite plainly 











lations, most classes having benefited by increases in their 
wages during the past year. 

As is generally recognized, an important part of the 
mileage of the Canadian railways—and this is particu- 
larly true of the C. N. R.—has been built for develop- 
ment purposes and in advance of existing traffic require- 
ments. The future, therefore, of the railroads depends 
in large measure on the extent to which population and 
production tends to grow to absorb existing transporta- 
tion facilities. Present and prospective traffic of the two 


leading systems were dealt with at length in the special 
Canadian number of the Railway Age (issue of June 4, 
1927) and need not be dwelt upon further here than the 
mere statement that industrial development on a number 
of lines of light traffic promises to bring them into the 
category of earners. 











Construction of New Lines 


However, the construction of lines for development 
purposes continues. Some of them may pay from the 
outset, but on others early profits cannot be expected. 
The outstanding case of such a line is the Hudson Bay 
Railway. Work is proceeding on this line, with the 
expectation that it will be completed to Fort Churchill 
on Hudson Bay by the latter part of 1929. Some ob- 
servers do not believe that this line will ever carry much 
of the sort of traffic which its promoters originally 
foresaw, i. e., grain. On the other hand mining develop- 


























Prince of Wales Opening New Toronto Union Station 


nents in territory it traverses are showing a great deal of 
promise. The two large roads with the Hudson Bay 
Railway (owned by the government) and the Temis- 
kaming & Northern Ontario (owned by the Ontario 
provincial government) constructed well over 300 miles 
of new line in 1926 and several hundred miles additional 
are now under construction. Both the large railways 
have added to their hotel facilities and further improve- 
ments are in prospect. The large union station at To- 
ronto came into operation during the year, with grade 
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crossing eliminations progressing. The Canadian Na- 
tional has made public tentative plans for a new modern 
terminal in Montreal, involving a unification of existing 
terminals and electrification for its lines entering the 
city. 

Acquisitions of new equipment, while not exceptionally 
heavy, held up very well, as shown in statistical articles 
elsewhere in this issue, the totals being 58 for locomo- 
tives, 2,133 for freight train cars and 143 for passenger 
train cars. The Canadian National during the year 
placed in operation 8 additional rail motor car units. 

Both the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific 
were affected by the heavy floods in the East in the early 
part of November, their lines into New England being 
those hardest hit. Service on the Canadian Pacific’s 
main line between Montreal and Boston was disrupted 
for several weeks and the Canadian National’s subsid- 
iary, the Central Vermont, has not yet been able to 
restore through service into Southern New England. 
Indeed this latter company has, by reason of the tre- 
mendous losses caused by the flood, been forced into a 
receivership. Never of late years a prosperous property 
it was nevertheless each year showing important im- 
provements in operating efficiency and earnings. Un- 
fortunately, however, it was so situated geographically 
as to bear over a considerable proportion of its main 
line the full brunt of the inundation where it was at its 
very worst. Then, despite prompt and thoroughgoing 
efforts toward rehabilitation, reconstruction could not 
be completed until the onset of winter weather. 

Conditions Fundamentally Sound 

While the Canadian roads did not in 1927 have quite 
such a prosperous time as they did in 1926, still their 
situation when compared with that of only a few years 
ago is vastly improved. In 1921 the Canadian National 
had an operating deficit and since that time its net has 
steadily progressed until it is now over $40,000,000. 
Charges including those on obligations held by the gov- 
ernment still exceed this figure by some $30,000,000 
and with such a large mileage of lines built in advance 
of traffic demands it may be some time before earnings 
are great enough to pay fixed charges. The Canadian 
Pacific with earnings of only 4.25 per cent on its capital 
investment in its best post-war year, 1926, is neverthe- 
less so conservatively capitalized that its stock is selling 
at over 210 on the New York Stock Exchange on a 
basis of 10 per cent dividends. 

Canada is still a country with room for great indus- 
trial and agricultural expansion and the railroads are 
playing an active part in development work. Both large 
roads have colonization lands and both engage in a 
semi-official capacity with the government to encourage 
a desirable immigration. Their efforts are each year 
meeting with increasing success, with 1927 showing the 
largest totals yet reached. 
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Outcome in Mexico Still in Doubt 


National ratlways suffer losses—Study and recommenda- 
tions by Sir Henry Thornton before directorate 


By W. Rodney Long 


Transportation Division, U. S. Department of Commerce 


URING the calendar year 1927, Mexico experi- 

enced a period of depression which severely re- 

tarded the further development of its transpor- 
tation facilities and handicapped its carriers in making 
necessary improvements to their lines. From the very 
first of the year up until almost the present time, there 
have been labor troubles. Beginning with the railway 
shopmen’s strike at Salina Cruz, which spread to other 
centers of transportation, railway operation has been 
severely handicapped. This, followed by the attempted 
revolution, resutling in sabotage, attacks on strikebreakers 
and railway trains, have caused disorganized train serv- 
ice which oftentimes resulted in the suspension of cer- 
tain trains and the entire elimination of others. 

Financial statistics for the operation of Mexican rail- 
ways during the last year are not yet available. Ac- 
cording to articles appearing in the local Mexican press, 
it is indicated that financially, the operating results of 
the National Railways will show a severe decline. This 
also may be arrived at by an examination of current 
events which will disclose various train services discon- 
tinued and reductions in forces, steps which presumably 
must have been taken from a standpoint of economy. 
Another event indicating that the operating conditions, 
particularly of the National Railways, are not satisfac- 
tory, is the invitation to Sir Henry Thornton, president 
of the Canadian National Railways, to go to Mexico to 
make a study of the National Railways. Sir Henry 
went to Mexico early in November with two or three 
of his staff officers and spent a month studying condi- 
tions. His report. which has not yet been released, is 
awaited with interest. 

Of the privately operated railways in Mexico, the 
most important of which, excluding the Southern Pa- 
cific of Mexico which has just completed its through 
service to La Quemada, is the Mexican Railway, which, 
according to its annual report, earned during the 
six months ended June 30, 1926, a net of approximately 
$500,000. 

On April 17, 1927, the connecting link of the South- 
ern Pacific’s line was completed and train service in- 





augurated. The section from Tepic to La Quemada 
was the last link to be constructed in the Nogales- 
Guadalajara-Mexico City chain. 

Until this line was opened there was no direct means 
of communication with central Mexico from the west 
coast and it was necessary to go by rail to Nogales, 
Arizona, and from there to El Paso, Texas, and south 
by the National Railways of Mexico or else by water 
to Manzanillo and from there by rail via Guadalajara 
to Mexico City. The new line crosses the entire west 
coast district from Nogales, Ariz., to La Quemada, a 
distance of approximately 1,000 miles. 

The district through which this line passes is sup- 
posedly rich in minerals and in addition it offers trans- 
portation facilities to practically all the Mexican west 
coast ports. The opening of this railway is bound to 
benefit the west coast exporters as the route over which 
it operates is the shortest and most direct to the central 
plateau markets where 70 per cent of the Mexican 
population is centered. 

The only construction work carried on during the 
year just ended was the completion of the Tepic-La 
Quemada stretch of the Southern Pacific mentioned 
above, electrification on the Vera Cruz-Mexico City 
line, and the work completed on the Kansas City. Mis- 
souri & Orient between Chihuahua and Presidio, Texas. 
This limited construction was due to internal conditions 
which prevented the inauguration of other construction 
programs if conditions had been more satisfactory. 
During 1927 the Mexican Railway completed its elec- 
trification program of the 45-mile stretch between Cor- 
doba and Esperanza, on the Vera Cruz-Mexico City 
line. This stretch embraces the heavy grade section of 
the route between Vera Cruz and Mexico City and 
makes the former port more valuable as a port of entry 
for Mexico City, because of the reduction in schedules. 
The Kansas City, Missouri & Orient has a section be- 
tween Chihuahua and Presidio, Tex., under construc- 
tion. It is expected that this line will be completed by 
the middle of 1928. 


During the year 1928 several construction programs 
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have already been indicated. The Torres-Prietas (Fer- 
rocarril Mexicano de Union) will be reconditioned, ac- 
cording to reports. A new railway will probably be 
constructed between Chiltepec and Cardenas, which will 
open up a new banana growing area in a favorable sec- 
tion along the Rio Seco. The construction of a light 
railway from Macuspana to Encarnacion, Tabasco, is 
planned. Material for this construction is already ar- 
riving from the United States. This railway is to be 
constructed for the purpose of transporting drilling 
materials to a petroleum exploration site near Encar- 
nacion where promising seepages are known to exist. 

The Mexican market for railway rolling stock, equip- 
ment and accessories during the past year should have 
been extremely fertile, but due to internal discord few 
orders were placed. 

Shipments from the United States, on the other hand, 
for the ten months ended October 31, 1927, show an 
increase over the calendar year 1926. During this ten- 
months’ period shipments were made of 25 steam loco- 
motives, 13 industrial locomotives, 21 electric railway 
cars, 63 steam railway passenger cars, 194 freight cars 
and parts of cars and air brake equipment valued at 
$216,115. For the calendar year ended December 31, 
1926, shipments were made of 19 steam locomotives, 
21 industrial locomotives, 107 steam railway passenger 
cars, 195 freight cars and parts of cars and air brake 
equipment valued at $385,891. 

During the year several officers of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico visited this country for the purpose of 
securing additional rolling stock and equipment. How- 
ever, it is not believed that any important orders were 
placed and negotiations are now said to be under way 
with German concerns for the purchase of rolling stock. 
German concerns are reported to have offered the Na- 
tional Railways liberal credit and in addition excellent 
terms of payment for any material which they may pur- 
chase. 

It is extremely difficult to say what next year will 
bring forth in the way of orders from this country, but 
it is known that locomotives and rolling stock must 
necessarily be purchased in the immediate future, if 
some of the lines are to continue in operation. 

One of the outstanding developments affecting the 
interchange of freight between American and Mexican 


‘rail carriers was the inauguration of the through billing 


arrangement effective on May 20 concerning all-rail 
shipments to Mexico, 

After the 1914 revolution in Mexico, shipments mov- 
ing via the all-rail route to points in Mexico were con- 
signed to the care of a customs broker at the border 
crossings. His duty was to take delivery at the Ameri- 
can side of the Rio Grande and arrange for reforward- 
ing the shipment to its final destination in Mexico, 

Under the new procedure, effective April 7, 1927, 
this arrangement is unnecessary. Southwestern Lines 
Tariff No. 112-D permits the issuance of through bills 
of lading from all points of origin in the United States 
and in the Province of Ontario, Canada, and from such 
other points in this tariff to the Rio Grande crossings, 
to all points in Mexico located on the National Railways 
of Mexico and operated lines. 

[Eprror’s Note.—Since the above article was written 
by Mr. Long, developments with regard to the National 
Railways of Mexico have taken place with dramatic 
swiftness and, by the time these lines appear in print, 
some thoroughgoing steps may have been taken toward 
changing the destiny of these railways. Some of these 
developments are outlined below:]| 

A dispatch from Mexico City on December 6 to the 
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New York Herald Tribune attempted to presage some 
of the conclusions which Sir Henry Thornton's investi- 
gation might reach. It is generally believed, says this 
dispatch, in railway circles here that the principal recom- 
mendations to be made by the Canadian expert are that 
there must be at least a 33 per cent reduction in per- 
sonnel of the present staff and that rolling stock be used 
more effectively to handle traffic, 

According to these figures, in 1927 there are three 
times as many shop employees as in the previous peak 
year of 1910, when the railroads were under American 
management. And today there are 7,000 fewer box 
cars in use than in 1910. The figures relative to the 
number of freight cars are, in 1910, 18,000, and in 1927, 
11,000. There are now 125 fewer locomotives than in 
1910. 

The enormous increase in wages, with corresponding 
increases in number of workers, are assigned as factors 
making profitable operation of difficult matter. In the 
period between 1908 and 1909 there were 22,000 em- 
ployees in the general offices, right of way, transporta- 
tion and equipment departments. In 1926, in the same 
departments, there were 41,000 workers. The 1908 
wages were 2,005,576 pesos (about $1,000,000) and in 
1926 they were 8,155,924 pesos for general office work- 
ers alone. The right-of-way department paid in salaries, 
for 1908, 3,098,795 pesos; in 1926, 12,867,780 pesos. 
For the equipment branch in 1908, 5,980,918 pesos was 
expended, compared with 20,306,592 pesos in 1926. 
Transportation department employees in 1908 received 
5,076,513 pesos, against 22,993,578 pesos in 1926. 

The income for the first six months of 1926 was 55,- 
773,089 pesos, while for the same period last year it was 
56,864,761 pesos—a decline of 1,091,672 pesos. Op- 
erating expenses were 52,283,281 pesos for the six 
months of 1927, compared with 50,651,525 pesos for the 
corresponding period of 1926. 

In 1914 the government took over the National Lines 
and operated them until 1925, when they were restored 
to private management. Throughout this eleven-year 
period of federal operation losses were registered, and 
since that time the roads have been losing steadily. 
Their estimated monthly deficit at the present time is 
1,000,000 pesos. 


Both Traffic and Income Fall 


The suffering of financial reverses is general through- 
out all branches of the line, according to statistics. 
Traffic, in addition to income, is falling off. There is 
not enough freight at present to make the lines pay 
profits. Lines pass through many sections, unopened 
to exploitation and progress, and naturally freight busi- 
ness is slight and unprofitable in these regions. 

It is the general belief that many of these isolated 
sections will be opened, through the road building pro- 
gram being launched by President Calles. When this is 
completed, say financial experts, freight tonnage will 
materially gain. 

Following the submission by Sir Henry Thornton of 
his report to President Calles, rumors were current in 
Mexico City to the effect that the National Railways 
might be taken over by a group of Canadian capitalists. 
No confirmation of this rumor was given, however. A 
dispatch from Mexico City to the New York Times on 
December 20 stated the belief that, in addition to the 
economy features of the Thornton report, there were 
recommendations concerning increasing traffic, the most 
important of which was that propaganda be instituted 
to stimulate tourist traffic. 

Meantime the managing director of the railways, 
Bertram Holloway, has tendered his resignation. 





























n Example of the Application of the Four-wheel Trailer to a Six-coupled Locomotive*—Built by the American Locomotive Company 


The Year’s Trend in Equipment 
Development 


Extension of the use of four-wheel trailer trucks 


M Ore 





standard freight car types being developed 


By C. B. Peck 


Mechanical Department Editor, Railway Age 


N discussing the trend of locomotive development im 

the last three preceding statistical numbers of the 

Railway Age, attention has been called repeatedly to 
the era of intensive locomotive development which has 
been under way practically since the close of the World 
War. Each year attention was called to a number of 
locomotives with new wheel arrangements which had 
appeared during the preceding twelve months. These 
new types have recently been characterized by the use of 
the four-wheel trailer and the tendency toward its more 
veneral use has been well marked during 1927. The 
primary object of the four-wheel trailer truck is to secure 
larger boiler capacity and better boiler proportions. 
larger boiler capacity means more horsepower, and more 
horsepower means the maintenance of existing schedules 
with heavier trains in passenger service and the hauling 
of heavier trains or increases in speed, or combinations 
of both of these factors, in the case of freight train 
service. 

Most of the locomotives built during the past year 
with four-wheel trailer trucks have been of the eight- 
coupled type, some with two-wheel leading engine 
trucks and others with four-wheel leading trucks. ‘The 
tendency is markedly toward the use of the booster with 
the four-wheel trailing trucks, and in some cases where 
the boosters were not actually applied at the time the 
locomotives were built, provision has been made in the 
design of the trailer to permit their application later. 

\n interesting application of auxiliary power to meet 
special conditions has been made on two railroads during 
the past year. On the Norfolk & Western and the Mis- 
sourl Pacific the tender trucks of one or more locomo- 
tives for use in hump yard service have both been re- 
placed with auxiliary locomotives to permit the utiliza- 





This locomotive carries 210 lb. pressure; has drivers 73 in. in diameter, 
iid cylinders 25 in, by 26 in.; carries 175,500 Ib. on drivers and 316,500 


lb. total engine weight; has 4,219 sq. ft. evaporating surface, 1,103 sq. ft. 
superheatine awrtgee and 66.8 sq. ft. grate area, and develops a tractive 


force of 39,700 Ib. 
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tion of the maximum proportion of the combined weight 
of the locomotive and tender for adhesion, in service 
where the slow speed does not ordinarily place a heavy 
tax on the boiler capacity. 

The recent trend toward intensive capacity develop- 
ment in single-unit coupled wheelbases has left little field 
for the compound articulated locomotive with its exces- 
sively large low pressure cylinders and high back pres- 
sure horsepower and its difficult working stresses at 
other than. slow speeds. ; 

The substitution of simple for the compound cylinders 
in the articulated wheelbase, however, has given the 
articulated type a new lease of life and it is performing 
splendid service on a number of railroads. This type of 
locomotive continues to receive attention where ex- 
tremely large tractive force is required where grades are 
long and heavy or where drag traffic predominates. 

Those who had the opportunity to examine the King 
George V of the Great Western Railway of England, 
while it was on exhibit at the Baltimore & Ohio Cen- 
tenary and Pagaent last October, will probably agree that 
the outstanding structural difference between British 
and American locomotive practice is the great extent to 
which in this country we have replaced fabricated parts 
with unit steel castings. The tendency toward the re- 
placement of built-up structures in our equipment with 
single steel castings, some of them extremely large and 
of complicated form, has been going on so long in this 
country that it has ceased to attract much attention. Our 
tender frames, including the bottoms of the water tanks, 
are now frequently produced as single castings. In elec- 
tric locomotive construction it has become well estab- 
lished practice to replace the built-up frame system with 
a single bed casting, and this idea has also been applied to 
a limited extent in the steam locomotive. What gives the 
matter particular interest in a review at this time is the 
design of a complete locomotive smokebox in the form of 
a single casting which was brought out during the past 
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year. The casting of cylinders in steel has now become 
well established practice and the cylinders, the frames, 
frame braces and crossties have already, in at least one 
instance, been combined into a single cylinder and bed 
casting. The next step worthy of the daring and enter- 
prise of the designer and foundryman will be the merg- 
ing of the smokebox into this unit casting. 


Freight Cars 


\ny discussion of the tendencies in freight car design 
and construction must deal largely with the progress of 
the standardization program which the American Rail- 
way Association, Mechanical Division, now has under 
way. . To the single and double wood sheathed box 
cars, which are now standards of the association, the past 
year has seen the addition of the general design of a 
standard stock car built up on the single sheathed box 


car frame The details of the design of this car are now 
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bolster opening. In. the meantime, several types of 
trucks have been brought out and others are in the 
process of development, in the design of which present 
standards have been departed from in order that designs 
basically more in keeping with the present service re- 
quirements may be produced. Notable among the de- 
signs already in existence are the Dalman truck and 
the Symington “double truss” side frame design, the lat- 
ter of which has only reached a state of commercial de- 
velopment during the past year. 

The advantages of standardization of equipment which 
circulates as universally as do freight cars, are well un- 
derstood and need no restatement here. It is more 
likely to be forgotten, however, that standardization 
also implies the end of development, the completion of 
progress. If one may borrow an analogy from the living 
organisms of biology and apply it to the living organism 
of transportation, then the end of development, the com- 
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A 70-Ton Hopper Car, Built at the Cambria Plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company —This Car Embodies the Essential 
Features of the Proposed A.R.A. Standard Design 


being worked out by the Car Construction Committee. 
This committee also has under way the development of 
the general design for standard automobile cars and for 
50 and 70-ton self-clearing hopper cars. General de- 
signs of the two latter cars have already been presented 
to the association, but the completion of the design since 
the final adoption of the height at 10 ft. 8 in. has not yet 
been effected. The essential features of the design, how- 
ever, have already been incorporatd in new cars on a 
number of railroads, and one of these cars is illustrated 
in this article. The Car Construction Committee also 
has under consideration the development of a steel frame 
refrigerator car design to be built up around the A.R.A. 
box car underframe and to use trucks of standard 
A.R.A,. design. 

The one feature of freight car equipment in which the 
tendency now seems to be away from standardization is 
truck design. The service of standard designs, with the 
difficulty which they offer in securing sufficient spring 
capacity for the higher capacity cars, has placed the mat- 
ter of truck design very much in a state of flux. The 
Car Construction Committee is working with the spring 
manufacturers to bring about the development of springs 
possessing qualities sufficiently superior to those of the 
present standard type, so that satisfactory service may 
be insured in trucks with the present standard type of 
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pletion of progress, is one of the signs of death. The 
future health of the railroad transportation organism 
depends upon the ability to maintain a nice balance be- 
tween the best of the past crystallized in standard forms, 
and the new forms which the present has to offer. The 
A.R.A. is a voluntary organization and none of its 
standards are sacred; each will survive or be replaced 
on its own merits, which in itself is sufficient assurance 
that all legitimate outlets for future progress are safe- 
guarded. 


Passenger Cars 


No change of major importance in the trend of pas- 
senger car design or.construction has developed during 
the past year. There has been evident, however, a con- 
tinuation of the tendency, thoroughly established for 
some years, toward special interior arrangements of club 
and lounging car facilities for use on long distance trains. 
This has also been accompanied by marked individuality 
in the treatment of interior decorations, hangings and 
furnishings. In recently built dining cars close atten- 
tion to the arrangement of the kitchen and serving facili- 
ties has led to a number of unique arrangements. Such 
modern items as electric refrigerating equipment and 
mechanical dish washers are also beginning to find their 
place in the dining car kitchen. 















































An Electric Locomotive and Train on the C. M. & St. Paul at Seattle. Wash. 


Electric Traction Development 
During 1927 


Summary of the high points marking the year’s progress 
in electric motive power applications 
By Alfred G. Oehler 


Electrical Department Editor, Railway Age 


can Electric Railway Association shows that 

electrified mileage and electric locomotive ton- 
nage on steam roads in the United States and Canada in- 
creased more during 1925 and 1926 than in any year pre- 
vious since 1917. There is nothing spectacular about the 
rate of development shown, but it is apparently a healthy 
growth. The activities of 1927 have not quite equalled 
the records of 1925 and 1926, but will make a substantial 
addition to the total. New contracts let recently will 
increase activities in this field during 1928. 

The most recently announced electrification project is 
that of the Reading Company. It has announced 
a $20,000,000 program including about 60 miles of line 
in the Philadelphia district. Just previous to this an- 
nouncement came another to the effect that the narrow- 
gage Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn, recently purchased 
by Hemphill & Wells of New York City, would be elec- 
trified. Work is proceeding rapidly on the extensive 
program of the Pennsylvania in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict which will involve a new passenger terminal. An 
electric power contract was signed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Philadelphia Electric Company, which 
covers a minimum term of 20 years and provides not 
only for the power used on the present electrified dis- 
tricts between Philadelphia and Paoli, and Philadelphia, 
Germantown and Chestnut Hill, but also for the elec- 
trification now under way between Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Wilmington, Del., and Philadelphia and West Ches- 
ter, as well as future extensions which may be decided 
upon later. 


\ CHART issued in October, 1927, by the Ameri- 








The New York Central is working on the electrifica- 
tion of its west side yards in New York City. An over- 
head trolley will be used north of 60th street and below 
this point self-propelled oil-electric and storage battery 
motive power units will be used. 

Electric operation on the Great Northern between 
Cascade tunnel and Skykomish, Wash., is to be extended 
through the tunnel to Wenatchee, Wash., before the end 
of 1928. A second frequency changer substation at 
Wenatchee is now under construction. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul completed the 
electrification of its entrance into Seattle, Wash., dur- 
ing 1927—a 10-mile double track line from Black River 
Junction, Wash. 

The Mexican Railway Company has completed its 
second extension and is now operating electrically be- 
tween Esperanza and Pasa del Macho, a distance of 62 
miles. 

Cars and Locomotives 


Two type 1—C-+-C—1 and two type 1—D—1+1—D 
—1 locomotives were ordered during the year by the 
Great Northern, the former from the General Electric 
Company and the latter from the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. The latter will probably 
be operated as four separate units. All are motor-gen- 
erator locomotives and will be delivered in 1928. 

Fifteen road freight locomotives and one switcher 
were ordered by and delivered to the Long Island dur- 
ing the year. The electric parts of the road locomotives 
were built by the Westinghouse Company and the me- 
chanical parts were built in the railroad shops. The 
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switcher is a Baldwin-Westinghouse product. These 
are 11,000-volt, single phase, a.c., locomotives and are 
to be used on the Bay Ridge division of the Long 
Island. 

The New Haven ordered and is now receiving five 
more 178-ton, type 1—C—1-+1—C—l1l Westinghouse 
locomotives. These have single phase commutating 
motors and are practically duplicates of others of the 
same class previously placed in service. 

The Pennsylvania has put in service four more L—5 
Westinghouse equipped locomotives having a 1—C+C 

1 wheel arrangement and a number of additional 
11,000 volt, multiple-unit cars. Thirty of these are now 
being equipped by the General Electric Company. 

The Paulista Railway, Brazil, ordered four more 115- 
ton freight locomotives from the Westinghouse Com- 
pany similar to those delivered last year. 

lor the New York Central, the General Electric Com- 
pany is furnishing electrical equipment for four 200-ton 
locomotives to be used on the New York division. 

Recent Developments 


For freight service on the west side lines in New 
York City, the New York Central has placed in service 
an oil-electric, storage battery locomotive. This is a 
120-ton locomotive equipped with a storage battery and 
a 300-hp., oil-engine generating set. The oil engine 
provides sufficient power for ordinary service and the 
battery supplies power for heavy loads of short duration. 
When the full power of the oil engine is not required 
for operation of the locomotive, it supplies charge to the 
battery. For operation in warehouses the engine can 
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Railway. They will operate from 1,500, 1,200 or GOV 
volts, with pantagraph, wheel trolley, or third rail shoe. 
The control provides three speeds. Indicators in the 
cab constantly show the motor temperature; should this 
exceed a safe limit, contact-making thermometers buried 
in the motors cut off the power. The change-over from 
third rail to trolley, or from one voltage to another, 
takes care of itself automatically. 

Four variable ratio frequency changers are now in 
operation at various points on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford’s traction power supply system. 
These machines allow for a transfer of power between 
the New Haven power system and the systems of the 
Connecticut Company, the Connecticut Light & Power 
Company and the Long Island Railroad. The unusual 
feature of these machines is that power can be trans- 
ferred in either direction even though there may be a 
varying difference of frequency in the two power 
systems. 


Operating Data 


\ most comprehensive compilation of data concerning 
operation of electrified lines, was included in the report 
of the committee on electric rolling stock presented in 
June, 1927, before the Mechanical Division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. It dealt with electric opera- 
tion on the New Haven, the Virginian, the Detroit & 
[Ironton and the Illinois Central. A recent Hlinois Cen- 
tral report shows that electric operation has turned a 
deficit into a profit. .\ similar change might have been 
effected by improved steam operation, but it is interest- 
ing to note that the profit was made possible by an 




















A Pennsylvania Multiple-Unit Car Equipped with Roller Bearings 


be shut down and the locomotive operated from the bat- 
tery alone. The locomotive can also be operated from 
an overhead trolley. 

Another interesting development is that of high-speed, 
air circuit breakers for alternating current circuits simi- 
lar to those used for direct current. The new breakers, 
supplied with multiple unit cars for the Wilmington 
division of the Pennsylvania, have a normal rating of 
1,500 amperes and will be used on 11,000 volt, 25-cycle 
circuits. Oil circuit breakers involving the same op- 
erating principle are also to be used, 

A balanced link drive is now in passenger service on 
a New Haven 1—C—1+1—C—l, 178-ton passenger 
locomotive and it is hoped that it will duplicate the per- 
formance of the same drive used on a high-speed freight 
locomotive. 

A 45-mile extension of the Paulista Railway in Brazil 
is being equipped with overhead consisting of inclined 
catenary with double contact wires. 

Three-voltage, three-speed locomotives, with tempera- 
ture control, were built for the Sacramento Northern 





increase in traffic and to note the rapid rate at which 
traffic increased after electric operation was installed 
Mercury arc rectifiers used in the substations which sup- 
ply power for the Illinois Central suburban lines have 
been giving a good account of themselves. 

It is to be expected that motor-generator locomotives 
would satisfactorily perform the work expected of them 
on the Great Northern and they are apparently finding 
favor on the New Haven and the Detroit & Ironton, 
where there are no heavy grades to contend with. 

Electric locomotives operating through the St. Claire 
tunnel on the Canadian National were, during 19 years, 
available for service 97.7 per cent of the time. This 
information was given out in April, 1927, by Walter D. 
Hall superintendent, St. Claire Tunnel. Service records 
of the New Haven show that out of 41 electric passen- 
ger locomotives which have been in service 20 years, the 
average for each serviceable locomotive is 170 miles a 
day and the total mileage per locomotive has reached 
about 1,250,000 miles. Passenger locomotives average 
250 miles a day, though the longest run is only 73 miles. 
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Drilling in Cascade Tunnel of Great Northern in Washington 


He mileage of new lines and also of multiple 

main tracks built in the United States in 1927 

was smaller than in the preceding year, although 

the year was characterized by great activity in con- 
struction and by heavy expenditures for additions and 
betterments to roadway and structures. The new lines 
completed totaled 779 miles, and the new second track 
aggregated 446 miles; as compared with 1,005 miles 
and 473 miles, respectively, in 1926. Approximately 
900 miles of new lines were under construction at the 
end of the year, assuring a continuance of construction 
activities in 1928. The same factors which tended to 


Construction Activity Continues 





new lines under way 


By F. M. Patterson 


Associate Editor, Railway Age 


and outlying switches, again oper- 
ated to keep the construction of 
other than second multiple main 
tracks at a comparatively small 
mileage. 

These statistics ar® borne out -by 
figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, which show 
additional tracks for the first nine 
months of 1927 amounted to 
$108,002,000 as compared with 
$124,084,000 during the same period in 1926. 


New Routes Completed 


\mong the lines constructed during the past year are 
several which are important additions to the country’s 
transportation facilities. One of these is the 63-mile 
double track line of the Chesapeake & Ohio between 
Gregg, Ohio, and Valley Crossing, which was built to 
give that company its own line for its heavy coal ton- 
nage for northern and western markets. This line, 
which has a grade of Q.2 per cent against northbound 
traffic and 0.4 per cent against southbound traffic, was 
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curtail the construction of second track in 1926, namely, 
the completion of several major projects and the more 
intensive use of facilities made possible by heavier power 
and extensive installations of signaling, interlocking 
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New Line Mileage Constructed in the United States and Canada 


characterized by unusual speed in construction, work 

having been started on November 25, 1926, and the line 

turned over for operation on September 16, 1927. 
The completion by the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, of 


Heavy expenditures made 
for additions and better- 
ments—Large mileage of 


and remote control of passing track 
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40-mile extension from Lena, Miss., to Pearl river 
near Jackson, Miss., together with the building of 6.7 
miles to a connection with this line by the New Orleans 
Great Northern, forms a new through route from the 
north to New Orleans, La., via the Metropolis, IIL, 
gateway at the Ohio river. The low grade double track 
ireight line of the Pennsylvania, between Canton, Ohio, 
and Bayard, 14 miles, was completed and placed in 
service in 1927, 

The St. Louis-San Francisco completed 57 miles 
(from East Aberdeen, Miss., to Aliceville, Ala.), of its 
151-mile line to connect the parent system with its sub- 
sidiary, the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola, 
and thus provide a new through route to the port of 
Pensacola, Fla., on the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Great Northern completed 47 miles of line south- 








Miles of New Line Canaan in the United States Since 1893 


i ievasentanisenieasth 3,024 Se ischicmnatevconatends 3,066 
ktctcbschinniancdicnte 1,760 SE de chaknntingettad wei 2,997 
aaa paeteatar eimai 1,420 cc skaaticens 3,071 
ks siaksckebtabenned 1,692 Gnd ceeuadiGnesadins 1,532 
Dntktisbaekcnisaanild 2,109 Siedcnee 933 
i cvcmechssanephunniess 3,265 Stic cacanesmanahenents 1,098 
i cictsesncdasnacastens 4,569 Gh dha ceensnueeeees 979 
Dcntsienncdanacihanehs 4,894 1918. . 721 
Spndnccduechanreakhn 5,368 1919. 686 
i acsdtivn dihavaie quince 6,026 Das ccenccnhinese 314 
1903 5,652 che dennasbinns 475 
Ssciknicckennansedenen 3,832 Dit cncesnsahiu 324 
Sicnédhe Aish sibetaetes 4,388 1923. 427 
nis ircdasanmebinanes 5,623 1924. 579 
i ciiccrsielevwerseenen 5,212  hentkuyedkahanasatk 644 
RRR eee penacisn 3,214 SS uvvbatkedaens wins 1,005 
, eee 3,748 SUP eA ck eccascesecevars 779 
RPE ONE PE 4,122 

erly from Bend, Ore., as a part of its extension to 


Klamath Falls. The Oregon, California & Eastern has 
started construction of 159 miles of its projected lines 
in eastern Oregon, but other work has been deferred 
pending the final decision as to certain agreements be- 
tween the Southern Pacific and the Great Northern con- 
cerning the use of the projected lines. The Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific extended a line 20 miles from 
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Fritch, Tex., to Stinnett, as a portion of a new main line 
from Amarillo, Tex., to Liberal, Kans. 


Florida Leads in New Mileage 


Florida ranks first among the states in the construc- 
tion of new lines in 1927, with a total of 124 miles, al- 
though this contrasts w ith 233 miles built in that state 
in 1926, the decrease being due to the completion of a 
large part of the programs of the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Seaboard Air Line during the former year. 
The Seaboard Air Line completed its line from Miami 
to Homestead, 30 miles, during 1927, as well as a line 
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from Fort Myers to La Belle, 31 miles, besides a short 
line from Punta Rassa Junction to Punta Rassa, nine 
miles. The Atlantic Coast Line completed its new route 
from the north to Tampa and in addition built a line 
from Naples to Collier City, 16 miles. It also completed 





Lines Abandoned in the United States and Canada 


Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not 
taken up taken up 
Miles Miles 
United States 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Perris, Cal., to Elsinore Junction......... 11.57 
Black Mountain 
Burnsville, N. C., to Murchison......... 10.04 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Connection with Norfo)« & Western, near Waverly 
DE. cst cedesdiseeheeshedteesactce<snakans 0.60 — 
Mineral, Va., to Arminius. Y eee ee 1,59 
Chicago & North Western 
White Lake, Wis., to end of line......... 1.33 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Galena Junction, S. D., to Galena............ — 7.00 
TSS OO are 7.05 hick 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Reasnor, Iowa, to Monroe............++-. 6.66 
Detroit & Mackinac 
Au Sable River Junction, Mich., to Comins...... 19.65 
Hardy, Mich., 20 Beevers... cccccececcccsese 10.29 
Eagles Mere 
Sonesby, Pa., to Eagles Mere Tark.............. 9.50 
Kinder & Northwestern 
EE Sg eer ere re re cere 2.00 
Long Island 
PN I Teer rere ee ee ee 0.14 
Louisville & Nashville 
Udora, Ala., to Erskine..... eT 0.52 
Dunn, Ala., to Walmore..... 0.72 


Near Helena, Ala., to Acton.. i Seem eee eas 5.94 








Mineral Springs, Ala., to Rilma 2.30 
Missouri Pacific 
Be De, DB. asd hsenccnse RP eee peccls 2.05 
Carterville, Ill., to Hafer........... eS 1.45 
New Orleans Great Northern 
Nogan Junction, Miss., to Nogan............... 0.25 
New York Central 
(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) 
ein, SIRs, Gy Te a6 sc ccccteccseicccec 1.49 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Tanners, N. Y., to Ancram Lead Mines.......... 3.38 
Norfolk & Western 
Connection with Atlantic Coast Line, Seacost, Va. 0.19 
Northern Pacific 
Sa rn Ce Ch CR vc cenetenastrccvecnes 9.18 
Markham, Wash., to Bay City............... ai 4.78 
Pearl River Valley 
Anderson Junction, Miss., to Anderson............ 0.6 
Pennsylvania 
Vincentown, N. J., to near South Pemberton road - 2.42 
Tinta B, B., TM, BAe ccccscesessvecsvccvses 3.61 ae 
Lamter Bremen, BOGMOIST, PBs cess scccccaccocces 0.55 
re ~~ PS ret re ; 1.80 
At Lincolnville, pa Sele ei Rig neaeeaate 1.24 
Se EE, BE! Sac cecne see be ckeves ene anesas 0.33 re 
Wierrteem, FPb., 00 GObB. coc c cc cesccseses eerie ae veins 8.09 
Tyronville, Fa., to near Lincolnville......... ~ ee 6.08 
ear Johnsonburg, Re eee bine 18.40 
Kramore Junction, Ohio, to West Lebanon... 9.42 cia 
O88 ne, Delaware, Gie..occcccecccccss. 8.00 
Round Lake Junction, Mich., to Jennings... 3.07 
Pigeon River 
mammeret, HB. C., 0h BGR cceccscccweccccscseces 3.08 
Reading 
Buck Mountain, Pa., to Oak Hollow Colliery..... 0.44 
Se sn ce eeeinek ene eeKS 0.16 
Nerristown, Pa., to Bridgeport... ....cccsscccece 0.16 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
(Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis) 
Linton, Kan., to Rich Hill, Mo................-. 20.78 
(Brownwood North & South) 
NE, “Ten BH Bee vcccccccccctssccvcecss 17.65 
Seaboard Air Line 
Portion of Juneau Spur, south of Pembroke, ¥la.. 0.28 
i , DO, Pin cacccesscvednasventden 0.45 
Se SS SO err ‘ 9.84 
he ee eee eee ee Feri 2.24 
Union Pacific 
(Los Angeles & Salt Lake) 
Tee eee 13,32 
Ventura County 
ee TE, RA bhi 4s xe acne cetcsaeenacueans 0.27 
202.42 79.55 
Canada 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 
Magpie Junction to Magpie Mine.. .......... 9.30 
Canadian National 
Limoges, Ont., to Clarence Creek.............. 10.56 eves 
Millbrook Junction, Ont., to Omeemee........... apie 15.64 
Great Northern 
(Crows Nest Southern) 
Bilce, B. C., 00 FOrRite occ ccccccecccvvccvcccvcsces 19.47 
39.33 15.64 
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five miles of a line under construction from Imokalee to 
Deep Lake. 

Mississippi takes second place in the construction of 
new lines with a total of 105 miles, the Meridian & Big- 
hee River, having completed 20 miles in that state as a 
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Multiple Track Mileage Constructed in the United States 
and Canada 


portion of its line constructed during the year from 
\leridian to Cromwell, Ala., 30 miles, and which is to 
be extended 20 miles to Myrtlewood, Ala. Texas, which 
was in first place in 1926, is third in 1927, with 93 miles 
f which the Southern Pacific built 38 and the Mis- 
souri Pacific 18 miles near the Mexican border south 
of San Antonio. The 20 miles built by the Rock Island 
has been mentioned and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
le built a 10-mile branch in the Panhandle. 


Large Mileage Under Construction 
\ large mileage of new lines was under construction 


New Track Built in 1926 








Miles 
Number Fourth 

nited companies First Second Third or more 
States building track track track track Total 
\rizona 1 145.6 24.44 oni 170.13 
\rkansas 1 06 5.00 5.06 
‘alifornia ] 25.29 5.72 31.01 
Colorado : 16.35 Rare a 16.35 
Connecticut 0.38 : on - .38 

lorida 232.77 227 40 91 — 456.08 
Georgia l : 1.75 neat awe 1.75 
Idaho } 21.08 an bees eees 21.08 
Illinois “ 6.51 6.06 ewe ecua 12.57 
Indiana ] ).27 80 — dane 1.07 
Kansas } 0.18 5.38 1.68 3.40 10.64 
Kentucky ; 20.75 25.96 ee abe 46.71 
louisiana 16.66 wate er 16.66 
Massachusetts ] 0.11 send .20 22 .53 
Michigan 9.87 74 10.61 
Minnesota 15.67 , 15.67 
Mississippi l 14.70 14.70 
Missouri 2.90 21.28 24.18 
Montana 28.85 os 28.85 
Nebraska 11.85 11.85 
Nevada } 72.10 seee ee ceee 72.10 
New Jersey } TTT 29 1.38 1.67 
New York ; 6 3.95 12. 42 3.92 20.29 
North Carolina 1 4.50 : er 4.50 
Ohio : ( ia 101.18 8.27 8.31 117.76 
Oklahoma 55.46 eee areas nen 55.46 
Oregon . 1 35.92 ona ea . 35.92 
Pennsylvania 4 .27 6.12 §.35 3.03 14.77 
South Carol: “ 2.50 - 2.50 
Texas . 242.23 ie 242,23 
Utah ‘ ) 6.28 25.80 32.08 
Virginia 0.83 0.01 .84 
Washington 7.50 - 7.50 
West Virgir 1.60 8.94 10.54 
Wyoming ] 12.59 nawe ° 12.59 

Total 67 104.72 472.53 29.12 20.26 1,526.63 
Canada 334.90 , oe 334.90 
Mexico 27.50 27.50 
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at the end of the year. Among the major items in this 
category, aside from the new line of-the Frisco, which 
has been referred to, is included the low grade line of 
the Illinois Central from Edgewood, IIl., to Fulton, Ky., 
of which that portion from the Ohio river to Fulton, 
Ky., 42 miles, was placed in service during 1927, while 
work on the remaining portion in Illinois is well ad- 
vanced. The Fort Worth & Denver South Plains, a 
subsidiary of the Colorado & Southern, which in turn 
is controlled by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has 
pushed the work on the construction of its lines in the 
Panhandle of Texas, totaling 202 miles, with the proba- 
bility that they will be completed early in 1928. The 
construction of 30 miles of line in the same general 
territory by the Quanah, Acme & Pacific, which is con- 
trolled by the St. Louis-San Francisco, is 75 per cent 
completed. The Northern Pacific has 87 miles of 
branches under construction in Montana, while the lines 
of the Oregon, California & Eastern in eastern Oregon 
have been mentioned heretofore. 


New Lines in Canada 


Construction of new lines in Canada, totaling 310 
miles, showed a decrease of 30 miles as compared with 
1926. As in the preceding year, the greater portion of 
this mileage consisted of branches or extensions of 
branches in the western provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, although some comparatively short lines and 
extensions were built to reach mining districts in Que- 
hec and Ontario. The early completion of the Hudson 
Bay Railway was assured by the decision of the gov- 
ernment to establish the northern terminal at Fort 
Churchill instead of at Port Nelson, as was originally 
planned, and the awarding of contracts for the 154- 
mile extension from the present end of the track to Fort 
Churchill. The work will be done under the super- 
vision of the Canadian National as agent for the gov- 
ernment, this road having acted in the same capacity in 
the rehabilitation of the existing line of the Hudson 





Mow Track Built in 1927 








Miles 
Number Fourth 
United companies First Second Third or more 
States building track track track track ‘ Total 
Alabama 2 28.85 ee 28.85 
Arizona . 1 <a 23.66 “en 23.66 
Arkansas .. 2 10.07 18.22 0.48 28.77 
California 3 23.01 9.72 “an 32.73 
Colorado 1 47.25 cees 47.25 
Connecticut 1 0.55 sons 0.55 
Florida 3 124.48 6.30 130.78 
Idaho .... 1 30.14 eeece 30.14 
Illinois .. 1 awe 36.09 36.09 
Indiana 3 0.18 5.80 ae me 5.98 
Kansas 3 8.56 22.76 4.05 7 35.37 
Kentucky 3 44.04 26.78 nas ; 70.82 
Massachusetts 1 Séae seee 3.54 : 3.54 
Maine 1 0.11 caw ‘ene ; 0.11 
Maryland 1 none 11.50 er 11.50 
Michigan .. 4 sete 22.15 - 22.15 
Minnesota . 2 38.00 sen nae 38.00 
Mississippi 4 105.13 _ 3 105.13 
fissouri 1 eae 20.01 — 20.01 

Nebraska .. 1 6.03 0.45 sees cnn 6.48 
New Jersey 3 1.10 naan 9.23 8.27 18.60 
New Mexicw 2 0.43 13.95 wan es 14.38 
New York 3 3.4 11.39 14.88 
err 4 78.36 104.83 pees aaa 183.19 
Oklahoma 3 57.02 er — ee 57.02 
Oregon 1 47.25 or aia cited 47.25 
Pennsylvania 3 2.82 5.48 1.47 9.77 
South Dakota 1 15.87 pins pace 15.87 
Tennessee 1 2.86 2.86 
Texas e 5 93. 18 74.43 eee xhee 167.61 
Washington ..... 1 6.50 Saat ——— ee 6.50 
West Virginia 3 6.34 4.70 0.61 0.75 12.40 
Wisconsin .. 1 25.00 aces nes 25.00 

. 70 778.76 446.08 17.91 10.49 1,253.24 
Canada 
Quebec 2 53.60 oeee 53.60 
Ontario 1 14.00 anien 14.00 
Manitoba 2 24.00 31.60 55.60 
Saskatchewan 2 81.20 wen 81.20 
Alberta 3 136.87 136.87 

oe 10 309.67 31.60 341,27 
ee 2 28.85 10.05 38.90 
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Top Left—Locomotive Repair Shops, Florida 
East Coast, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Top Right—Erie Pier No. 9 at Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Second Left—Chicago & North Western 
Transfer Station at Proviso, II. 

Third Left—Norfolk & Western Roundhouse 
at Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Lower Right—Illinois Central General Re- 
pair Shop at Fulton, Ky. 

Lower Left—Pennsylvania Produce Termi- 
nal at Philadelphia. 













Important Railway Terminal Projects Completed During 1927 
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Bay Railway from The Pas, Man., to Mile 332, and the 
24-mile extension to Mile 356, which was completed in 
1927. In additien, the government has awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of a branch from The Pas to 
the Flin Flon mining district in northern Manitoba, 85 
miles. The only second track constructed in Canada 
during the year was a 32-mile section on the Molson 
cut-off of the Canadian Pacific between Molson, Man., 
and Winnipeg. At the end of 1927 a total of 640 miles 
of new lines were under construction or contract, ol 
which 239 miles were in Manitoba and 317 in Sas- 
katchewan. 

The Southern Pacific of Mexico, by building four 
miles of line in the mountains of Jalisco, completed its 
main line from the United States border at Nogales, 
Son., to a connection with the National Railways of 
Mexico at Orendain, Jal., a distance of 1,079 miles 
Through trackage over the National Railways, the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico operates its trains to Guada- 
lajara, the capital of Jalisco, where it has constructed 
a yard and other terminal facilities. The only other 
construction of any consequence in Mexico during the 
year was the completion of the electrification of 18.7 
miles of the Mexican Railway between Cordoba, \. C., 
and Paso del Macho, as a part of its program for elec- 
trifying its mountain section, where the grades range 
from 3.5 to 4.7 per cent. 

The mileage of new lines constructed in Mexico was 
slightly larger than in 1926, the total of 29 miles in 
1927 comparing with 27.5 miles in the preceding year. 
The National Railways of Mexico completed 26 miles 
of the projected short line between Mexico and ‘Tam- 
pico, and in addition spent large sums on the installa- 
tion of timber treating plants and facilities, at Acam- 
baro, Gto., and Durango, Dgo. Construction also began 
on an extensive repair shop and engine terminal project 
at Monterrey, N. L. This system completed 10 miles 
of second track in the states of Chihuahua and San 
Luis Potosi. 


New Second Track Mileage 


The greater portion of the second track completed last 
year was built by a few of the larger roads, the longest 
consecutive mileage having been placed in service be- 
tween Pampa, Tex., and Canyon, 73.5 miles, on the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe, a subsidiary of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, to handle the heavy oil traffic on 
that line. The Santa Fe also built a continuous stretch 
of 37 miles of second track between Defiance, N. Mex., 
and Chambers, Ariz., on its main line to the Pacific 
Coast. The Chesapeake & Ohio built 57 miles of second 
track in connection with the construction of its line be- 
tween Gregg, Ohio, and Valley Crossing. The Penn- 
sylvania built 36 miles on its St. Louis division in IIli- 
nois, and 14 miles in connection with the constructon of 
its new line between Canton, Ohio, and Bayard. The 
Missouri Pacific built 20 miles at various critical points 
on its main line between St. Louis, Mo., and Jefferson 
City, as well as 10 miles on its main line in Arkansas, 
while the Louisville & Nashville, by constructing 13 
miles between Conway, Ky., and Sinks, completed the 
double tracking of its line between Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and the Harlan, Ky., coal fields. This road also built 
14 miles between Lebanon Junction, Ky., and Elizabeth- 
town on its main line from Louisville, Ky., to New 
Orleans, La. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy built 
25 miles in Wisconsin as a part of its program of double 
tracking its line from Savanna, IIl., to St. Paul, a dis- 
tance of approximately 290 miles. 

Satisfactory progress was made on the new tunnel 
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of the Great Northern through the Cascade mountains 
in Washington, several previous records in tunnel driv- 
ing having been exceeded during the year. The work 
was 65 per cent completed at the end of the year and it 
is expected that it will be finished in November, 1928. 
The enlargement to full section of the Moffatt tunnel in 
Colorado is nearly completed and this will enable the 
Denver & Salt Lake to eliminate heavy mountain grades 
in its vicinity. 

Yards, engine terminals and shops continued to call 
for large expenditures during the year. The Illinois 
Central completed its new shops at Paducah, Ky., at a 
total cost of $8,500,000, while the new shops of the 
Reading, at Reading, Pa., were also completed. The 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis had under 
construction the extension of its Riverside yard and the 
installation of engine terminals at Cincinnati, Ohio, at a 
total cost of $3,796,000 and similar work at Anderson, 
Ind., to cost $1,175,000. The Baltimore & Ohio carried 
on extensive yard work at Cincinnati and other points 
in Ohio, while the Pennsylvania also expended large 
sums for yards, engine terminals and shops at various 
locations, 

Among the important bridge projects completed or 
under way during the year was the beginning of con- 
struction of a bridge across Newark bay by the Penn- 
sylvania and the Lehigh Valley, to cost over $4,000,000. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is replacing its 
double track bridge over the lower Hackensack river 
with a three-track lift bridge at a cost of $3,230,000. 
During the year, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe com- 
pleted its new bridge over the Mississippi river near 
Ft. Madison, Iowa, while the Louisville & Nashville 
is building three bridges near Mobile, Ala., at a total 
cost of $1,500,000. 

Track elevation programs were continued by various 
roads at Philadelphia, Detroit, Mich., and Chicago, while 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul started a $3,500,000 
project of this character at Milwaukee, Wis. In addi- 
tion, track elevation or other methods of grade crossing 
elimination were prosecuted in various other cities and 
elsewhere at an aggregate cost of many millions of 
dollars, 

The new passenger station of the New York Central 
at Erie, Pa., was completed during the year, at a total 
cost of $3,000,000 and work continued on that road’s 
terminal improvements at Buffalo, which will include a 
new passenger station, and will involve an expenditure 
of $14,000,000. The Pennsylvania completed the first 
unit of its office building at a cost of $3,300,000, as a 
portion of its extensive program in Philadelphia, and 
the Reading will begin work in 1928 on a new station 
in the same city. Definite arrangements have been com- 
pleted for a new passenger terminal at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and it is expected that construction will begin in 1928. 
The Boston & Maine will replace its North Station at 
Boston, Mass., with a modern structure, the project 
involving a total expenditure of $10,000,000. The 
Southern completed and placed in service its new station 
at Greensboro, N. C., at a cost of $1,170,000. In Can- 
ada the Toronto Terminal has placed in service the union 
station at Toronto, Ont., and the Canadian National has 
completed plans for a new passenger station at Montreal, 
Que. 

One of the important freight handling facilities com- 
pleted during the year is the l.c.l. freight transfer house 
of the Chicago & North Western at Proviso, IIl., which 
has a capacity of 690 cars at one setting and at which 
all the 1.c.l. freight originating in Chicago is transferred 
to outgoing cars. The Reading, the Pennsylvania, the 
Erie, the Lehigh Valley, and the Lackawanna expended 
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large sums on their water front terminals at New York 
and Philadelphia and the Galveston Wharf Company in- 
stalled extensive facilities at its wharves at Galveston, 
Tex. The B. & O. and the Reading completed their 
joint perishable products terminal at Philadelphia, in- 
volving an expenditure of $3,500,000, and a number of 
other roads, including the Pennsylvania, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, the Santa Fe, and the Michigan 
Central provided facilities of this character during the 
year. 


Decrease in Mileage of Lines Abandoned 
The mileage of lines abandoned in the United States 
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in 1927 again showed a decrease from the preceding 
year, the total of 282 miles comparing with 457 miles 
in 1926 and 606 miles in 1925. Again, too, the mileage 
of new lines built exceeded the mileage abandoned by a 
margin but little smaller than in 1926, which year was 
the first in a decade when there was not an actual de- 
crease in the total mileage of the country. In Canada 
the mileage abandoned was likewise smaller than in 
1926, amounting to 55 miles as compared with 72 miles 
in the preceding year. The Manitoba.Great Northern, 
a subsidiary of the Great Northern, took up the track 
on a line from West Gretna, Man., to Plum Coulee, on 
which operation was abandoned in 1926. 








Railway Construction in the United States in 1927 


Alaska Railroad 
Undertaken: Construction of standard gage line to 
i Moose Creek, Alaska, to Premier coal mine, 
3.9 miles (completed). Construction of steel bridges on main line, 
$185,000 (completed). Line changes and grade reduction on approaches 
to steel bridges on main line, $200,000 (completed). 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System 


First Track: Manter, Kan., to Kansas-Colorado state line, 8.56 miles. 


Important Work 
replace narrow gage line, 


Kansas-Colorado state line to Pritchett, Colo., 47.25 miles. Pawhuska, 
Okla., to Fairfax, 27.32 miles. Porphyry, Cal., to Alberhill, 15.21 miles. 
(Panhandle & Santa Fe) White Deer, Tex., to Skellytown, 10.40 miles. 


Defiance, N. M., to New Mexico-Arizona state line, 13.95 


Second Track: 
line to Chambers, Ariz., 23.66 miles. 


miles. New Mexico-Arizona state 

(Panhandle & Santa Fe) Pampa, Tex., to Canyon 73. .49 miles. 

Third Track: Ottawa Junction, Kan., to Tower “FU,” 4.05 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Change of line, Ojita, "N. M., to Sulz- 
bacher, (completed). Change of line, June, N. M., to Gise (completed). 
Reconstruction of Bazar branch, Kan. (80 per cent completed). Grade 
reduction, Ottawa Junction, Kan. (completed). Auction house and re- 
ceiving yards, Chicago (completed). enlargement of yard facilities, 
Chillicothe, Ill, (completed). New depot and yard changes, Abilene, Kan. 


(96 per cent completed). Yard changes, Chanute, Kan. (completed). Re- 
eesti of main fine and re-arrangement of yard, Barstow, Cal. (50 per 
cent completed). 

New coaling station, Galesburg, IIl. (prejocte®). New reservoir, Gales- 
burg, Ill. (projected). Additional water facilities, Augusta, Kan. (pro- 
jected). New frog and switch shop, Newton, Kan. (90 per cent com- 
pleted). Building tor fire department and apprentice school, Topeka, Kan. 
(projected). Mechanical facilities, Emporia, Kan. (35 per_cent completed). 
Extension of engine house, Clovis, N. M. (completed). Mechanical facil- 
ities, Oklahoma City, Okla. (completed). 


New double track bridge over Mississippi_river, Ft. Madison, Iowa (com- 
pleted). New double track bridge over Des Moines river near Dumas, 
Mo. (completed). New bridge over Arkansas river near Mulvane, Kan. 
(80 per cent completed). Replacing three single track bridges with double 
track bridges and extending one of these bridges 198 ft., Augusta, Kan. 
(20 per cent completed). Renewing bascule biidge, Valley division, Cali- 
all (10 per cent completed). Renewing bascule bridge, Valley division, 
California (Projected for 1928). Replacement of bridge cn Olive district, 
Los Angeles division, California (completed). 

Chicago (50 


Raise of grade in connection with Cicero Avenue subway, 


per cent completed). Viaduct at Key Road crossing, Turner, Kan. (pro- 
jected for 1928). Branner Street viaduct, Topeka, Kan. (completed). 
Ninth Street viaduct, Los Angeles, Cal. (completed). Grade separation, 
Bandini, Cal. (completed). 

(Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe) Installation of tile drains (completed). 
Additional tracks in yard, Brownwood, Tex. (completed). Additional 
tracks in yard, Temple, Tex. (completed): 


Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay 
Important Work Undertaken: Line projected and surveyed, Dothan, Ga., 
to Columbus, 100 miles. 


Atlantic Coast Line 


First Track: Thonotosassa, Fla., to Dade City, 22.80 miles. 


Fla., southerly, 5 miles, 
(Ft. Myers Southern) Naples. Fla., to Collier City, 15.83 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Line under construction from 5 


south of Immokalee, Fla., to Deep Lake, 23 miles. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


to Barnesville, 4.5 miles. 


Immokalee, 


miles 


Germantown, Md., Dickerson, 


Second Track: 


Md., to Point of Rocks, 7.0 miles; Storrs, Ohio, to Riverside, 2.2 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: New lines under construction, Hamilton 
Furnace, Ohio, to Woodsdale, and Middletown branch, Ohio, to South 


together with reconstruction of 6 miles of branch line, $1,- 
New double track line in revised lo- 
Germantown, Md.,_ to 


Middletown, 
500,000 (85 per cent completed). 
3 miles of second track, 


cation, 4 miles, and I : 
Barnesville. New double track line in revised location, 1 mile, and 6 
miles of second track, Dickerson, Md., to Point of Rocks. qf Py 


yard and engine terminals, Cincinnati, Ohio, initial a oe omy $1 
(70 per cent completed). New delivery tracks at Front street, Cincinnati, 
$103,000 (90 per cent completed). Enlargement of terminal yard, Ross- 
ford, Ohio, $1,120,000 (completed). New yard and water facilities, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., $163,000 (90 per cent completed). Terminal yard and 
engine facilities, Ohio Junction, Ohio, $1, 650.000 (25 per cent com- 
leted). Perishable products terminal, Philadelphia, Pa., (joint with 
eading) $3,500,000 (completed). hange of line and track elevation, 
South Philadelphia, Pa., $4,400,000 (45 per cent completed). Extension of 
10-ft. outfall sewer under tracks, Allegheny, Pa., $101,000 (completed). 
Reconstruction of two spans of ‘pridge over Maumee river, The Bend, 
Ohio, $106,000 (completed). Reconstruction of bridge over storm water 
sewer, Brighton, Ohio, $110,000 (completed). Reconstruction of viaduct 
over Paint Creek and Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, Greenfield, Ohio, $335,000 
(completed). Reconstruction of bridge, Lovett, Ind., $165, 000 (30 per 
cent completed). Reconstruction of bridge, St. Joe, Ind., $180,000 (com- 








pleted). 
(75 per cent completed). 
. $270,000 (completed). 
fin’ Oe $210,000 (95 

Bont Till, Ohio, $370,000 (50 per cent comple 


Beaver, Meade & Englewood 
First Track: Baker, Okla., to Hooker, 12 miles. 


Grade separation, National Pike, Elm Grove, \V. Va., gs7anee 

Grade separation, McKeesport, Pa., (B. oO. 
Grade separation, Girard, Ohio. (B. 
per cent a Grade separation, 
ted) 


Belt Railway of Chicago 
Important Work Undertaken: Track elevation between 93rd and 95th 
streets, Chicago, from Indiana avenue to Colfax a including separa- 
tion = rades with Illinois Central at Burnside, $4,675,000 (90 per cent 
completed). 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 


Important Work Undertaken: Widening channel between docks No. 1 
and No, 4 and constructing new dock front on dock No. 1, Conneaut 
Harbor, Ohio, $916,600 (90 per cent completed). Grading, masonry and 
structures for change of line, Pardoe, Pa., to Coolspring $694,936, (95 
per cent completed). Change of line, double track, Carter, Pa., to Enter- 


prise, 2.47 miles, $397,450 (completed). Concrete overhead highway 
bridge, Shermansville, Pa., $118,564 (completed). - 
Bingham & Garfield 
Important Work Undertaken: Industrial tracks, Bingham, Utah, $110,- 


000 (completed). 


Boston & Maine 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade reduction, Mechanicville, N. Y., to 
Johnsonville, $175,000 (60 per cent completed). Revision of classification 
yard, including installation of ~ retarders, power operated switches and 
flood lighting, Mechanicville, N. $380,000 (completed). Rearrangement 
of tracks, as with car BR OR, flood lighting and new warehouse to 
improve l. l. freight station service, Boston, Mass., $5,000,000 (90 per 
cent cman. New yard for fruit and auction house, $229,000 (com- 
pleted). Installation of 36-in. concrete pipe for drainage through heavy 
cuts, Winter Hill, Mass., to Somerville Junction, $104,000 (60 per cent 
completed). Reconstruction of bridges for heavier power, Boston, Mass., 
to Ayer, $158,157 (50 per cent completed). New machine and erecting 
shop, boiler washing system and other improvements, Springfield, Mass., 
$226.000 (completed). New North Station, Boston, Mass., total cost 
$10,000,000, initial appropriation, $1,100,000 (construction started). 


Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern 


Important Work Undertaken: Rehabilitation of line from Muscatine, 
Iowa, to Burlington (formerly the Muscatine, Burlington & Southern), 
$600,000 (20 per cent completed). 


Canadian National (U. S. A.) 


Important Work Undertaken: (Grand Trunk Western System) Con- 
struction of belt line connecting the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 


and the Pontiac, Oxford & Northern, 2.5 miles, Pontiac, Mich. Ad- 
ditional yard tracks to increase capacity by 614 cars, Pontiac, Mich. 
(completed). Re-arrangement and extension of yard tracks, Port Huron, 
Mich. Separation of grade at Telegraph road north of Pontiac (com- 
pleted). rade separation, Franklin street to Hale street, Detroit, Mich. 
Grade separation at Joseph Campau avenue, Detroit. 
Central of Georgia 

Important Work Undertaken: Reinforced concrete and steel viaduct, 

Bay street, Savannah, Ga., $480,000 (95 per cent completed). 


Central Railroad of New Jersey 


Third Track: Bound Brook Junction, N. J., to Somerville, 0.80 mile. 

Fourth Track: Bound Brook Junction, N. J., to Somerville, 1.66 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Completion of Newark Bay bridge over 
Newark bay between Bayonne, N. J., and Elizabeth, di* 543,875 (com- 
pleted). Engine terminal Bethlehem, Pa., $750,000 r cent com- 
pleted). Tracks 6 and 8, Bethlehem’ engine terminal z y lentown yard, 
and relocation of public road, aa 000 (85 per cent completed). Passenger 
terminal, Raritan, N. J., $619,580 (completed). Elimination of grade 
crossings, Perth Amboy, N. J., $2,000,000 (90 per cent completed). 
Elimination of grade crossings, Somerville, N. J., $1,262,896 (eomptenal. 


Chesapeake & Ohio System 


First Track: Omar, W. Va., to end of line, 4.48 miles. Carter, Ky., 
to end of line, 1.75 miles. Gregg, Ohio, to Valley Crossing, 63.27 miles. 
Second Track: Ranger, W. Va., to Lattin, 4.70 miles. Between Gregg, 
Ohio, and Waverly, 0.19 mile. At Apex, Ohio, 1.37 miles. Gregg, Ohio, 
to Valley Crossing, 57.38 miles. - 
Important Work Undertaken: Additional passing track, Gauley, W. 
Va., $215,000 (completed) Construction of new tunnel to replace old 
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tunnel, Greenwood, Va., $352,000 (18 per cent completed). Enlarge Red N. J., to East Dover Junction, with elimination of grade crossings at 
Hill tunnel and rebuild arch, Callaghan, W. Va., $214,000 (60 per cent three points, $2,674,953 (75 per cent completed). New freight house 
completed). Rebuilding bridges, Newport, Ky., to Covington, grade facilities, Binghamton, N. Y., $350,000 (completed). New three-track 


separation through Covington, rebuilding Ohio River bridge at Coving- 
ton and double tracking Cincinnati Interterminal Railroad, Cincinnati, Ohio 
$11,702,400 (10 per cent completed), New line under construction, 
Rupert, W. Va., to Duo, 12 miles. 


Chicago & Alton 
Important Work Undertaken: Extension of yard, Bloomington, Ill., 
$300,000 (completed). Spur tracks to serve strip mine near Wilmington, 
ill., $150,000 (60 per cent completed). Subway, Cicero avenue, Chicago 
$195,000 (completed). 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Important ‘ork Undertaken: Replacement of 26 deck plate girders 
with 24 deck plate girders of heavier design, double track bridge 670 ft. 
long, Momence, Ill., $100,000 (completed). New outbound freight house, 
40 ft. by 600 ft., Chicago, $165,000 (50 per cent completed). 


Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Important Work Undertaken: Rehabilitation of line from Pekin, IIl., to 
Springfield (formerly part of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis), $1,- 
320,000 (completed). ’ 
Chicago & North Western 
First Track: Brandon, S. D., to Empire, 12.13 miles. Redwater River 
Junction, S. D., to end of track, 3.74 miles. : : 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of single track connection 
from Wiscona, Wis., to point north of Whitefish Bay to permit aban- 
donment of main line through Shorewood and Whitefish Bay, $1,700,000 


(30 per cent completed). Additional yard tracks and teamways, Weber, 
lll., $184,000 (completed). Additional yard tracks and facilities, Des 
Plaines, Ill, $100,000 (completed). New line to reach sugar beet 
territory, 3.75 miles, Belle Fourche, S. D., $165,000 (completed). New 


line to reach sugar beet territory, 12 miles, Nisland, S. D., $387,000 
(completed). Additional tracks and pedestrian subway to serve Jockey 
Club, Arlington Heights, Lll., $100,000 (completed), Replacement of five 
160-ft. spans in Mississippi river bridge, Winona, Minn., $195,000 (com- 
pleted). Additions to tie treating plant, Escanaba, Mich., $138,750 (com- 
pleted). New 1. c. 1. freight house and yard tracks, Proviso, IIl., $1,436,- 
585 (completed). New freight office building, Proviso, il., $357,000 
(completed). New power house and installation of direct steamin 
process, Chicago, $231,000 (80 per cent completed). Track elevation, wit 
additional tracks and facilities, Chicago, $2,300,000 (60 per cent completed). 
Reconstruction of subway, account of widening of Peterson avenue, $150,- 
000 (completed). Subway, Atwater road, Shorewcod, Wis., $183,000 (10 
per cent completed). 


Chicago & Western Indiana 


Important Work Undertaken: Track elevation, Dolton branch, from 
115th street to 131st street, including separation of grades with Illinois 
Central at Kensington, Chicago, $1,500,000 (completed). Elevated team 
yard along Canal street, between 23rd and 29th streets, Chicago, $1,- 
650,000 (90 per cent completed). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Second Track: Bluff Siding, Wis., to Purdy, 11 miles, Diamond Bluff, 
Wis., to Prescott, 14 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New passenger station, Lincoln, Neb., 
$715,607 (completed). Engine terminal, Cem. $269,882 (20 per cent 
completed). Installation of heavier spans on Illinois river bridge, Beards- 
town, Ill., $127,550 (completed). 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of locomotive repair shops, 
La Fayette, Ind., $275,000 (95 per cent completed). 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation, involving depression 
of tracks, track elevation, relocation of team yard and freight house, and 
construction of classification and storage yard, Milwaukee, Wis., $3,500,000 
(10 per cent completed. Track elevation between Irving Park boulevard 
and Elston avenue, Chicago, approximately 1.5 miles, $1,500,000 (50 per 


cent completed). . 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


First Track: Tonkawa, Okla., to Ponca City, 13.20 miles. Lima, Okla., 
to Bowlegs, 4.50 miles. Fritch, Tex., to Stinnett, 19.80 miles, At 
fucumeari, N. M., 0.43 mile, , 

Second Track: McFarland, Kan., to Jones, 22.63 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New yard, Joliet, Ill., $102,000 (com- 
pleted). Additional yard facilities, Armourdale, Kan., $150,000 (com- 
pleted). Additional yard facilities, Oklahoma City, Okla., $100,000 (com- 
pleted). Rearrangement and addition to yards, Shawnee, Okla., $150,000 
(completed). Passing and yard tracks and facilities, Seminole, Okla., 
$162,000 (completed). Passing and storage tracks, account oil develop- 
ment, Indian Territory division $196,000 (completed). Increased water 
supply, Indian Territory division, $105,000 (completed). Completion of 
additional engine terminal facilities, Burr Oak, .. $485,000 (com- 
pleted). Extension of locomotive repair shop, Silvis, 1i., $127,000 (com- 
pleted). Track elevation, South Chicago line, $1,200,000 (85 per_cent 
completed). Replacement of bridge over Fourth street, Davenport, Iowa, 
$116,000 (20 per cent completed). Replacement of bridge over South 
Canadian river with two 150-ft. through riveted truss spans on three 
new concrete piers, Council, Okla., $148,000 (20 per cent completed). 
New lines under survey, Stinnett, Tex., to Liberal, Kan., 90 miles, and 
Bowlegs, Okla., to Seuth Canadian river, 25 miles. 


Colorado & Southern 
Second Track: (Ft. Worth & Denver City At Childress, Tex., 0.94 


mile. 
Important Werk Undertaken: Change of location om main line between 


mile posts 165.70 and 171.87, in Wyoming, $300,000 (5 per cent com- 


pleted). 
(Ft. Worth & Denver South Plains) New line under construction, Estel- 
line. Tex., to Dimmit, 132 miles, and Silveron, Tex., to Lubbock, 70 


miles, $7,000,000 (60 per cent completed). 
Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade 


First Track: Cowlitz River, Wash., to Cowlitz, 6.5 miles. 
Important Werk Undertaken: Location made for extension of 37 miles 
beyond Cowlitz, Wash. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Important Work Undertaken: Third and fourth main tracks, Boonville, 





lift bridge over Hackensack river, Jersey City, N. J-._ $3,236,024 (75,- 
per cent completed). New ferry terminal, Hoboken, N. J. $507,254 (com- 
pleted). Construction of new passenger station and facilities, relocation 
of main tracks, grading for third and fourth main tracks and grade 
crossing elimination at Barclay and Mill streets, Paterson, N. J., $838,094 
(75 per cent completed). 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Important Work Undertaken: Recification of main track alinement in 
Colorado and Utah, $2,605,000 (completed). 


Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 


Second Track: Mile 4.15 to 7.72, Michigan, 3.57_ miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation, Eureka road, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., $120,000 (completed). Grade separation, Dearoad, Mich., 
$275,000 (completed). Macadam road and bridge over Ottawa river to 
divert highway from across tracks at Long yard, Toledo, Ohio, $102,000 
(completed). 

Detroit Terminal 


Second Track: At Detroit, Mich., 0.98 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation at Michigan ave., 
Detroit, $275,000 (75 per cent completed). 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 


Important Work Undertaken: Line under construction, Petersburg, 
Mich., to Malinta, Ohio. Second track under construction, Durban, 
Mich., to Petersburg, 9.87 miles (10 per cent completed). Electrification 
Flat Rock, Mich., to Petersburg (30 per cent completed). 


Duluth & Iron Range 


Important Work Undertaken: Relocation at Aurora, Minn., 1.68 miles 
double track, $168,000 (60 per cent completed). Relocation between 
Aurora, Minn., and Biwabik, 3.3 miles double track, $270,000 (60 per 
cent completed). 

Erie 

Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of approximately 6.5 miles 
of the Greenwood Lake branch and a portion of the Ringwood branch 
between Wanaque, N. J., and Midvale, on account of the construction 
of the aneeee reservoir of the North Jersey District Water Supply 
Commission (90 per cent completed). Removal of state highway from 
close proximity to the Erie and New York Central between Oil City, 
Pa., and_ Reno (completed). Elimination of grade crossings at Mont- 
gomery, Lafayette, Franklin, Keen, River and Warren streets, Paterson, 
N. J. (90 per cent completed). Elimination of grade crossings at Fulton 
and Governor streets, Paterson, N. J., per cent completed). Elimina- 
tion of two > crossings Frank in, N. J. (50 per cent completed). 
Elimination of East Buffalo street grade crossing by track elevation 
Jamestown, N. Y. (90 per cent completed). Elimination of grade cross 
ings Akron, Ohio, joint with Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio (85 
per cent completed). 


Florence, Clifton & Paducah 
Line Projected: Florence, Ala., to Paducah, Ky., 226 miles. 


Florida East Coast 
First Track: Canal Point, Fla., to Belleglade, 11.1 miles. 


Galveston Wharf Company 


_Important Work Undertaken: Two-story reinforced concrete warehouse, 
piers 23-26 Galveston, Tex., $1,000,000 (completed). Two-story reinforced 
concrete warehouse, pier 9, Galveston, $680,000 (90 per cent completed). 


Georgia & Florida 


Important Work Undertaken: Extension from Augusta, Ga., to Green- 
wood, S. C., 56.7 miles, (33 per cent completed). 


Great Northern 


First Track: Bend, Ore., to Chemult, 47.25 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Replacing outer one-third of ore dock 
with concrete and steel, Allouz, Wis., $950,000. Line revision, 1% miles 
west of Katka, Idaho, $335,000 (10 per cent completed). Cascade tunnel, 
7.79 miles long, between Berne, Wash., and Scenic, $10,000,000 (65 t 
cent completed). Change of line, Peshastin, Wash., to Winton, $3,- 
700,000 (30 per cent completed). Electrification, Appleyard, Wash., to 
Cascade tunnel, $1,200,000 (5 per cent completed). 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern 


a Track: Lena, Miss., to Pearl river, near Jackson, Miss., 39.6 
miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Rehabilitation of existing line from Union, 
Miss., to Lena, 32 miles, and construction of extension, Lena to Pearl 
river near Jackson, Miss., 39.6 miles $2,000,000 (completed). 


Illinois Central 


First Track: Myides Junction, Ky., to Fulton, 42.29 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New lines under construction, Edge- 
wood, Ill., to Metropolis, 119.90 miles, and Akin Junction, IIl., to West 
Frankfort, 6.93 miles. Suburban terminal at Randclph street, Chicago, 
2,500,000 (50 per cent completed). Grade separation and track elevation, 
Jackson, Miss., $1,928,000 (completed). New shop facilities, Paducah, IIl., 
$8,500,000 (completed). Remodeling and enlarging passenger station, 
Jockson, Miss., $657,800 (90 per cent completed). 

(Yazoo & Mississippi Valley) New passenger statien and track elevation 
Clarksdale, Miss., $656,000 (completed). 


Illinois Terminal 
Important Work Undertaken: Line under construction, Formosa Junc- 
tion, Ill., to O'Fallon, 4 miles. 
Indianapolis Union 
Important Work Undertaken: Elevation of 7 miles of the Belt Railway 
in accordance with a contract executed with the City of Indianapolis, Ind., 
involving a total expenditure of $13,000,000 (2.3 per cent completed). 
Kanawha Central 
First Track: Knickerbocker, W. Va., to Jones Mill, 0.5 mile. 
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Kansas City Southern 
important Work Undertaken: Grade reduction and reconstruction of 6.2 
es of double track, involving grade separation, Shreveport, La., $876,- 
(34 per cent compieted). 


Kansas City Terminal 


mportant Work Undertaken: Construction of Van_ Brunt 
way, Kansas City, Mo., $290,000 (85 per cent completed). 


Lehigh & New England 


Second Track: Bath Junction, Pa., to Tadmor, 3 miles. | , 
mportant Work Undertaken: Construction of classification yard, with 
gine terminal facilities, Tadmor, Pa., $431,495 (completed). 


Lehigh Valley 


Important Work Undertaken: Double track tunnel to the south of the 
present Musconetcong tunnel between Pattenburg, N. J., and Portal (50 
per cent con.pleted), Bridge over Newark bay, Newark, N. J., (10 per 
cent completed). Raise of grade, new Oak Island yard, in connection with 
bridge over Newark bay, Newark, N. J. (5 per cent completed). New 
transfer bridge and slip, dock, dredging, etc., at East 149th street, New 
York (completed). New bulkhead and gantry crane west of Pier L, Jersey 
City (completed). 


Boulevard 


Long Island 


Laurelton, N. Y., to Cedarhurst, 3.49 miles. 

Laurelton, N. Y., to Cedarhurst, 3.34 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Concrete bulkhead 800 ft. in length along 
East river, Long Island City, N. Y., $235,000 (completed). Completion 
of elimination of grade crossings at Queens boulevard and Main street, 
Elmhurst, N. Y., $1,000,000 (completed). Completion of electrification of 
Bay Ridge branch, $2,650,000 (completed). New station, freight facilities 
and yards, Montauk, N. Y., $400,000 (completed). 


Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company 


First Track: Completion of line from Moreauville, La., to west bank 
of Mississippi river near Torras. 2.75 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Steel bridge, 1,200 ft. long, over the 
— river, including a 300 ft. swing span, $1,200,000 (90 per cent 
completed). 


First Track: 
Second Track: 


Louisville & Nashville , 


Second Track: Conway, Ky., to Sinks, 12.88 miles. Lebanon Junction, 
Ky., to Elizabethtown, 13.90 miles, ‘ . 

Important Work Undertaken: New line under construction, Chevrolet, 
Ky., to Hagens, Va., 13 miles. Marine coaling plant on reinforced con- 
crete wharf, capacity 600 tons per hour, Pensacola, Fla., $357,000 \cum- 
pleted). Brick and concrete freight house facilities, Mobile, Ala., $168,096 
(50 per cent completed). Bridge 188, Mobile and Montgomery division, 
$1,000,000 (75 per cent completed). Bridge 189, Mobile and Montgomery 
division, $123,000 (25 per cent completed). Bridge 200, Mobile and Mont- 
gomery division, $500,000 (25 per cent completed). Completion of revi- 
sion of line to eliminate steel viaduct, Cincinnati division, $254,000 (com- 


pleted). Completion of roundhouse and facilities, Howell, Ind., $269,844 
(completed). Completion of bridge No. 40, Cincinnati division, $225,000 
(completed). Completion of bridge No. 41, Cincinnati division, $125,000 


(completed ). ‘ 
Maine Central 


Bath, Me., to Woolwich, 0.11 miles. 


Meridian & Bigbee River 


First Track: Meridian, Miss., to Mississippi-Alabama state line, 19.61 
miles. Mississippi-Alabama state line to Cromwell, Ala., 10.39 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Line projected from Cromwell, Ala., to 
Myrtlewood, 20 miles. 


Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern 


Minneapolis, Minn., to Crystal, 6 miles. 


Track: 


First 


First Track: 


Minnesota Western 
First Track: Lake Lillian, Minn. to Gluck, 32 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Extension from Gluck, Minn, to Monte- 
video, 14 miles. . 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 1. c. 1. 
Houston, Tex., $883,000 (completed). 


Missouri Pacific System 


Nashville, Ark., to Peach Orchard, 9.57 miles. Wye _con- 
k., 0.17 mile. Wye connection North Little 


freight terminal, 


First Track: 
nection, East Little Rock, Ar 
Rock, Ark., 0.33 mile. . 

(St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico) Raymondville, Tex., easterly, 18 
miles. 

Second Track: Berger, 
Mo., to Etlah, 8.85 miles. 
to Jefferson City, 1.68 miles. 
\t Independence, Mo., 0.08 mile. 1 
miles. Little Rock, Ark., to East Little Rock, 0.83 mile. 
Ark., 0.59 mile. Smithton, Ark., to Bierne, 6.95 miles. 

Third Track: At Little Rock, Ark., 0.48 mile. 

Important Work Undertaken: Extension and rearrangement of yard 
tracks 9th street to 23rd street, St. Louis, Mo., $210,000 (completed). 
Improvement of yard and terminals, Osawatomie, Kan., $417,740 (com- 
pleted). Construction and rearrangement of yard, Texarkana, Ark., $198,- 
200 (completed). Purchase of property for team yard at Spring avenue, 
St. Louis, $181,000 (completed). Purchase of property for industrial de- 
velopment, Kansas City, $122,900 (completed). Raise of track and bridges 
with riprap bank protection and installation of cross drains and pipe cul- 
verts, Eastern division, between St. Louis and Kansas City, $449,310 (25 
per cent completed). Raise of track and bridges, installation of additional 
penings and extension of bridges, Moody, Kan., to Neodesha, $192,000 
(completed). Raise of track and bridges and construction of additional 
ypenings, Kansas City, Mo., to Omaha, Neb., $142,000 (50 per cent com- 
pleted). Installation of tile drains in cuts, various locations, $255,680 
completed). 

Reconstruction of bridge over Meramec river, Wickes, Mo., $192,000 
(70 per cent completed). Reconstruction of substructure of bridge over 
Platte river, La Platte, Neb., ge (completed). Strengthening pivot 
pier and installation of interlocking plant, bridge No. 18, New Augusta, 
Ark., $110,500 (60 per cent completed). Reconstruction ot bridge No. 87, 
converting a fixed span into a lift span, Kragen, Ark., $174,300 (com- 
pleted). Reconstruction of bridge No. 105, Riverton, La., $165,000 (70 
per cent complete?’ 


Mo., to Hermann, 4.00 miles, Washington, 
Isbell, Mo., to Osage, 3.75 miles. Algoa, Mo., 
Labaddie, Mo., to Washington, 1.65 miles. 
Walnut Ridge, Ark., to Hoxie, 4.18 
At Little Rock, 
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New office building, St. Louis, Mo., $3,000,000 (80 per cent completed). 
Purchase of grain elevator and construction of 1,000,000 bu.-storage, with 
drier, Omaha, Neb., $500,000 (80 per cent completed), New boiler, tank 
and blacksmith shop, St. Louis, Mo., $171,400 (95 per cent completed). 

(St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico) Construction of ballast deck trestle, 
2,650 ft. long and raise of embankment over Sebastian floodway, Mile Post 
36, $162.000 (completed). 

(International & Great Northern) Additional yard and engine facilities, 
South San Antonio, Tex., $169,240 (completed.) 

(San Benito & Rio Grande Valley) New lines under construction, San 
Benito, Tex., easterly, 18 miles; San Fernando, easterly, 6.5 miles; and 
La Paloma, southerly, 6 miles. 


Mobile & Ohio 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade revision near Ava, IIl., 2.5 miles, 
$210,000 (completed). Grade revision near Columbus, IIl., 2.5 miles, $100,- 
000 (completed). 

Monongahela 

Important Work Undertaken: Remodeling passenger station, train shed 

Brownsville, Pa., $150,000 (completed). 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Important Work -Undertaken: Remodeling passenger station, train shed 


and tracks, Chattanooga, Tenn., $169,000 (completed). (Construction ctf 
new tunnel near Tunnel Hill, Ga., $495,000 (40 per cent completed). 


New Orleans Great Northern 


Nogan, Miss., to connection with Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
at Pearl River, mear Jackson, Miss., 6.69 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of passenger and freight 
stations, yard and engine terminal facilities, Jackson, Miss., $400,000 (50 
per cent completed). 


lirst Track: 


New York Central System 


First Track: (Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Springs, Ohio, to Donnellville, 0.76 mile. 

Second Track: Eagle Harbor, N. Y., to Medina, 6.80 miles, 

(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) Kenton, Ohio, to Bell 
fontaine, 23.2 miles. Rapp, Ind., to Vance, 1.9 miles, Hart, Ind., to 
Williams yard, Muncie, 1.3 miles. 
: ined Track: (West Shore) New Durham, N. J., to West Englewoo:!, 
e miuies, 

(Boston & Albany) West Warren, Mass., to Warren, 3.54 miles. 

Feurth Track: (West Shore) New Durham, N. J., to West Engle 
wood, 8.27 miles. 
_ Important Work Undertaken: Construction of commercial office build 
ing, New York, $14,000,000 (12 per cent completed). New elevator an: 
modification of elevators, Grand Central Terminal, New York, $160,000 
(completed). Excavation, etc., for Grand Central Terminal north of 43rd 
street, soes.eee (completed). Terminal facilities and office building, nort! 
of 43rd street, $1,673,000 (99 per cent completed). New ticket office facil 
ities, Grand Central Terminal, $252,000 (15 per cent completed). Rotary 
equipment for substation, Grand Central Terminal, $322,000 (75 per cent 
completed). Rotary convertor, 4,000 kw, at substation, Grand Central Ter 
minal, $122,000 (completed). Rotary 4,000 kw. at substation, Mott Haven, 
N. Y., $107,000 (completed). Yard improvements, Mott Haven, $2,686,000 
(12 per cent completed). i bee 


Louis) Cold 


‘ Replacing cables between Port Morris, 
and _ substation 7, $162,000 (completed). Duplicate intake tunnel at power 
station, Port Morris, $235,000 (50 per cent completed). Increasing elec 
trical capacity of electrical appartus, Port Morris to Yonkers, $344,000 
(completed). Retirement of storage batteries, substations 1, 2, 3 and 7, 
Electrical division, $618,000 (completed). Electrification of various yards 
and sidings, Mott Haven to Mt. Vernon, Melrose to Port Morris and 
High Bridge to Croton, $685,000 (completed), Electrification of 30th street 
branch, Spuyten Duyvil to Harmon, Spuyten Duyvil to West 30th street 
and Spuyten Duyvil to Dyckman street, and Dyckman street elimination, 
New York, $8,785,000 (50 per cent completed). Electrification of main 
line of Putnam division, Sedgwick avenue to Van Cortland Junction, also 
Yonkers branch, $1,416,000. (98 per cent completed). Rotary converte: 
at substation and installation of additional high tension circuit, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., $134,006 (25 per cent completed). Rotary converter and extension 
of building, substation 9, White Plains, N. Y., $155,000 (completed). 
Grade separation, St. Clair place to 138th street, New York, $3,250,000 
(85 per cent completed). New lighting battery for substation 1-B, $285,000 
(20 per cent completed). Highway bridge and station improvements, Ford- 
ham, N. .,. $500,000 (completed). Grade separation, Mosholu avenue, 
Van Cortland Park, N. Y., $120,000 (completed). Extension of Van 
Cortland Park, south, $181,000 (completed). Elimination of grade cross- 
ing, Mosholu avenue, Van Cortland Park, $120,000 (completed). Viaduct 
at 238th street, Wakefield, N. Y., $252,000 (projected). Third and 
fourth tracks, and reverse signals through Weehawken tunnel, New Dur 
ham, N. J., to West Englewood. $2,368,000 (completed). Grade separa- 
tion, Englewood avenue, West Englewood, N. J., $180,000 (completed). 
Four tracking, West Englewood to Dumont, $1,455,000 (8 per cent com- 
pleted). Grade separation, Newburgh, N. Y., $438,000 (completed). 
Grade separation, Nepperhan, N. Y., $282,000 (projected). Mechanical 
freight handling equipment, pier 3, Weehawken, N. J., $115,000 (com 
pleted). Strengthening Park avenue drawbridge, H-15, and replacing 
rail chairs on Ctdeee H-14 and H-15, New York, $132,000 (completed) 
serengtoening floor system and installing improved rail chairs on bridge 
H-16, New York, $109,000 (completed). 

Third and fourth tracks, Beacon, N. Y., to Garrison, $7,100,000 (18 

r cent completed). Double tracking Falls Road, Rochester, N. Y., t 
me 4 $1,525,000 (50 per cent completed), Third track, involving 
rade reduction and grade crossing separation, Voorheesville, N. Y., to 
South Schenectady, $3,445,000 (completed). Additional track at creosot 
ing plant, Rome, N. Y., $112,000 (completed). Connections from main 
line to West Shore and Gardenville Branch to West Shore, Depew, N. Y.., 
$1,700,000 (completed). Relocation of double track line to eliminate reverse 
curves and swing bridge and to separate grades, Port Clinton, Ohio. 
$1,703,000 (35 cent completed). 

Installaticn of car retarders, west bound hump, Selkirk, N. Y., $561,000 
(completed). Extension of east bound classification $ard and installation 
of car retarders, Gibson, Ind., $465,000 (completed). Enlargement of 
ower plant and additions to engine terminals, Harmon, N. Y., $3,- 
998,000 (40 per cent. completed). Replacing bridge No. 70 in new 
location and construction of additional tracks, Philipse Manor, N. Y., 
$110,000 (completed). Alterations to engine terminals East Syracuse, 
N. Y., $516,000 (completed). New 100-ft. turntable, Rensselater, N. 
Y., $138,000 (completed). Alterations, West Shore engine house, East 
Buffalo, N. ., $300,000 (completed). Additional generator and crane 
and replacing boilers in power house, Avis, Pa., 97,000 (completed). 
Replacing 85-ft. rigid turntable with 100-ft. 3-point support table, Collin- 
wood, Ohio, $102,000 (completed). Extension of engine house and in- 
stallation of iler washout plant, Collinwood, $245,000 (20 per cent 
completed). Extension of power house and installation of new boiler and 
air compressor, Root street, Chicago, $145,000 (90 per cent competed). 

Reconstruction of abutments, bridge 270, Barrytown, N. Y., $138,000 










cn 


(projected). Reconstruction of abutments, bridge 270, Tivoli, N. Y., 
$100,000 (projected). Reconstruction of bridge 360, Clarks Mills, N. Y., 
$105,000 (50 per cent completed). Reconstruction of bridge 156, Knowles- 
ville, N. Y., $139,000 (1 per cent completed). 

Terminal improvements, Buffalo, N. Y $14,000,000 (33 per cent 
completed). ‘lraveling crane, 10-tons capacity, River Street freight house, 
suffalo, $105,000 (completed). Freight house, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
$138,000 (25 per cent completed). Passenger station, involving grade 
separation, Erie, Pa., $3,000,000 (completed). 

Y 


Grade separation, Rochester, N. -» $453,000 (completed). Grade 
separation, Oakfield, N. Y., $111,000 (completed). Grade separation, 
Brighton, N. Y., $315.000 (projected). Grade separation, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., $1,367,000 lena. Grade separation, Fairview, Pa., $118,000 
(completed). Grade separation, Conneaut, Pa., $415,000 (85 per cent 


completed). Grade separation, Ashtabula, Ohio, $270,000 (completed). 
Relocation of track and state highway to eliminate two grade crossings, 
Reno, Pa., to Oil City (N. Y. C. proportion), $100,000 (completed). Grade 
separation, Collinwood, Ohio, $253,000 (50 per cent completed). Grade 
separation, Sandusky, Ohio, $350,000 (completed). Grade separation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, $190,000 (completed). Grade separation, Velroy, Mich., 
$125,000 (completed). Grade separation, Wyandotte, Mich., $115,000 
(75 per cent completed). Grade separation and new freight house and 
team tracks, South Bend, Ind., total cost $8,000,000, present authoriza- 
tion, $3,725,000 (25 per cent completed). Grade separation, Gary, Ind., 
$250,000 (completed. 

(Boston & Albany) Engine house and facilities, Worchester, Mass., 
$600,000 (85 per cent completed). Reconstruction of power plant, West 
Springfield, Mass., $426,500 (4 per cent completed). 

(Michigan Central) Additional tracks in yard, Hartsdale, Ind., $107,-000 
(completed). Fruit auction building, Detroit, Mich., $300,000 (com- 
pleted). Grade separation, Campau avenue, Detroit, $430,169 (10 per 
cent commproted). Grade separation, Wyandotte, Mich., $148,345 (com- 
pleted). Grade separation, Grand Rapids, Mich., $137,000 (20 per cent 
completed ), 

(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) Revision of passenger 
tracks, additional yard and engine terminal, grade separation and electri- 
fication of terminal for westerly approach to Cleveland Union Terminal, 
$6,000,000 (projected). Extension of yard and construction of engine 
terminal and shops, Anderson, Ind., $1,175,000 (45 per cent completed). 
Extension of yard, Sharonville, Ohio, $1, 241,000 (projected). Connecting 
track to Ohio Central Lines, Kenton, Ohio. 3.2 miles, $157,000 (com- 
pleted). Extension of Riverside yard and construction of engine terminal, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, $3,796,000 (91 per cent completed). Consolidation of 
facilities of Big 4 and New York. Chicago & St. Louis for use as joint 
double track including passing track, 4,200 ft. long, 500-ton coaling sta- 
tion, interlocking and automatic signals, Altamont, Ind., to La Fayette, 
$235,000 (projected). 

(Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute) Relocation, 2.3 miles, to 
save 3.1 miles in distance and eliminate curvature, Washington, Ind., 
$214,000 (20 per cent completed). 

(Pittsburgh & Lake Erie) Enlargement of freight terminal facilities, 
East Carson Street yard, Pittsburgh, Pa., $300,000 (completed). Im- 
provements at terminal freight house, Pittsburgh, $100,000 (completed). 
New freight house facilities, Ellwood City, Pa., $200,000 (completed). 
Enlargement and revision of yard, Becks, Pa., $505,000 (85 per cent 
completed). Slag fill for proposed yard, Glassport, Pa., $145,000 (com- 
pleted). New bridge over Monongahela river, McKeesport, Pa., total cost, 
$2,241,773 (P. & L. E. portion) $110,200 (80 per cent completed). Re- 
location of highway to eliminate grade crossings, West Economy, Pa., 
to Woodlawn, $218,000 ee Y. M. C. A, building, Newell, Pa., 
$185,000 (20 per cent completed) 

(Indiana Harbor Belt) Purchase of land for new line, Blue Island, IIl., 


to McCook, $1,641,000 (75 per cent completed). Track elevation and 
change in alinement, Fifty-fifth street to Elsdon, Chicago $340,000 (96 
per cent completed). Grade separation of Halsted and School streets, 


Riverdale, Ill, $347,500 (completed). Grade separation, Bellewood, IIL, 
$696,792 (2 per cent completed). 

(Chicago Junction) Track elevation over 43rd and 47th streets, Chicago, 
$700,000 (15 per cent completed). 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Second Track: Van Loon, Ind., to Osborn, 2.6 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of Standard Oil retaining 
wall, Cleveland, Ohio, $400,000 (15 per cent completed). Construction 
of Broadway retaining wall, Cleveland, Ohio, $100,000. Construction of 
freight house and team yard, Cleveland, Ohio, $200,000. 


New York Connecting 


pees Work Undertaken: Completion of electrification, Port Morris, 
, to Fresh Pond Junction, $500,000 (completed). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 

First Track: At Saybrook, Conn., 0.40 mile. At Collinsville, Conn., 
0.15 mile, 

Important Work Undertaken: Extension of two tracks for the New 
York, Westchester & Boston, Mamaroneck, N. Y., to Harrison, $1,600,000 
(completed). Extension of two tracks for the N. Y., W. & B., Harrison, 
N. Y., to Rye, $1,200,000 (completed). Revision of tracks and facilities 
for the N. Y. W. & B., Harlem River, N. Y., $431,800 (75 per_cent 
completed). Additional classification tracks and’ other facilities, Cedar 
Hill, Conn., $210,000 (85 _ cent completed). Completion of classifi- 
cation yard, Harlem River, N. $110,000 (completed). Ten bulk tracks, 
with concrete driveways and } OB system, Harlem River, $215,000 
(completed). Lighterage facilities Harlem River, $120,000 (completed). 
Relocation of freight facilities, Rye, N. Y., $125,000 (completed). Fruit 
terminal facilities inctuding changes of existing buildings and tracks, 
Boston, Mass., $233,500 (completed). Revision of passenger yard tracks, 
Springfield, Mass. $152,000 (completed). Building and tracks for use 
of American Railway Express Company, Harlem River, ne 4 (40 per 
cent completed). Additional shop and engine facilities, eadville, Mass., 
$305,000 (90 per cent completed). Alterations and extension of car shops, 
New Haven, Conn., $101,000 (completed). Coaling facilities, 2,400-ton. 
capacity concrete pogkets, Cedar Hill, Conn., $152,000 (completed). Re- 
building piers of viaduct and lift bridge, Bridgeport, Conu., $110,000 
(completed). Dam, pipe line and pun ing plant for power house, Cos 
Cob, Conn., $552,000 (completed). Additfonet boiler capacity at power 
house, Cos Cob, $500,000 (85 per cent completed). Additional capacity 
at shop power plant, Readville, Mass., $350,000 (completed). Central 
boiler plant, Boston, Mass., $600,000 (75 per cent completed). Central 
heating plant, South Boston, Mass., $556,000 (50 per cent completed). 


Norfolk & Western 


First Track: At Radford, Va., 0.07 mile. é 

Important Work Undertaken: Extensions to sidings, various locations, 
$933,855 (completed). Yard extensions, Williamson, W. Va., and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, $5,482,377 (completed). Car retarders, Williamson, $400,000 
(completed). Second track, Winston-Salem, N. C., $132,400 (1 per cent 
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completed). Yard extensions Winston-Salem, $063, 500 (3 per cent com 
pleted). Yard extensions and improvements, various locations, $765.93. 
(completed). Bridge extensions and improvements, Cincinnati district, 
$285,500 (S per cent completed). Culvert extensions, various points, 
$601,000 (completed). Shop buildings, Roanoke, Va., Williamson, W. Va., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and Lamberts Point, Va., $2,314,500 (completed). 
Water supplies, various locations, $314,500 (completed). Elimination of 
grade crossings, various locations, $322,000 (completed). Elmination of 
grade crossings, Columbus, Ohio, $4,500,000 (5 per cent completed). 


Northern Pacific 


First Track: Mile Post 10, Idaho, to Headquarters, 30.14 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New line, Glendive, Mont., to Brock- 
way, 61.7 miles, $2,673,000 (45 per cent completed). Relocation of 
Bitter Root branch, Florence, Mont., to Hamilton, 24.9 miles, $1,057,000 
(15 per cent completed). New power plant Mandan, N. D., £125°000 
sss yer cent completed). Lengthening 12 stalls in roundhouse to 135 ft., 
Glendive, Mont., $150,000 (completed). Replacing bridge 20.6 near 
Townsend, Mont., for heavier power, $110,000 (completed). Water 
treating plants, North Dakota and Montana, $350,000 (25 per cent com- 
sleted). Reconstruction of bridge across Mississippi river, Minneapolis, 
Minn., $300,000 (completed). Reconstruction of bridge over North Fork 
of Clearwater river, Ahsahka, Idaho, $116,000 (eaenghetad). Recon- 
struction of bridge, city waterway, Tacoma, Wash., (completed). 


Oregon, California & Eastern 


Important Work Undertaken: Extension from Sprague River, Ore., to 
Lakeview, 78.7 miles, Sprague River to Silver - 65.4 miles, and 
Williamson branch from Silver Lake line, 15 miles. 


Pennsylvania 


First Track: At Trenton, N. J., 0.25 mile. At Pavonia, N. J., 0.85 
mile. Connection with Bellefonte branch near Glen Iron, Pa., 2.82 miles, 
te - at Weirton Junction, W. Va., 1.36 miles. At Clark, Ind., 
0.18. mile. 

Second Track: At South Oil City, Pa., 0.88 mile. At Erie, Pa., 2.63 
miles. At River Ridge, Pa., 1.77 miles. At Springbrook, N. Y., 1.25 miles. 
Canton, Ohio, to Bayard, 13.85 miles. At Bayard, Ohio, 0.48 mile. At 
Niles, Ohio, @.05 mile. Pierron, a. to St. Jacob, 12.65 miles. Casey 
Ill.. to Schoyer, 9.67 miles. Woodbury, Ill., to Montrose, 3.08 miles. 
Altamont, Ill, to Brownstown, 10.69 miles. 

Third Track: At Weirton Junction, W. Va., 0.61 mile. 

Fourth Track: At Weirton unction, W. Va., 0.75 mile. 

Important Work Undertaken: Little Creek line, Norfolk, Va., $3,- 
115,000 (20 per cent completed). Low grade freight line, Canton, Ohio, 
to Bayard, $4,010,000 (completed). Relocation of main line through New 
Brighton, Pa., $3,325,000 (completed). Change of line, Glen Osborne, 
Pa., to Shields, $1, 055, 000 (completed). Freight line, Weirton Junction, 
W. Va., to Collier, $290,000 (completed). Receiving tracks, Grogan yard, 
Columbus, Ohio, $360,000 (completed). Freight yard, McCullough, Ohio, 
$380,000 (completed). Third track through station, Newark, NN. Jos 
$340,000 (completed). Revision of classification yard and installation of 
mechanical hump and longer track scales, East Altoona, Pa., $/uvvu,vuU 
(completed). Additional storage tracks, Weirton Junction, W. Va., 
$410,000 (completed). Additional yard facilities, Mingo Junction, Ohio, 
$471,000 (85 per cent completed). Passing track extensions, Broadacre, 
Ohio, and Miller $300,000 (completed). Rearrangement and extension 
of yard, Rose Lake, Lll., $356,000 (completed). Additional tracks and 
at at aa of Undercliff yard, Cincinnati, Ohio, $146,000 (com- 


pleted). Additional tracks and facilities, Colehour yard, Hammond, Ind., 
$243,000 (60 per cent completed). Relocation of tracks, Renovo, Pa., to 
Keating, $125,000 (completed). Receiving and departure yard, Green- 


ville, N. a $695,000 (15 per cent completed). 

Tank car repair shops, Altoona, Pa., $900,000 (completed). Modification 
of passenger car shops, Wilmington, Del., $295,000 (30 per cent com- 
pleted). Coal and water facilities, with additional tracks, East Rochester, 
Ohio, $170,000 (completed). Additional engine and shop facilities, Shire 
Oaks, Pa., $335 ,000 (completed). Substation building, including rotary 
converter, etc. Sunnyside yard, Long Island City, N. Y., $105,000 (com- 
pleted). Concrete coal wharf, 750-ton capacity, ash pits and inspection 
pits, Camden, N. J., $153,686 (33 per cent completed). Coaling, station. 
200-ton capacity, and relocation of ash pits, Conemaugh, Pa., $329.300 
(completed). Smoke exhaust and washing system, Chicago, $230,000 
(95 per cent completed). 

Reconstruction of 32nd street tunnel, Philadelphia, Pa., $970,000 (com- 
pleted). Renewal of bridge over Newark Bay, Greenville, N. J., $4,- 
xSaee per ot completed). Reconstruction of bridge over Sister 

reek, pet N. -» $166,000 (completed). Reconstruction of bridge 
over ‘Chesapeake & easoeee canal, Canal, Del., $275,000 (completed 
Rebuilding bridge, Pittsburgh, Pa., $130,000 tosmmpieted. New bridge 
across Wabash river near Terre Haute, Ind., $1,010,000 (completed). 
Replacement of truss spans and trestle approach with deck girder spans 
near Seymour, Ind., $110,000 (completed). Renewal of bridge, Toledo, 
Ohio, $190,450 (completed). Renewal of bridge, Tiffin, Ohio, $149,560 
(completed). 

Reconstruction of overhead bridge, 59th street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$380,000 (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge Street overhead bridge, 
Altoona, Pa., $100,000 (completed). Market street, overhead bridge, 
Marcus Hook, Pa., (three-quarters cost) $165,000 (completed). Viaduct 
at Liberty street and wall along Mahoning river, Girard, Ohio, $270,000 
foomplated). Overhead bridges at Exchange and Center streets and 
foot bridge at Buchtel avenue, Akron, Ohio, $582,000 (85 per cent com- 
leted). Reconstruction of overhead bridge, Fruitville pike, Lancaster, 
a., $105,000 (5 per cent completed). wade separation, Manor, Pa., 
$190,000 (completed). Subway at Center street, Ashtabula, Ohio, $225,000 
(completed). Grade separation, Dixmont, Pa., to Glenfield, $385 ,000. 
Track elevation, South Philadelphia, Pa., $3,125,000 (70 per cent com- 
pleted). Grade separation at Dennison avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, $2,- 
605,000 (98 per cent completed). Grade separation, Indianapolis, Ind., 
$235,000 (completed). Grade separation, 5lst to 59th streets, Chicago, 
$645,000 (64 per cent completed). Track elevation with subways at 43rd 
and 47th streets, Chicago, $645,000 (15 per cent completed). Grade sepa- 
ration, Toledo, Ohio, $480,000 (completed). Grade separation, South Dear- 
born road, Detroit, Mich., $161,500 (completed). s 

Railway Express terminal, with additional tracks, Long Island City, 

$2,693,000 (completed). Extension to commissary building, Long 
island’ City, N. Y., $335,000 (75 yy cent completed). Stairway from 
concourse to exit concourse and cab a 32 Pennsylvania Station, New 
York _ $300, 000 (75 per cent completed) xtension of piers 27, 28 and 
29, New York, $1,715,000 (completed). Tracks and platforms, Man- 
hattan produce yard, Kearny, > $1,025,000 °° 3f% cent com- 
pleted). Reconstruction of pier K, ~. City, N 1,165,000 (com- 
pleted). Enlarging facilities Journa Square station, oye City, W.. Jeo 
$745,000 (35 per cent completed). Cool ~~ facilities, Sodus Point, 
N. Y., $615,788 (completed). = peceneer station Jniontown, Pa., $99,5 
(completed). Warehouse, Cleveland, Ohio, $190,000 (completed). Con- 
struction and alterations, Polk Street freight house, Chicago, for Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company, $180,100 (90 per cent completed). 
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Pere Marquette 


Second Track: Delray, Mich., to Rougemere yard, 2.03 miles. Mt. 
Morris, Mich., to McGrew, 3.47 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New yard McGrew (Flint), Mich., 
$600,000 (completed). Engine terminal improvements, Saginaw, Mich., 
$250,000 (95 per cent completed). New car ferry slip and track changes, 
Port Huron, Mich., $130,000 (completed). Grade separation Michigan 
avenue, Detroit, Mich., (P. proportion) $307,500 (30 per cent com- 
pleted). Grade separation, Shaefer road, Detroit, (P. M. proportion) 
$250,000 (completed). 


Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation involving construction 
f viaduct, lowering of tracks and grade reduction in company’s main 
track, Pike, Pa. Total cost $390,000, railway company’s proportion, 
$86,000 (completed). 


Quanah, Acme & Pacific 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of line, McBain, Tex., to 
Floydada, 30 miles, $1,000,000 (30 per cent completed). 


Reading 

Fourth Track: At Birdsboro, Pa., 1.47 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Track to industrial plant, Bound Brook, 
N. J., $329,000 (20 per cent completed). Branch line, Cape May, N. J., 
to Cape May Point, $107,000 (80 per cent completed). Connection between 
Lebanon Valley and Steelton branches, Harrisburg, Pa., $550,000 (60 
per cent completed). Change of alinement to eliminate viaduct 120 ft. 
high and 1,100 ft. long, Rington, Pa., $1,160,000 (completed). Fourth 
track, Monocay, Pa., to Birdsboro, $225,000 (completed). Additional 
passenger and freight facilities with elimination of grade crossing and 
construction of fifth track, Pottstown, Pa., $1,480,000 (10 per cent com- 
pleted). Grade reduction, east bound track and double tracking, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa., to Lurgan, $384,000 (50 per cent completed). 

New passenger and freight facilities and grade crossing elimination, 
Souderton, Pa., $151,000 (90 per cent completed). Installation of two 
10-ton gantry cranes, also necessary dredging, fill and extension of pier 
“H,” Port Richmond, Philadelphia, $280,000 (75 per cent completed). 
Construction of 2,500,000-bu. reinforced concrete elevator together with 
shipping pier and dredging of docks, Port Richmond; $3,850,000 (com- 
pleted). Perishable products warehouse, Philadelphia (cost divided with 
Baltimore & Ohio) $3,500,000 (completed). Warehouse, Philadelphia, 
$250,000 (completed). New shop facilities, Reading, Pa., $712,000 (com- 
pleted). Engine terminal facilities, Shamokin, Pa., $282,000 (com- 
pleted). Engine terminal facilities, Cressona, Pa., $277,000 (10 per cent 
completed). Y. M. C. A. building, Reading, Pa., $275,000 (35 per 
cent completed). - . 

Replacement of through span open-floor_bridge with two spans through 
girders with solid floors, Port Clinton, Pa., $151,000 (completed). Re- 
placement of portion of bridge north of Montoursville, Pa., $150,000 
(completed). Extension of bridge over Swantora creek for third and 
fourth tracks, Hummelstown, Pa., $384,000 (completed). Replacement 
of three-span double track brick arch over Beaver creek with a two-span 
concrete Gon for four tracks, Hummelstown, $105,000 (completed). 
Bridge over Belmont avenue, Manayunk (Philadelphia) Pa., (cost_divided 
with township and county) $156,500 (25 per cent completed). Elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, Meus unk, $4,500,000 (10 per cent completed). 
Replacement of stone arch with girder spans, Rising Sun avenue, Phila- 
delphia (cost divided with city), $116,000 (completed). Grade crossing 
elimination at Easton road, Glenside, Pa., (cost divided with township 
and county) $323,000 (20 per_cent completed). Reconstruction of bridge 
on Kings Highway, Haddon Heights, N. J., (cost divided with county) 
$118,300 (completed). Elimination of six grade crossings between Emaus, 
Pa., and Macungie (cost divided with State ee | department, county 
and two boroughs) $218,000 (20 per cent complete ® ; ‘ 

Important Work Projected: New station facilities, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$1,700,000. Elimination of grade crossing at 61st street on Chester 
branch, Philadelphia, $303,000. Additional freight facilities at Front 
and Noble streets, Philadelphia, $103,000. Extension of East Trenton 
branch, East Trenton, N. f. $200,000. Change of alinement and re- 
placement of viaduct, Mainville, Pa., $260,000. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Important Work Undertaken: Change of line and new bridge at 
Powell’s Creek, near Cherry Hill, Va., $750,000 (10 per cent om. 
Completion of double track concrete arch bridge over Rappahannock river 
and track elevation, eliminating four grade crossings, Fredericksburg, Va., 
$1,000,000 (completed). 


Rio Grande, Micolithic & Northern 
First Track: Micolithic, Tex., to Mico, 6.48 miles. 


St. Louis-San Francisco System 
First Track: East Aberdeen, Miss., to Mississip i-Alabama state line, 
39.23 miles. Alabama-Mississippi state line to liceville, Ala., 18.26 
miles, 


Second Track: (Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis) Harvard, Ark., to 


Marion, 4.81 miles. ae ? a 
(Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham) Memphis, Tenn., to Yale, 


2.86 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Enlarging engine terminals, Tulsa, Okla., 


$400,000 (completed). ae : i t 
(Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham) New engine terminal, Yale, 


Tenn., $760,000 (85 per cent completed). 
Savannah & Atlantic 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade reduction between Savannah, Ga., 
and Camak, $140,000 (80 per cent completed). 


Seaboard Air Line 


First Track: (Seaboard-All Florida) Miami (Hialeah Junction), Fia., 


to Homestead, 30.48 miles. . 
(Seaboard, Naples & Gulf) Ft. Myers, Fla., to La Belle, 30.66 miles. 
Punta Rassa Junction, Fla., to Punta Rassa, 8.61 miles. 
Important ork Undertaken: Completion of Yeomans yard, Tampa, 


Fla., $200,000 (completed). 


Southern System 


Important Work Undertaken: Industrial belt line, Birmingham, Ala., 
$252,000 (completed). Freight yard, Chattanooga, Tenn., $1,053,000 
(completed). xtension to freight yard, Columbia, S. C., $400,000 (com- 
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pleted). Extension to freight yard, Pomona, S. C., $330,000 (completed). 
New yard and engine terminal, Winston-Salem, N. C. $800,000 (com- 
pleted). New freight facilities, Charlotte, N. C., $127,000 (completed). 
Engine terminal, Chattanooga, Tenn., $1,450,000 (completed). Engine 
terminal, Jacksonville, Fla., $640,000 (completed). ngine terminal, 
Columbia, S. C., $900,000 (completed). Passenger station, Greensboro, 
N. C., $1,171,000 (completed). Water supply, Spencer, N. C., $212,000 
(completed), East Third Street viaduct, Chattanooga, Tenn., $305,000 (com- 
pleted), Broadway viaduct, Knoxville, Tenn., $119,000 (completed). New 
freight facilities, Ashevile, N. C., $229,000. Engine terminal, Macon, Ga., 
$953,000. Fourth Street underpass, Louisville, Ky., $120,000. 


Southern Pacific System 

First Track: Edinburg, Tex., to McAllen, 8.5 miles. Harlingen, Tex., 
to Brownsville, 30.0. 

_ Second Track: (Pacific Lines) San Luis Obispo, Cal., to Hadley tower, 
7.16 miles, Ambrust, Cal., to Akers, 2.56 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: (Nevada-California-Oregon) Widening to 
standard gage: Wendel, Cal., to Surprise, 110.2 miles (completed). 
Widening in progress Surprise, Cal., to California-Oregon state line, 
30.4 miles; and California-Oregon state line to Lakeview, Ore., 14.7 miles. 

(Pacific Lines) Relocation of part of Mina branch between Monola, 
Cal., and Aberdeen, account construction of dam by city of Los Angeles, 
6.9 miles (25 per cent completed). Additional yard tracks and facilities, 
Watsonville Junction, Cal., (91 per cent completed). Additional yard 
tracks and facilities, Santa Clara, Cal. (90 per cent completed). Drill 
track and_ sidings, Rupert, Cal., (completed). Additional yard tracks, 
Eugene, Ore. (completed). Additional yard tracks, Roseville, Cal. 
(completed). Freight yard and _ engine terminal, Klamath Falls, 
Ore. (completed), Storage yard in industrial district, San Francisco, Cal. 
(completed), Freight station and facilities, Bakersfield, Cal. (completed). 
Reinforcing steel bridge over Rio Grande river, El Paso, Tex. (com- 
pleted). Replacement of bridge over San Pedro river, between Fairbank, 
Ariz., and Benson Junction (completed). Replacement of bridge over 
San Pedro river, Benson, Ariz. (completed). Construction of concrete 
shed, 1,645 ft. long, over track between Abernethy, Or., and Frazier 
(90 per cet completed). Tropical fruit warehouses on wharf at San 
Francisco, Cal. (completed). (Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad 
& Steamship Company) Fruit warehouse and tracks, New Orleans, La., 
$165,520 (75 per cent completed). 

(Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio) Relocation of main line be- 
tweén Langtry, Tex., and Osman, 9.36 miles, $874,938 (completed). 

(Houston & Texas Central) New freight station and tracks, Dallas, Tex., 
$675,900 (completed). New engine terminal facilities, Miller Yard, Tex., 
$290,000 (completed). 

(San Antonio & Aransas Pass) Reconstruction of yard, Houston, Tex., 
$135,176 (75 per cent completed). New passing tracks and extension of 
all passing tracks, Skidmore, Tex., to Falfurrias, $140,120 (completed). 

(Houston & Shreveport) Extend yard and construct overhead crossing 
ee City Southern, Shreveport, La., $335,684, (5 per cent com- 
pleted). 


Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 


_ Important Work Undertaken: Additional tracks and roadways, East 
St. Louis, IIl., $265,000 (completed). Reinforced concrete viaduct, Kings- 
highway, St. Louis, Mo. (railroad’s portion) $130,000 (completed). 


Texas & Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: Extension of Cisco & Northeastern, 
Breckenridge, Tex., to Throckmorton, 37 miles. Double track in Louisiana, 
32 miles, $818,000. Change in grade and alinement to reduce grade and 
yrovide reservoir for water supply, Bennetts, Tex., $128,000 (completed). 
mprovements, car shops, Marshall, Tex., $103,000 (75 per cent com- 
pleted). New freight terminal, Tremble, Tex., $2,500,000 (60 per cent 
completed). 


Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal of New Orleans 


Important Work Undertaken: Completion of freight yard and engine 
terminal facilities, Gouldsboro, La., total cost, $1,800,000 (completed). 


Union Pacific System 


First Track: (Union Pacific) Sears, Neb., southwesterly, 3.44 miles. 
Sears, Neb., southerly, 2.59 miles. 

Second Track: (Union Pacific) Near North Platte, Neb., 0.45 miles. 
At pometien City, Kan., 0.13 miles. 

(Oregon Short Line) Dietrich, Idaho, to Shoshone, 7.35 miles. Mini- 
doka, Idaho, to Max, 1.34 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Line under survey, Creighton, Wyo., to 
connection with main line near Burns, 54 miles. New engine terminal 
facilities, Ogden, Utah, $260,000 (completed). Completion of new pas- 
senger and freight stations, Topeka, Kan., $400,000 (completed). Com- 
pletion of subway under tracks on_ 38th street, between Walnut and 
Wynkoop streets, Denver, Colo., (U. P. proportion of cost) $160,000 
(completed). Extension of abutments and piers and additional girders 
for second track, bridge No. 282.03 near North Platte, Neb., $260,000 
(completed). Completion of replacing bridge No. 52.62 near Perry, Kan., 
$620,000 (completed). 

(Oregon Short Line). Construction of run-around track for freight 
trains, ~~ | two 80-ft. double track spans over Weber river, 1.38 
miles, Ogden, Utah, $154,580 (completed). 

(Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company) Ferry facilities 
at Astoria, Ore., and Megler, Wash., including construction of 1.65 
miles of automobile road at Megler, $150,000 (completed). 

(Los Angeles & Salt Lake) Completion of reinforced concrete viaduct 
over Los Angeles river and L. A. & S. L., ond A. T. & S. F. tracks, 

Angeles, Cal. A. & S. L. proportion) $535,000 (completed). 
Completicn of grade separation at Downey road, Los Angeles, $153,000 
(completed). _ Trackage, with necessary streets and sewers, to serve 
Metropolitan Warehouse District, Los Angeles, $140,000 (40 per cent com- 
pleted). Trackage with necessary street and sewer improvements, to 
serve industrial development, Wilmington, Cal., $431,000 (70 per cent 
completed). Replacement of bridge No. 15.04 over San Jose creek near 
Clayton, Cal., $105,000 (50 per cent completed). Replacement of bridge 
No. 13.11 over San Jose creek near Bartolo, Cal., $158,000 (completed). 
Enlargement and lining with reinforced concrete, tunnel No. 18 near 
Acoma, Nev., $100, (completed). Enlargement to standard double 
track section and lining with reinforced concrete, tunnel No. 12 near 
Eccles, Nev., $203,000 (completed). Enlargement to standard double track 
section and lining with reinforced concrete, tunnel No. 11 near Eccles, 
Nev., $517,000 (50 per cent completed). Acquisition of land and con- 
struction of employees’ club house equipped with dining, sleeping and rec- 
reation facilities, Caliente, Nev., $100,000 (50 per cent completed). 
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Virginian 
Important Work Undertaken: Additional yard tracks, Sewells Point, 
Va., $142,000 (completed). Extending passing tracks, various locations, 
$300,000 (95 per cent « mpleted). Enlarging tunnel for double track 


and lining with concrete, Mile Post 379.4, $163,000 (25 per cent com- 


pleted ) Lining tunnel with concrete, Sewalls Gap, Va., $110,000 (75 
ver cent completed). Replacing timber bridges with permanent structures, 


“4 5 


Mile Posts 40.98 and 52.7, $135,000 (85 per cent completed). 


Wabash 


Second Track: Adrian, Mich., to Britton, 12 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Rank protection on Missouri river, De 
Witt, Mo., $100,924 ({ mpleted) Reconstruction of Vandeventer Avenue 
ridge, St. Louis, Mo., $143,841 (completed). Reconstruction of Liver- 
ois Avenue bridge, Detroit, Mich., $160,647 (completed). Grade separa- 
ion, Raupp road, Detroit, $577 ,492 (completed). Additional elevator 
facilities and additional track for elevator $608,000 (completed). 


January 7, 1928 


Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine 


Important Work Undertaken: Extensions projected, Weldon, Tex., 
Waco, 109 miles, and Livingston, Tex., to Port Arthur, 100 miles. 


Western Pacific 


First Track: Kingdcn, Cal., to Terminus, 7.80 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of 16 50-ft. girder spans 
on pile ao with 4 150-ft. and 2 100-ft. through truss spans on concret 
piers. uba river, Marysville, $235,000 (95 per cent completed). R 
placing 12 timber trestles, aggregate length 1,471 ft., with steel spar 
and concrete structures between Weso, Nev., and Alazon, $210,953 (cor 
pleted). Construction of 15 passing sidings, total length 23,600 ft. ar 
extensions of -5 passing sidings, aggregating 21,300 ft., various locatior 
$134,100 (completed). 


Winston-Salem Southbound 
Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of 5 miles of main lir 
between Southmont, N. C., and High Rock, on account of hydro-electr 
development (completed). 


Railway Construction in Canada 


Canadian National 

irst Track: St. Felicien, Que., to Mistassini, 26.6 miles. Shellbrook, 
Sask., westerly, 60 miles. Connection between old lines of Canadian 
Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific, near Solomon, Alta., 3.97 miles. 
Important Work ndertaken: New lines under construction: Weyburn 
Sask., to Radville, 22.7 miles; Spruce Lake, Sask., westerly, 29.5 miles; 
Shellbrook, Sask., westerly, 29.0 miles; lurtleford, Sask., southeasterly, 
6.5 miles; Sturgis, Sask., to Peesane, 99.5 miles; Willowbrook, Sask 
northwesterly, 22.0 miles; Elk Point, Alta., easterly, 19.0 miles; and 
\shmont, Alta., to Bonnyville, 38.0 miles. Rehabilitation of old line of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific from near Abed, Alta., to near Solomon, in- 
luding construction of new steel bridge over Athabaska river, 25.74 
miles (completed). Completion of new yard, Niagara Falls, Ont. Con- 
struction of loop line approximately 6 miles long to | back-up 
novement of main line passenger trains, Saskatoon, Sask. Extension 
of roadway on Terminal avenue and filling of False Creek for future 
terminal facilities Vancouver, B. C. Construction of sea wall and rT 
ng for re-arrangement of terminal facilities, Charlottetown, P. Be 
Replacing wooden crib with concrete crib for embankment BR. 
long St. Lawrence river, various locations, Murray Bay sub-division, 
Oue Filling timber trestle, Mile 17.1 Clearwater sub-division, Alta. 
Construction of locomotive erecting shop and machine shop, at Se. 
Charles shops, Montreal, Que. Construction of new passenger and 
yageage building for additional immigration facilities, Halifax, N. S. 
Construction of steel train shed, with necessary tracks, paving, etc., St. 
lohns, N. B. New passenger station with auxiliary buildings, Edmonton, 
Alta. Track elevation along water front, Toronto, Ont. Addition to 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, Ont. Additions to Jasper Lodge Hotel, 
Jasper, Alta, 


Canadian Pacific 


First Track: Lanigan, Sask., northeasterly, 23.5 miles. Asquith, 
Sask., to Cloan, 23.3 miles. Moose Jaw, Sask., southwesterly, 28.4 miles. 
Rosemary, Alta., northerly, 13 miles. Cutknife, Alta., to Whitford 


Lake, 64 miles. Cassils, Alta., southerly, 23.4 miles. Gem Colony, Allta., 
» miles. 

Second Track: Molson cut-off, Man., 31.6 miles, 

Important Work Undertaken: New lines under construction: Foam 
lake, Sask., southwesterly, 25 miles; Rosetown, Sask., to Perdue, 21 


miles; Rosemary, Alta., northerly, 12 miles; and Rosedale, Alta., to Bul 
Pound, 32 miles. Freight yard extension, Brandon, Man., $145,00 
(completed). Extension to blacksmith shop, Winnipeg, Man., $110,00 
(completed). New hotel, Royal York, Toronto, Ont., $15,000, 000 (1 
per cent completed). New south wing, building for help’s quarters an 
new 18-hole golf course at Banff Springs Hotel, Banff Springs, - 
$3,690,000 (50 per cent completed). Alterations and additions to Van 
couver hotel, Vancouver, B. C., $750,000 (completed). 


Hudson Bay Railway 

First Track: Mile 332 to mile 356, 24 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of line from Mile 356 t 
Ft. Churchill, Man., 154 miles. Rehabilitation of existing line fron 
Mile 0. The Pas, Man., to Mile 332. Line projected. The Pas to the 
Flin Flon mining district, in Northern Manitoba, 85 miles, 


Michigan Central 
Important Work Undertaken: Strengthening bridge near Cornell, Ont., 
$137,200 (10 per cent ——— Extension of engine house and boile: 
room, Windsor, Ont., $127,500 (completed). 


Pembina Valley 


First Track: Busby, Alta., to Barrhead, 26.5 miles. 


Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
First Track: Chenimis, Que., to Rouyn, 27 miles. Mile 68, north of 
Cochrane, Ont., to mile 82, north of Cc chrane, 14 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Extension from Mile 82 north of Cochrane 
Ont., 15 miles, 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 


Important Work Undertaken: Grading and subway for double track 
between Stoney Creek, Ont., and Lees Mountain Road, East Mountain 
$140,000 (50 per cent completed). Coal handling facilities, including 
anchorage, coal dock, yard facilities and grade reduction, Port Maitland 
Ont., $391,000 (90 per cent completed), 


Railway Construction in Mexico 


Mexican Railway 
important Work Undertaken: Electrification, Cordoba, V. C., to Paso 
lel Macho, 18.6 miles, $500,000 (75 per cent completed). 
Southern Pacific of Mexico 


First Track: End of track to Salsipuedes bridge (completion of main 
ine, 4 miles) 


Important WH k undertaken: Construction of roundhouse and _ yard, 
iuadalajara, Jal., $215,116 (completed). Reconstruction of 18 miles ot 
grading and brid n the main line in Sonora, destroyed during the 
evolution and by washouts, $330,000 (completed). Reconstruction of 
17 miles of Tonichi branch, Sonora, destroyed in the revolution, $222,000 

8 per cent completed) Reconstruction of 38 miles of Alamos branch, 
Sonora, destroyed in the revolution, $173,000 (98 per cent completed) 


National Railways of Mexico 


First Track: (Mexico-Tampico Short Line). In the state of Tamauli- 
pas, 0.84 mile. In the state of Vera Cruz, 24.01 miles, 


Second Track: From K, 104+-079, Jiminez to Rosario line, to San 
Francisco del Oro, Chih., 7.42 miles. 516 (Mexico to Laredo), to 
Villa de Pozos, S. L. P., 2.63 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Storage yards for untreated and treated 
timber, with capacities of 400,000 and 200,000 ties, respectively, together 
with necessary tracks at timber preservation plant at Acambaro, Gto., 
$274,326 (90 per cent completed). Storage yards for untreated and 
treated timber, with capacities of 400,000 and 200,000 ties, respectively. 
together with necessary tracks at timber preservation plant at Durango, 
Dgo., $202,836 (90 per cent completed). Removal of timber preserva- 
ticn plant from Auguascabientes, Ags., to Acambaro, Gto. This plant 
has a present capacity of 98,000 ties monthly, and it is proposed to 
increase its capacity to 260,000 ties monthly. By the installation of new 
equipment, it will be fitted to use any known method of treatment (pro- 
jected). New timber preservation plant at Durango, Dgo., with a maximum 
capacity of 120,000 ties monthly (completed). New repair shops and engine 
terminals at Monterrey, N. L., $1,000,000 (20 per cent completed). Exten- 
sion of grounds ana tracks for new repair shops and engine terminals at 
Monterrey, $476,389 (projected). 





-————— 
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Railway Finances in 1927 


Security price averages continue to advance, encouraging 


new financing with both stocks and bonds 


By Charles W. Foss 


Financial Editor, Railway Age 


N increase in the average price of railroad stocks 

of about 20 points, a similar increase of about 

5 points in the average price of railroad bonds, 
a further substantial increase over 1926 in dividend 
disbursements, a large number of instances of profitable 
refunding operations at lower rates of interest, and a 
restoration of the ability of prosperous railroad compa- 
nies to raise money by the sale of stock were included 
among the outstanding factors that characterized 1927 
as an unusually favorable year from the standpoint of 
railway finances. 

Throughout most of 1927 the railroad stocks main- 
tained a position of leadership in the stock market, both 
from the standpoint of the conservative investor and 
the speculative trader. A somewhat similar condition 
ruled during much of 1926. It received due considera- 
tion in the reviews of that year’s activity and was par- 
ticularly remarked as being in decided contrast with the 
lack of interest in any but the very best railroad securi- 
ties which had been noteworthy in the years immediately 
following federal control. At the end of 1926 the aver- 
age price of railroad stocks, according to the Railway 
Age compilation, was about double what it was during 
most of 1921 and only a few points short of being twice 
what it was even at the end of 1923. It was believed, 
therefore, in many quarters that the increased price 
trend had about culminated. If there was reason to 
point a year ago to the contrast between 1926 and pre- 
ceding years in respect to the favor shown towards rail- 
road securities, the additional 20-point rise during 1927 
can only emphasize that contrast. 


20-Point Rise in Stock Prices 
The steadiness of the rise in railway security values 
during 1927 above even the high prices reached in 1926 
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has led many observers to take an entirely different view 
from that which was held in most quarters at this time 
last year. The belief noted above as being then held 
that the price rise had culminated has been succeeded by 
a supposition held by many people that the prices of 
railroad stocks are likely to go to still higher levels 
during 1928. Whether this supposition is going to 
prove to have been justified is not the question so much 
as the interesting way in which it reflects the confidence 
of investors in the railway issues. Thus, at the present 
moment, such of the railroad stocks as are regarded as 
having standing as conservative investments, are selling 
at prices giving a return of about 5 per cent. Those 
who look for higher prices in the future point to the 
possibility of money available for investment becoming 
so plentiful that purchasers of high-grade stocks will 
have to be satisfied with yields amounting to 4% or 
ultimately even of only 4 per cent on current values. If 
these estimates of the situation are correct the result 
will be much higher prices of stocks than rule at pres- 
ent. It is noteworthy that the analysts always include 
the better railroad stocks as the issues most likely te 
be affected by a trend of this kind. In hardly any bet- 
ter way than by this last noted fact could the favor in 
which railroad stocks are now held be more adequately 
indicated, 


Highest Prices in Over 30 Years 


The average price of 20 leading railroad stocks which 
the Railway Age has been compiling since January, 
1921, stood at the close of business on December 27, 
1927, at 121.09. This was near the highest figure the 
Railway Age average has ever reached. The first week 
in December the average was 121.78 and in the 
first week in October the average reached the 
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years high of 122.68. In general, the trend was up- 

ward for almost the entire year. This is evident from 

the curve of stock prices shown on the chart and by the 
fact that the low for the year was in January, in which 

month the average stood at about 102. 

Of even greater interest is the manner in which the 
railway stock price curve has had a steady upward trend 
during the past seven years. This is strikingly ap- 
parent in the chart. 

There are various other indexes of the prices of rail- 
way stocks that can be carried back to earlier years. 
The famous Dow, Jones average of 20 railroad stocks, 
for example, is at its highest for a period of at least 30 
years. This particular average also shows a rise of 
about 20 points during 1927. It shows an advance 
over 1921 of about 70 points and the same doubling of 
values that the Railway Age average shows. The three 
best years in the 30-year period outside of 1927 were 
1902, 1906 and 1909. The increase over the high of 
the Dow, Jones average in 1902 amounts to about 10 
points. There is an increase over the high of 1906 of 
only about 2 points and over the high of 1909 of about 
8 points. There is a 30-point rise over the average 
prices ruling in 1916. 

There are several good reasons why the prices of rail- 
road stocks should be as high as they are at present. 
The effect of the cheaper value of money has already 
been mentioned as a factor tending to increase the value 
of securities having high-grade investment worth. The 
acquisition of large amounts of railroad stocks of this 
character by the investment trusts which have been or- 
ganized in increasing numbers in the last year or two 
is credited as having had considerable effect on prices 
because it has tended to decrease the floating supply of 
the issues involved. 

Speculative Interest 

During 1927 there was much speculative interest in 
the railroad stocks. In the earlier part of the year this 
was directed chiefly towards the stocks of the smaller 
companies having merger possibilities. This interest 
reached its climax in the near-corner of the stock of the 
Wheeling & Lake [rie in lebruary incident to the ac- 
quisition of control of the company by the New York 
Central, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Nickel Plate. A 
large group of stocks was affected, including notably 
the Western Maryland, a large interest in which was 
later found to have been acquired by the Baltimore & 
Ohio ; and including also the Lehigh Valley, the Chicago 
Great Western, the Wabash and others. As the year 
pursued its course various adverse decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission began to make it evident 
that that body was unlikely to approve mergers under 
the law as it stands. Merger possibilities gradually dis- 
appeared as a stock market factor and the prices of most 
of the merger stocks fell back to former levels. 

Later in the year speculative interest began to 
turn towards the high grade railway investment stocks. 
It was attracted by the general tendency of prices to ad- 
vance, by reports of improved earnings, by rumors of 
increases in dividend rates and by expectations of an- 
nouncements of sales of stock at prices yielding valu- 
able rights to present stockholders. The results of the 
spectilative interest of this kind were particularly shown 
in the group of high-grade stocks paying 10 per cent 
dividends. Thus, at one time or another the price of 
one or another of these issues was raised entirely out of 
parity with the others. Atlantic Coast Line common 
was carried to 2054: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
reached a high at a different time of 200, while on other 

occasions Norfolk & Western reached 202, Chesapeake 
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& Ohio 218% and Canadian Pacific 219. New York 
Central, which pays 8 per cent dividends, was similarly 
at one time a center of interest and as a result sold at 
171, 

Long Time Trends 

There are several factors of interest from the stand- 
point of the long-time trend. Speaking generally, it 
will be found that railway stocks are at present selling 
at lower prices than other stocks paying the same divi- 
dend rates. This is in spite of a somewhat greater mar- 
gin of safety for dividends resulting from the extreme 
conservatism of the carriers. 

Analysis will show that for the most part the dividends 
on the high-grade railroad stocks are earned about one 
and one-half to two times and that there are several in- 
stances in which dividend disbursements are being 
earned two and one-half times. Indeed, the complete 
record for both 1925 and 1926 shows that in each year 
the Class | carriers as a whole paid out to their stock- 
holders but 49 per cent of their net income after interest 
and other fixed charges. Such margins of earning 
power over dividend payments are naturally to be taken 
into account in evaluating securities, 


Value of Equities 


Leyond this, however, is the recognition that must be 
given to other equities. The statistics show that at the 
end of 1926 as compared with the situation at the close 
of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, the value of the 
investment in railway physical property had increased 
59 per cent, whereas the total capitalization had in- 
creased only 19 per cent. The fact that the funded 
debt had increased only 21 per cent shows that even if 
the proportion of funded debt to total capitalization is 
much too large the bondholder, nevertheless, supplied 
only a comparatively small proportion of the funds 
which made the great increase in investment possible. 
The amount of stock outstanding increased in the period 
in question only 15 per cent. It should be apparent 
therefore, that no inconsiderable share of the increase 
in investment in physical property which amounted to 
59 per cent, as noted, must have come from the large 
proportion of net remaining after fixed charges that was 
put back in the property. This means that the better 
portion of the new money was supplied by the stock- 
holder in the form of net income that was not made 
available to him in the form of dividends. The funds 
invested involuntarily by the stockholder in this manner 
now serve to protect his income. They also serve to 
shield him from the fact the railroad industry as such is 
relatively not prosperous. 


Difficulty of Capitalizing Equities 


In comparing the finances of the railroads with those 
of other companies proper consideration must be given 
to the general difficulty which regulated public utilities 
have in capitalizing equities of this kind. For an indus- 
trial company to issue a stock dividend or to carry 
through a stock split-up is a comparatively simple opera- 
tion. It is quite the opposite for a railroad which is 
required to show cause to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and to prove that the action is not contrary 
to the public interest. Nor is the difficulty simplified 
by the commission’s generally conservative attitude 
toward such matters. That several of the carriers 
should have been able to sell issues of preferred or com- 
mon stock during 1927 is remarkable evidence of the 
restoration of the credit position of the transportation 
industry. Considering the equities existing from the 
ploughed-in earnings of many years, it is quite unlikely 
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that the railroads should have found it possible to issue 
as much new stock as would have been found possible 
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by industrial concerns having comparable earning power 
or comparable amounts of assets. 


Dividend Changes in 1927 


In addition to the foregoing factors the prices of rail- 
road stocks were favorably affected by a large number 
of increases in dividend disbursements. In this respect, 
the year had much in common with the two years pre- 
ceding it. As satisfactory as the improvement in the 
dividend record may have been in this time, however, 
there still remains much room for improvement. The 
following comparison of the dividend disbursements and 
the taxes paid by the Class I railroads since 1911 should 
prove of interest: 

Table I—Comparison of Dividends and Taxes, 1911 to 1926 


Proportion of 


Year Ended Net Income Faid 
June 30 Dividends in Dividends Taxes 
Paar ere eT Te $397,068,724 81 $98,626,848 
SORE. nidcedadsoadeasc4casews seaue 339,964,855 85 109,445,407 
Pe. <uanecsanivacecacdedatees 322,300,406 66 118,386,859 
SEE 066644442500 004000006R0%8 376,098,785 108 135,572,579 
. Anguen eed Ooeeeeneeewes eee 259,809,520 82 133,276,330 
DD sb eseese 0660606 00400080006 281,936,371 47 145,517,034 
Year Ended 
December 31 
_ Rr ree ee 306,176,937 47 157,113,372 
| err er 320,395,779 33 213,920,095 
a! swrhkaaedteneedeaens ee. 275,336,547 71 223,175,379 
1919 3 ; ieee eter a ne .. 278,516,908 62.5 232,601,396 
120 271,731,669 63 272,061,453 
Se s.6seintirabodaacekecuwa 298,511,328 95 275,875,990 
EN ye ee a eee 271,573,751 73 301,034,923 
BEE 2 oad sachs Gb owabelelc caiman 296,127,048 53 331,915,459 
eer re eer ene 320,429,767 57 340,336,686 
SD ctesenedacacevengenasaane 342,020,885 49 358,516,046 
Sr ee ee 399,243,963 49 388,922,856 


The foregoing figures need little comment. They 
show that the taxes paid by the railroads in five of the 
seven years from 1920 to 1926 exceeded the disburse- 
ments to the stockholders. One of the two exceptions 
is 1926, but it will, of course, be understood that were 
the dividends paid by one railroad to another deducted. 
the taxes would have substantially exceeded the divi- 
dends paid to the public even in that year. The dividend 
column does not include stock dividends. No doubt, 
many readers of the Railway Age will find reason for 
surprise in that the dividends paid in 1926 were approxi- 
mately the same as those paid in 1911. Undoubtedly, 
when the record is complete it will be found that the 
1927 dividend disbursements will have exceeded those 
of 1926 and, therefore, those of 1911. 

A list of the more important dividend changes in 1927 
follows: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The stock of this company is 
now regarded by investors as being on a 10 per cent annuai 
dividend basis as a result of the extra dividends of 75 cents per 
share which were paid in addition to the regular dividends of 


$1.75 in each quarter of 1927. The regular dividends have been 
134 per cent quarterly, or 7 per cent annually, since March, 1925. 


Atlantic Coast Line —Extra dividends of $1.50 each were paid 
on January 10 and July 11, so that total dividend disbursements 
in 1927 were 10 per cent. In 1926, an extra of $1 and one of 
$1.50 were paid, making with the regular 7 per cent disburse- 
ments, a total of $9.50. There will also be an extra of $1.50 
paid on January 10, 1928. 


Bangor & Aroostook—This company, which for the past two 
vears has been paying dividends of $3.00 or 6 per cent: annually 
on its $50 par value common stock increased the quarterly divi- 
dend from 75 cents a share to 88 cents on October 1. This in- 
creased the annual rate to $3.50 or 7 per cent, although the 1927 
payments totaled $3.13 per share, or 6%4 per cent. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—By paying a quarterly dividend of $2.50 
per share on July 1, this company put its common stock on a 
regular 10 per cent annual dividend basis. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio paid 4 per cent annually on its common stock from 1917 to 
1925, except in 1921 when only 2 per cent was paid. In April, 
1926, the dividends were made 2 per cent quarterly and a special 








dividend of 4 per cent was paid, making total disbursements for 
the year 12 per cent. The 1927 payments will total 9 per cent. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville—Extra payments, cach of 
one per cent, on January 10 and July 11 gave stockholders 7 per 
cent dividends in 1927 as compared with 6 per cent in 1926 when 
a single extra of 1 per cent was paid. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—The first dividend on the 
common stock since the reorganization in 1916 was paid on March 
31 in the form of a quarterly disbursement of 1% per cent, which 
put the stock on a 5 per cent annual dividend basis. It was 
announced at the time that this was made possible by earnings in 
1926 which, after allowance for preferred dividends, equalled 
about $10.62 per share on the common, exclusive of $3.31 per 
share, representing profits on the sale of Cotton Belt stock. 


Cincinnatt Northern Nearly all of the stock of this company 
is owned by the Big Four. Dividends in 1927 totaled 50 per cent, 
including 10 per cent regular and an extra of 40 per cent paid 
December 30. Disbursements in 1925 and 1926 each totaled 10 
per cent. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & lV estern.—In addition to the regular 
$6 regular and $1 extra dividends, amounting to 14 per cent on 
the company’s $50 par value stock, the stockholders received in 
1927 also ownership of an entirely new company. This was the 
Lackawanna Securities Conipany, organized for the purpose of 
holding certain securities hitherto held in the Lackawanna 
treasury and the stock of which was distributed to the Lacka- 
wanna stockholders in the ratio of one share of new Securities 
Company stock to each two shares of railroad stock. The pro- 
posal was to turn over to the new company a total of $92,006,000 
of bonds but as a result of Interstate Commerce Commission dis- 
approval, the railroad found it possible to turn over only $58,- 
500,000 bonds of the Glen Alden Coal Company. 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern—On January 3, 1928, holders of the 
6 per cent cumulative preferred stock will receive a dividend of 
2% per cent, of which one per cent is to apply to arrears, which 
after this payment will amount to 16% per cent. 


Hocking Valley.--Following the example of its parent com- 
pany—the Chesapeake & Ohio which owns 80 per cent of the 
outstanding stock,—the Hocking Valley put its stock on a 10 per 
cent annual dividend basis, effective with the June 30 payment. 


Lehigh Valley Omits Extra 


Lehigh Valley—Stockhelders received a total of $3.50 per 
share, or 7 per cent, in dividends in 1927, the same as in each 
of the years from 1920 to 1925. In 1926, an extra of 3 per cent 
was paid, but the extra was omitted in 1927 as a result of a 
— in earnings due to the lessened movement of anthracite 
coal. 


Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis—This company declared a 
2% per cent semi-annual dividend on its common stock payable 
February 15. This stock has been paying dividends only since 
September, 1925, when an initial dividend of 2 per cent was paid. 
Payments in 1926 totaled 4 per cent. Nearly all of the issue is 
owned by the Louisville & Nashville. 


Maine Central——This company which restored the dividends 
on its common stock in 1926 with two payments of one per cent 
each, put its dividends on a one per cent quarterly basis effective 
with the July 1, 1927 payment. From 1912 to 1920, the Maine 
Central paid 6 per cent annually on this issue. 


Michigan Central—The New York Central, which owns over 
99 per cent of the outstanding stock of this company, received 
dividends on this stock in 1927 totaling 87% per cent. This total 
included a regular semi-annual dividend of iby, per cent paid in 
January, a regular semi-annual dividend of 20 per cent paid in 
July and an extra dividend of 50 per cent paid on December 30. 
The stock outstanding totals $18,736,400. Dividend disbursements 
totaled 20 per cent in 1924 and 1925, and 35 per cent in 1926. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—The dividends on the preferred stock 
become cumulative after January 1, 1928 at the rate of 7 per cent. 
The rate has been 6 per cent since May, 1926. In December, 
1927 directors declared a dividend of 1 per cent, payable De- 
cember 31, explaining that the purpose was to adjust the quar- 
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terly dividend dates to run hereafter from January 1, 1928. The 
1927 payments on this issue, therefore, were 7 per cent. 


New York Central Pays 8 Per Cent 


New York Central—Increasing prosperity for the parent com- 
pany and its subsidiaries made possible an increase in the dividend 
rate from 7 to 8 per cent annually, effective with the August 1 
quarterly payment. Inasmuch as the increased rate was in effect 
for only part of the year, the 1927 disbursements totaled $7.50 
per share. In addition to the increased dividend stockholders 
also had the right to subscribe to new stock at par on the basis 
of one new share for each 10 held. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louwis—The regular rate on this 
company’s common stock which had been 11 per cent from July, 
1926, was with the October, 1927, quarterly payment reduced to 
6 per cent. This resulted from the distribution to Nickel Plate 
stockholders of stock of the new Chesapeake Corporation. The 
new company owns 600,000 shares of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
majority of which was acquired from a subsidiary of the Nickel 
Plate. The distribution of its shares was on the basis of 1.7 
shares of Chesapeake Corporation for each share of ‘Nickel Plate 
common. The new company paid an initial quarterly dividend of 
75 cents on October 1. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford—This company on Jan- 
uary 2, 1928 will pay its first dividend since 1913 in the form of 
an initial regular 134 per cent quarterly dividend on the new 7 
per cent cumulative preferred stock. 


Norfolk & Western—The dividends were increased to an 
annual rate of 8 per cent with the declaration of a quarterly divi- 
dend of 2 per cent last January, payable March 19. The regular 
rate previously was 7 per cent but extras of one per cent were 
paid in 1916 and 1917 and from 1922 to 1925. In 1926 an extra 
of 3 per cent was paid, making total disbursements for the year 
10 per cent. There was an extra of 2 per cent paid on December 
19, 1927, so that the 1927 payments also aggregated 10 per cent. 

Pere Marquette.—This company pays $1.50 per share quarterly 
on its common stock. Payment of an extra of $2 a share on 
April 1 increased total dividend disbursements to 8 per cent. 
The Pere Marquette paid 4 per cent dividends on its common 
stock from 1923 to 1925. The rate was changed to 5 per cent 
in 1926 and with an extra of 2 per cent, total payments in that 
year were 7% per cent. The company also proposed to pay 
a 20 per cent stock dividend on October 1, amounting to 
$9,009,200, but permission to do so was refused by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
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Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—Dire.tors of this company declared 
a 20 per cent stock dividend payable to stock of record December 
1. The company pays regular dividends of 10 per cent and in 
1926 also paid extras of 10 per cent. A majority of the stock is 
owned by the New York Central. 


St. Louis-San Francisco—This company paid extra dividends 
of % per cent on April 1, July 1, and October 1 and will also 
pay an extra of the same amount on January 3, 1928. The direc- 
tors announced, when the first of these extras was declared, that 
it was made possible by the establishment of dividends on the 
183,333 shares of Rock Island stock held by the company. “It was 
the judgment of the directors,” their announcement said, “that 
this income, amounting to $916,665 per annum, should be shared 
by the company with its stockholders.” The regular dividend on 
— stock has been 1% per cent quarterly since October. 
1925. 


Southern Pays 8 Per Cent 


Southern.—This company paid an initial dividend on its common 
stock of 1% per cent quarterly, or at the annual rate of 5 per 
cent, in May, 1924. The prosperity of the company permitted an 
increase in the annual dividend disbursements to 7 per cent, effec- 
tive with the February 1, 1926 quarterly disbursement. On 
February 1, 1928, stockholders will receive a quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent, which puts the issue on an 8 per cent annual basis. 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo—aAn extra dividend of one per 
cent paid December 31 made total dividend disbursements for the 
year 7 per cent. The company paid 6 per cent in 1921, 1922 and 
1923 but none in 1924. In 1925 it paid 6 per cent regular and on 
December 31, 1925, it issued a stock dividend of 20 per cent. The 
6 per cent dividend was continued on the increased capitalization. 
The stock of the company is owned by the New York Central, 
the Michigan Central, the Canada Southern (a Michigan Central 
subsidiary) and the Canadian Pacific. 


Wabash.—Dividends on the 5 per cent Preferred “B” stock 
were inaugurated with a payment of 5 per cent on April 1. There 
is only a small amount of this issue outstanding. 


Western Pacific—Decision on the part of the Western Pacific 
Railroad to devote its net income to improvement of its property 
required the directors of the Western Pacific Railroad Corpora- 
tion, which is a holding company to decide on November 1 that 
no further dividends would be paid for the present. The Corpora- 
tion had paid 6 per cent annually on its preferred stock since July, 
1920, payments being made quarterly. Disbursements in 1927 
totaled $3.00, representing the first two quarterly installments. 


Railway Security Issues in 1927 


The amount of new security issues sold by the rail- 
roads during 1927 totaled over $900,000,000 and was 
about double the total for 1926. Whereas financing 
by railroads in 1926 was 7.94 per cent of all new 
financing, in 1927 it increased to about 13 per cent. 
The total amount of railroad securities sold to the 
public, however, still was not as great as in 1924, in 
which year the total was nearly a billion dollars and 
23.46 per cent of the year’s total of all new financing. 

The favorable money market conditions of the year 
were utilized by the carriers to a considerable extent to 
refund their bonded indebtedness at lower rates of in- 
terest. The amount of bonds sold totaled over $600,- 
000,000. This was about two and one-half times the 
amount of railroad bonds sold in 1926, and approxi- 
mately the same amount as were sold in 1924. 

The favorable money market conditions were evi- 
denced in several ways. One was the gradual, although 
not particularly substantial, rise in the price of railway 
bonds. The Railway Age average of the price of 20 
representative railway bonds is now about five points 
higher than it was at the beginning of the year. On 
the spectacular side was the ready absorption of the 
Missouri Pacific’s isue of $95,000,000 first and refund- 
ing Series F bonds, maturing in 1977. The rate of 
interest on the issue was 5 per cent. The bonds were 
sold to the public at par and, as was rather typical of 
the better part of the 1927 new financing, over two- 


thirds of the proceeds were used for refunding. : This 
was said to be the largest piece of railroad financing on 
record with the exception of the $230,000,000 6% per 
cent Burlington refunding issue of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific in 1921. 


Refunding of Government Loans 


Noteworthy with respect to the refunding operations 
of the year was the clearing up of most of the remain- 
ing indebtedness to the government which was incurred 
as a result of federal control and the borrowings from 
the guaranty fund immediately thereafter. In_ its 
financing operations above mentioned the Missouri Pa- 
cific paid off $8,000,000 of government notes. The 
Boston & Maine sold in August an issue of $30,942,000 
5 per cent first mortgage bonds the proceeds of which 
were largely used for this purpose. The New York. 
New Haven & Hartford assisted in improving its credit 
standing considerably by selling to its stockholders at 
par $49,036,700 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
followed later by the sale of $31,000,000 414 per cent 
first and refunding mortgage bonds, series of 1927, of- 
fered to the public at 914%. The proceeds of the sale 
of preferred stock and bonds were devoted chiefly to 
the retirement of $70,030,000 indebtedness to the United 
States Treasury. The company’s total indebtedness to 
the government totaled $87,030,000. The other $17,- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Bangor & Aroostook 





Canadian Pacific 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Tere e eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Fairport, Painesville & Eastern 


TePeee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Missouri-Illinois 
New York Central 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


ee ee 
OCP Pee eee ee eee ee eee eee 


TELE SERE eee eee eee 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
St. Louis-San Francisco 


Georgia & Florida, 1st Mtge., Series A 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern, Ist Mtge. ., Series c 1950 
Indiana Harbor Belt, Guar. Gen. 


Seaboard Air Line, Ref. Mtge. 


eecee 1959 
Sumpter Valley, Ist Mtge. Series........... 


1929-42 


Chicago & North Western, Ist & Ref. Mtge.. 
International Rys. of Central Amer., Ist lien 
HBB. c cc0es POPTTTITI TIT TTT re 1947 


Burlington & Quincy, 


SR WENT Disicsicacacniexscnssecesss G00 


Northern Central, Gen. 4 q 
COED §644.66665600004 06080000 600n0E9 1974 
Ist & 


Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit, , 
, Serr r TT 1977 


Ref. Mtge., Series 
Texas & Pacific, Gen. & Ref. Mtge, Series B. 


Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn, Ist Mtge.... 
Chesapeake Corp., Conv. Coll. 


ie, Ref. & Imp. Mtge 
Union Pacific, 40-yr. 


Canadian National, 


Cuba Northern, Ist Mtge., Series of 1942. 
Lehigh & New England, Gen. Mtge., Series B 1954 
Rock ~ geet Frisco Terminal Ry., Guar. scan 


Southern Pacific, 


, Painesville & Eastern, 
Western Maryland, 





Issue 


Atlantic Coast Line Co........ee00.- oeeeeee Capital 


.- Common 


Ordinary 


Cotes TORE 605:6:0s0enevenucnccsuvaes of my 
Chesapeake Corp. 


. Common 
Capital 


Common 


Capital 
Common 


7% Cum, 


Capital 
Common 


Common 
Common 


Maturity 


Mtge..... 1957 


2037 


Missouri Pacific, Ist & Ref. Mtge., Series F. 1977 
Norwich & Worcester, Ist Mtge 


Seaboard Air Line, Ist & Cons. Mtge., 
Seaboard-All Florida, Guar. 1st Mtge., 


peescceosese 1947 
Series A 1945 
Series B 1935 


, Series 


1977 


i Unified Mtge., 
5 Bien 4.06066000005-006 0000040 1964 
Illinois connie: & Chicago, St. Louis & New 


Orleans, Jt. Ist Ref. Mtge., Series C...... 1963 


1947 


Secesecsese 1947 


Pecceeecccecceccces 1967 
cceccccccccccece 1967 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Cons. Mtge. 1957 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 1st & Gen. 


Ist 


i Ist Mtge., 
(pehicteskttbeebstenkscaeennhee 1977 


- 1957 


ist & Ref. Mtge., Series A 1977 
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Amount 
$2,940,000 


9,296,400 
63,242,500 
1,468,000 


32,500,00 
5,000,000 


900,000 sh. 


130,500 
39,254,200 


250,000 
100,000 


38,325, ;000 


Pref. 49,036,700 


Table II—Railroad Securities Issued in 1927—Stock 


Terms 


Sold. at per. ($50) to assist comeany to purchase 3,718,200 common stock 
of Atlantic Coast Line R. 

To be sold at par to stockholders “of record on January 27, 1928 in ratio 
of 4 per cent of holdings. 

Offered at $107.50 per share to preferred and common holders of record 
June 20, 1927 to extent of 30 per cent of holdings 

Offered at $60 (par $50) to common and poleeest holders of record 
July 19 in ratio of 2 new shares for each 5 preferred held and 1 new 
share for each 5 common shares held. 

Offered at $150 per share to holders of record August 19, 1927 in ratio 
of one new share for each 8 held. 

Offered at $150 per share to officers and employees, 

Shares of no par —— distributed to common stockholders of New York, 
Chicago & St. 

For exchange AL. "Ter share for capital stock of Lackawanna & Mont- 
rose. 

Authorized for purposes of exchange with $19,627,100 convertible general 
mortgage bonds, Series D, in ratio of 2 shares of stock for eac $100 
par value of bonds. 


Paid as 100 per cent stock dividend to holders of record April 1, 1927. 
Company is leased to Louisville & Nashville. 

Issued as a stock dividend in ratio of 2 shares for each share held. 

Issued as a stock dividend. 

Offered at $100 per share to stockholders of record August 10, 1927 on 
basis of 10 per cent of holdings. 

Offered at $100 per share to stockholders of record August 29, 1927 in 
ratio of one share for each 4 held and to holders of convertible de- 

benture bonds in ratio of one share for each $400 of bonds. 





891,700 Sold at auction, proceeds used to reimburse New Haven for advances, 
9,009,200 Permission to issue as stock dividend of 20 per cent, payable October 1, 
refused by I. C. C. 
7,197,100 Issued as 20 per cent stock dividend to stock of record December 1, 1927. 
15,096,200 Sold at par ($100) to holders of record April 9 in ratio of 3 shares for 
each 10 shares held. 
Bonds 
Sold to bankers Offered 
to o public 
Interest Cost — ~, 
Amount rate Price Per Cent Price Yield Offered by 
$4,136,000 6 87% eee 98 6.17 Hayden Stone & Co., Harrison, Smith 
& Co., West & Co., etc. 
3,000,000 5 97.25 5.2 99% man Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
5,000,000 4% 94 4.88 96 4.75 J. _P. Morgan & Co., First National 
peak, 2 =~ Ci > First 
rus Savings Co., i ; 
$,000,000 4 noe — inne eos Hemphill, . Co, — 
650,000 6 91.5 7.1 ie 6.15 Lumbermen’s Trust Co, 
20,572,000 4% 92% 4.868 95 4.74 Kuhn, Loeb & Co., National City Bank. 
6,000,000 6% 92 7.25 J. Henry Shroder_ Banking Corp, 
Biyth, Witter a Co., White, Weld 
95,000,000 5 97% 5.154 Par coos Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
1,800,000 4% 97.78 4.672 98.875 4.60 new, Feanety & Co, R. L. Day & 
-0., Boston, 
5,000,000 6 96% 6.323 98% 6.10 Dillon, sy Co., Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann 
2,000,000 6 95% 6.703 97% 6.30 Dillon, Read & Co., Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann Co. 
30,000,000 4% 94 4.82 97 4.65 J. _P. Morgan & Co., First National 
Bank, National City Co. 
5,231,000 4% 94% 4.81 96% 4.70 Kuhn, Loeb & Co, 
22,000,000 4% 921% 4.9 95 4.76 Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
16,000,000 5 5.168 99% see Kuhn, Loeb & Co., etc. 
8,809,000 4% 94% 4.82 98 4.60 J. P. Morgan & Co. 
17,350,000 4% 4.795 97% 4.64 Kuhn, Loeb & Co., ete. 
1,000,000 4% Par 6% Harris, Forbes & Co., Jackson & 


48,000,000 5 


50,000,000 5 
26,835,000 4% 


3,536,000 4% 


65,000,000 4% 


650,000 5 
20,000,000 5% 
5 


750,000 
3,390,000 4% 
20,000,000 4% 
6 


2,000,000 
12,000,000 5% 





94 
96% 


Curtis, N. Y.; Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, etc, 

95 5.50 J. P. Morgan & Co., First National 
Bank, Guaranty Co., National City 
Co., Lee, Higginson & Co, 


91% 5.53 94% 5.30 5. Morgan Co., First poetonet 


Bank and National City C 


94% 4.796 97% 4.65 Kuhn, Loeb & Co., etc. 


4.883 97 4.70 Brown Bros. & Co., Marshall Field, 
Glore, Ward & Co., Ingraham & Du 
Bosque, Biddle & Henry, Phila. 
98y% 4.60 Blair & Ce. Inc., Chase Securities 
Corp., ee uitable’ Trust Co., First 


National Corp., Boston. 
100% 4.971 103 4.85 Harris, Forbes & Co., Potter & Co. 
neue inn 98y 5.65 National City Co., Lee, Higginson & 
Co., and Cassatt & Co., etc. 
4.867 103 a Drexel & Co., Phila. 
4.883 96% 4.72 Speyer & Co., J. & W. Potemee & 
Co. and Guaranty Co. of N. Y. 
4.6 100% ae § Kuhn, Loeb & Co., etc 
6.455 ane eons Cleveland Trust Co. 
5.713 99% ose Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Speyer & Co., 


National City Co. 
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Bonds—Continued 
Sold to bankers Offered 
—_~-—_——_—_ to public 
Interest Cost 
Date (ssue Maturity Amount rate Frice Per Cent Price Yield 
July 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, prior lien 

(1918) endwanes eee ceccccocoocensesce 1948 1,000,000 6 91% 6.76 98% 6.12 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, Ist Mtge. extended. 1932 650,000 6 Comm.24%% ... 101% 5.65 
Northern of New Jersey, Gen. Mtge. (1900). 2000 707,000 44 90% 4.99 90% tose 

August 
Boston & Maine, Ist Mtge., Series AC...... 1967 30,942,000 5 90.25 5.614 93% 5.41 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Secured 

Dh, GED Miu ntcustdbukdiauénecectuens 1952 40,000,000 4% 92% 5.03 95 4.85 
Louisiana & Northwest, Ist Mtge. (1905)... 1935 450,000 5 ese — 80 8.50 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, Partici- 

pation certs. im coll. mote...ccccccccceces 1930 17,000,000 6 eeee cee --+- 4.50, 6.00 

September 
Hoboken Railroad & Terminal, Ist lien Sink- 

We GE cteccacndaddcuvesedssadeateuccs 1947 1,250,000 6 oeee ese 99 6.10 
Mobile & Ohio, Ref. & Imp. Mtge.......... 197 13,879,000 4% 92% 4.90 95 4.75 
October 
Dansville & Mount Morris, Ist Mtge........ 1931 Block 5 er or 96% 6 
Great Northern, Gen. Mtge., Series E...... 1977 20,000,000 4% 97 4.655 99 4.55 
Morris & Essex, Guar. Ist Ref. Mtge...... 2000 9,871,000 3% 83% 4.23 85 4.15 
Western Pacific, Ist Mtge., Series A (1916). 1946 2,678,500 5 99.5 5.042 Par 5 
Tennessee Central, Ist Mtge., Series B..... rey 410,000 6 96% 6.3 wales 
November 
Canadian National, guar. 30-yr. bonds...... 1957 1,250,000 4y on eal oe 4.45 
Norfolk Southern, Ist & Ref. Mtge., 50-yr. 

SEPEED Ab aenesncteisenddsiacceuenenedens 1961 1,466,000 5 95.5 5.29 96% 5.22 
Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf. 'st Mtge. 

DD, GEIEE ic wesa deéncegneacceacese — 150,000 6 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 

Gen. Mtge., Series A and B (1920, 1925).. 1970-75 1,500,000 5 —_ = a 4.25 

December 
Missouri - Kansas - Texas, pr. lien Mtge., P 

Series D ..... Oe are ee ee 1978 13,600,000 4% 97% eee 99% 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Ist & ; , 

ref. Mtge. ; ib Bidtecu wad ca eaankes 1967 $31,000,000 4% 89% ehian 91% 5 
Central of New Tersey, Gen. Mtge......... 1987 5,000,000 4 96% 4.16 98% 

Lehigh Valley, Gen. Cons Mtge............ 2003 12,686,000 4 90% ines 92% 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, Ist Mtge., 

Dt UP accdedevunasdacetedseeecganess 1956 5,900,000 4% eves ere 98 4.63 
International - Great Northern, ist Mtge., 

Dt te 26s de gacébheabasukhedeauewes ans 1956 5,500,000 5 101% 4.89 

Equipment Trust Certificates 
Sold to bankers Offered 
HT to public 
Interest ’ Cost . . 
Issue Maturity Amount rate Price Per Cent Price Yield 
Baltimore & Ohio, Series E............... 1930-42 9,750,000 4% 98.69 4.685 ean 4.60 
Canadian National, Series J................ 1928-42 15,000,000 4y% cine aia oe 4.50-4.70 
Central of New Jersey......... ees 1,064,000 4% 100,653 4.393 sees 4-4.35 
Chicago & North Western, 1927, Series R.. 1928-42 1,950,000 4y Par el aca 4-4.25 
Chicago & North Western, 1927, Series S... 1928-42 2,610,000 4% 101.32 4.29 we. 4, 4.10, 4.20 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Series O.... 1930-42 8,515,000 433 98.857 4.66 oooe§«=6§4.50-4.55 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha, 1917, 

PE DP cietsdecetsraerabecusenha tenet 1928-37 830,000 4% 101.52 4.43 cooe 4.36-4.35 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, Series A.... 1927-37 450,000 5,5%,6 .... — win 5 to 6 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Series C... 1928-42 1,575,000 4% 98.3017 4.77 ...+ 4.50, 4.60, 4.65 
Ce Cn Je detddekedeenkea venwadt 1930-42 6,422,000 4% 98.68 4.69 anes 4.60 
eee Cee, Te Oivcccccecsssaccecnn 1928-42 8,460,000 4% 100.171 4.473 iene 4.20-4.40 
International-Great Northern, Series B...... 1928-42 1,755,000 44% 98.533 4.733 aces 4.50-4.60 
Lehigh & New England, Series F........ .. 1928-42 750,000 4% 99 4.658 anne 4-4.35 
es eee -Beses. 2, catessetavssensstens 1928-42 3,765,000 4% 99.391 4.596 sited acne 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, Series C... 1928-42 930,000 44 98.666 4.71 cies 4.50-4.60 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, Series 

ee ee ere 1928-42 4,500,000 4% 101.02 4.337 =... 4-4.30 
Ce |. ciccceuepewneeh aks 1928-37 300,000 4% 97.18 5.11 «-++ 4.65, 4.75, 4.80 
Pere Marquette, Series A.........ccceeees 1928-42 2,550,000 4% 99.71 4.546 
Seaboard Air Lime, Series AA, pr. lien..... 1928-37 850,000 4y% 97.6 4.895 etes 
Southern Pacific, Series J....... a 1932-42 5,786,000 4% 99.52 4.561 Par 
Texas & Pacific, Series JJ..........-0.08: 1928-42 1,425,000 4% 98.544 4.731 ones 4.50-4.60 
es GD Qin dnnsrcscecenseneckesess 1928-42 2,625,000 4% 98.555 4.729 wees  4.50-4.60 
Western Maryland, Series E.............- 1927-41 1,260,000 4% 97.532 4.906 eeee 4-4.70 





January 7, 1928 


Offered by 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 
F. J. Lisman & Co., etc. 
Drexel & Co., Phila. 


Kidder, Peabcdy & Co., etc. 


Speyer & Co., National City Co., J. & 
W. Seligman & Co. 
F. J. Lisman & Co., etc. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., Edward 
Lowber, Stokes & Co., Hambleton 
& Co. 


P. W. Chapman & Co., Steneck Trust 
Co., Hoboken. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., First Nationa) 
Bank, National City Co. 


Howard F. McCandless & Co., San 
Francisco. 
. P. Morgan & Co., First National 
Bank, National City Co. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 
.. Mabon & Co. 


Clark, Dodge & Co 


A. E. Ames & Co., Ltd., etc. 


Clark, Dodge & Co., etc., Atlantic- 
Merrill Oldham Corp. 


Kountze Bros., Stone & Webster and 
Bledgett, Inc., Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co., National City Co., J. 
& W. Seligman & Co., Hallgarten 
& Co. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., First National 
Bank. National City Co., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and Lee, Higginson 


& Co. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., First National 
Bank and National City Co. 

Drexel & Co.. First National Bank. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Offered by 

Bankers Trust Co., Brown Bros. & 
Co., Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., Evans, 
Stillman & Co., Harrison, Smith 
& Co. 

Dillon. Read & Co.. etc. 

J. G. White & Co., Inc., ete. 

Old Colony Corp., ete. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Bankers Trust Co., etc. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago, etc. 

Guaranty Co. of N. Y. and Alex. 
Brown & Sons. 

Drexel & Co., Phila. 

Guaranty Co., N. Y.; Graham Parsons 
& Co.. Alex. Brown & Sons, Shaw- 
mut Corp., Boston. 

Freeman & Co., J. & W. Seligman & 
Co., Hallgarten & Co. 

Drexel & Co., Phila. 

Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh. 

Freeman & Co., J. & W. Seligman & 
Co., Hallgarten & Co. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago. 

Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co. of 
Baltimore, and Strother, Brogden & 
Co., Baltimore. 

Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh. 

Dillon, Read & Co. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh. 

Freeman & Co., J. & W. Seligman & 
Co., Hallgarten & Co. 

Freeman & Co., J. & W. Seligman & 
Co., Hallgarten & Co. 

Brown Bros. & Co., and Alex. Brown 

& Sons, Baltimore. 
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Table IIi—Railway Securities Sold to Public in 1916 and 1920 to 1927 
Total R. R, Total all Per cent R. R. 

Bonds Notes Stock financing financing to total 

DOES. ni knnddeeeeekeeesonnvasééconess $229,000,000 $126,000,000 $16,000,000 $371,000,000 $1,864,000,000 19.90 
OS re re Sere rs 194,583,000 193,840,000 3,737,000 392,160,000 3,324,922,000 12.12 
SOEs oe ss ccbs k¥waseedndbedeensangnaase 455,125,000 202,928,300 27,222,500 685,275,800 2,780,874,000 24.64 
Se occ bss v 0609048 50500550046 00 CRdEES 299,025,800 288,936,500 27,068,100 615,030,400 3,200,176,000 19.22 
BOD 6:0 0-0006.50605000000005600060600008 165,956,000 354,720,500 59,140,850 579,817,350 3,602,704,000 16.04 
PEs oon os. 00 kbeebesseewendesedenanneens 620,347,000 351,276,200 11,000,000 982,623,200 4,185,590,000 23.46 
rr rr neo ae neers 374,020,500 151,753,740 30,934,430 556,708,670 5,234,992,000 10.63 
nko deena eeneehee onsen teneeseenees 241,954,000 172,477,000 41,577,200 456,008,200 5,746,354,000 7.94 
CUR + dices véugednsdetenssenteeenteonees 613,253,000 89,184,000 210,596,000 913,035,000 6,988,805,000 13.06 








~~ * 11 Months 1927, 








(Continued from page 58) 
000,000 was in the form of a 6 per cent collateral note 
which was sold by Secretary Mellon to bankers. The 
interest rate has since been changed to 5 per cent on 
condition that the note will not be called before March, 
1929. 


Competitive Bidding Apparently Successful 


A feature of the railway finances of 1926 was the 
effect of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s insist- 
ence on competitive bidding for equipment trust certifi- 
cates. The number of issues of this kind in 1927 was 
not especially large, as a result of the lessened pur- 
chases of railway equipment. All of the issues were 
apparently sold without difficulty, bids for all issues 
coming from the bankers in good number and at satis- 
factory prices. Many observers still believe that simi- 
larly satisfactory results will not be secured when money 
conditions are less favorable. 


Financing with Stock 


A feature of railway finances in 1927 was, of course, 
the large amount of new issues of common or preferred 
stocks. The total for the year was $210,000,000, which 
was no less than five times as much as in 1926. This 
total does not include conversions from bonds into stock. 
Even the Erie, which has never paid a dividend on its 
common stock, substantially increased the amount of 
that issue outstanding in 1927 by the exchange ot con- 


vertible bonds. The roads that sold stock during the 
year included the Baltimore & Ohio, $63,242,500; the 
New York Central, $38,325,000; the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, $49,036,700; the Canadian Pacific, 
$37,500,000 ; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, $9,296,- 
400; the St. Louis-San Francisco, $15,096,200; and the 
Bangor & Aroostook, $1,468,000. The increase in Erie 
common outstanding as a result of the conversions re- 
ferred to above amounted to $39,000,000. The Balti- 
more & Ohio sold its stock at $107.50; the Canadian 
Pacific at $150, and the Bangor & Aroostook at $60 
($50 par value). The other issues were sold at par 
and in all instances present stockholders benefited at 
least to some extent from the value of their subscription 
rights. 

In some of the instances the proceeds from the 
sale of the stock represented new capital, but in others, 
such notably as the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford; the Baltimore & 
Ohio in part and the Erie it represented the substitution 
of certificates of ownership in place of debt. 

There were two important instances of stock divi- 
dends. The Pere Marquette proposed to issue a stock 
dividend of 20 per cent, amounting to $9,009,200, in com- 
mon stock but was refused permission to do so by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, The Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, the majority of the stock of which is owned 
by the New York Central, has received I. C. C. approval 
for the issue of a stock dividend also of 20 per cent, 
which in its case will amount to $7,197,100. 


Railroads in the Hands of .Receivers 


On December 31, 1927, there were in the hands of re- 
ceivers but 37 railroad properties operating a total of 
16,622 miles of line. The number of roads in receiver- 
ship is 5 less than at the close of 1926. The mileage also 
is less. It includes, however, the 11,025 miles of the Chi- 





Table IV—Receiverships Established in 1927 
Funded debt Capital stock 





Name of road Mileage outstanding outstanding 
Bridgton & Saco River.......... 21 $170,000 $102,250 
Castleman Valley............... — #8 sesecesa 4§ -esasees 
Central Vermont lac aa Oe ty cil 493 33,480,724 3,000,000 
Missouri & North Arkansas...... 365 5,000,000 3,000,000 
Nevada County Narrow Gauge.. 21 83,500 250,200 
Winifrede Railroad ............ — ~tecunne 150,000 

ee ED, | 6 cindeavanawne 924 $38,734,224 $6,502,450 


cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Had the reorganization 
of that company been completed as was expected, the 
mileage of roads in the hands of receivers would have 
been the smallest since 1911. 

During the year only six roads were taken over by 
the courts. This number compared with only two in 
1926, but otherwise, there were only six years since 1876 
in which fewer roads went into receivership. Two 
of the four roads were Class I carriers and both suffered 
receivership as a result of floods. One was the Missouri 
& North Arkansas and the other was the Central Ver- 





mont. It is not without interest that the latter carrier 
was also involved in receivership proceedings last year. 
This resulted from the petition into receivership then of 
the Southern New England into which the Central Ver- 
mont had put large sums of money for the purpose of 
gaining an entrance into Providence, R. I., but which had 
never been carried to completion or put into operation. 





Table V —Foreclosure Sales in 1927 


Funded debt Capital stock 





Road Mileage outstanding outstanding 
Atlantic & Wester®......ccesece 24 $332,000 $332,000 
Cape Girardeau Northern........ 12 1,500,000 110,000 
Frankfort & Cincinnati.......... 41 None 40,000 
Macon & Birmingham........... S i petedae §- dseneneee 
Wabash, Chester & We-tern...... 65 690,000 1,250,000 

PICO COMPUTED 20 ccsccirccc 142 $2,522,000 $1,732,000 





The Central Vermont was a subsidiary of the Grand 
Trunk and was acquired by the Canadian National when 
the latter system took over the Grand Trunk lines. The 
Central Vermont has failed for some years to meet its 
fixed charges, and a large proportion of its liabilities in- 
clude indebtedness to the Canadian National for ad- 
vances, including the large sums of money advanced by 
the old Grand Trunk to assist in the building of the 
Southern New England. 

The list of roads in the hands of receivers shows sev- 
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1926, 


Denver 


receivership the Atlantic, 
& Salt Lake; 


the 


eral important changes from the list as of December 31, 
During the year 1927 there were removed from 
Birmingham & Atlantic; 
Gainesville 


Midland ; 
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SUMMARY 
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January 7, 1928 


Table VIII—Summary of Railroad Receiverships and Fore- 


or ForECLOSURE SALES 
me © 




















. > . . te hl ) . > a -* - a ae 
Georgia & Florida; the Toledo, Peoria & Western, etc., Number __ Bonds | Number __ Bonds 
all of which had been sold at foreclosure in 1926 but the Ye"  ofreads Miles and stocks of roads Miles and stocks 

es: BH Mamas we has siuzsaai 
. ’ 294, 4 875 984, 
; : ‘ " 1878. 27 2,320 92,385,000 48 3,906 311,631,000 
Table VI —Railroad Mileage in the Hands of Receivers 1879. 12 1,102 39,367,000 65 4,909 243,288,000 
(Figures to 1925, Inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics for Year Ended Decem- 1880. 13 885 140,265,000 31 775 263,882,000 
ber 31, 1925. Figures for 1926 and 1927 Compiled by wn meter of 1881. 5 110 3,742,000 29 2,617 ee 
Miles of Net change umber o 1882. 12 91 39,074,000 16 867 5,426,0 
send epesated during the roads in charge 1883. 11 1,990 108,470,000 18 1,354 47,100,000 
by receivers yee in miles of receivers 1884. 37 11,038 714,755,000 15 710 23,504,000 
Year ended at close of year of road operated at close of year 1885. 44 8,836 385,460,000 22 3,156 278,394,000 
June 30, 1894 ...... 40,819 tues 192 1886. 13 1,799 70,346,000 45 7,687 374,109,000 
IBIS... .- eee eee 37,856 —2,963 169 1887. 9 1,046 90,318,000 31 5:478 328,181,000 
Sian csnecwnesene oes swans aS 1888... 22 3,270 186,814,000 19 1,596 64,555,000 
Eien. *oeeeeresens oe eae eg tf 24 1889... 22 3,803 99,664,000 25 2,930 137,815,000 
ey aoemenneeees Sass ~2'002 71 1890... 26 2,963 105,007,000 29 3,825 182,495,000 
UD, kascsntocess 4,178 —5,675 52 1891... 26 2,159 84,479,000 21 3,223 169,069,000 
i) ee 2,497 —1,681 45 1892. 36 10,508 357,692,000 28 1,922 95,898,000 
1902 1,475 —1,022 27 1893. 74 29,340  1,781,046,000 25 1,613 79,924,000 
1903... ..eeeeeee 1,185 —290 27 1894. 38 7,025 395,791,000 42 5,643 318,999,000 
oaae weet eee eeees 1 oa + = r+ 1895. 31 4,089 369,075,000 52 12,831 761,791,000 
 ecceeneneous 796 —32/ 
> Eee et tags aps 3,971 +3,175 34 1896. 34 5,441 275,597,000 58 13,730 1,150,377,000 
 Beesteesees: 3926 onl 29 1897. 18 1,537 92,909,000 42 6,675 517,680,000 
(| pabteeet eee 9,529 +5,603 52 1898, 18 2,069 138,701,000 47 6,054 252,910,000 
BR cde pues 10,530 +1.001 44 1899. 10 1,019 52,285,000 32 4,294 267,534,000 
1910 5,257 —5,273 39 1900. 16 1,165 78,234,000 24 3,477 190,374,000 
19 4,593 —664 
1912 eo dae 2786 45,193 44 1901. 4 73 1,627,000 17 1,139 85,808,000 
1913 16,286 +6,500 49 1902 5 278 - 5,835,000 20 693 39,788,000 
Cee 18608 4.2°322 68 1903. 9 229 18,823,000 13 555 15,885,000 
PS 30.223 4+-11,615 85 1904 8 744 36,069,000 13 524 28,266,000 
painted bela 37°535 +7'130 94 1905. 10 3,593 176,321,000 6 679 20,307,000 
Bee, Fe, BNE «2s: grt sane = 1906. 6 204 55,042,000 8 262 10,400,000 
1918 19208 +1832 74 1907. 7 317 13,585,000 6 114 13,777,000 
erate eis 16°590 3618 65 1908. 24 8,009 596,359,000 3 138 2,547,000 
320 Pe 00 eS eM 
: ay 1910. 7 1,4 1,100 93,660,1 
ih #céeeedeees 13, 512 ~——2,778 68 ’ , , ’ ’ 
1922 15,259 +1,747 64 1911 5 2,606 210,606,882 13 1,386 40,741,543 
+++ 12,623 —2,310 64 1912 13 3,784 182,112,497 12 661 25,910,990 
5926 8,105 4,518 61 1913 17 9,020 477,780,820 6 1,159 86,163,850 
1925 18,687 + 10,582 53 1914 22 4,222 199,571,446 9 1,470 83,189,500 
ie Sordesssens ae ry; Ps 1915 12 20,143 ~—-:1,070,808,628 11 3,914 285,258,782 
— ii aes , 1916 9 4,439 208,159,689 26 8,355 703,444,855 
* Represents decrease for six months 1917 19 2,486 61,169,962 20 10,963 557,846,348 
= eae 1918. 8 3,519 242,090,800 11 763 24,735,187 
sa a 1919 7 44 11,886,779 8 459 15,479,587 
reorganization of which had not been completed in time 1920. 10 541 21,620,150 7 380 7,676,200 
to remove them from the list of roads in receivership at 1921... 14 1,744 63,872,113 11 4,173 306,123,942 
- note 1922 12 4,330 329,114,860 15 6,151 299,491,646 
the end of the year. It was expected that the reorganiza- 923: 10 2'218 87°913.581 8 637 14°622'900 
tion of the St. Paul, which was sold at foreclosure on 1974--- 1 920 30,223,372 14 3,992 269,251,082 
love . ? 2 1925 5 11,130 679,679,580 6 638 9,965,000 
No 22, l lav ompleted s . , ,679, 965, 
November 22, 1926, would also have been completed so 1935. ; 50 679,679,508 § wt atten 
as to remove it from this year’s receivership list. 1927. 6 924 45,236,674 5 142 4,254,000 
Table VII—Railroads in the Hands of Receivers on December 31, 1927 
Funded Capital Total old 
Mileage Mileage Date of. debt. stock company 
Road operated owned receivership outstanding outstanding securities Remarks 
Alabama, Florida & Gulf.... 32 32 June 3, 1924 None $50,000 $50,000 
Atlantic & Yadkin.......... 163 163 Mar. 24, 1924 $1,500,000 1,000,000 2,500,000 
Birmingham, Columbus & St. 
BEENGTE. acccosecccecoscs 38 19 Dec. 24, 1908 250,000 None 275,916 
eg hE pee 5 5 OSuly 18, 1926 190000 «100000388000 
Bristol Railroad ..... 6 6 uly 16, 192 ’ A ’ 
California & Oregon Coast. 15 15 Feb. 18, 1925 528.2 350,000 918,200 
Cape Girardeau Northern.... 15 104 fort oA, Dose 1,156,000 110,000 1,439,400 Sold at foreclosure Sept. 12 
COO WGUUROTM cccescesseces 17 17 ome. 3. B9BR =—=«-——i(‘iéitmtweccee =e ceeee 8 =——is ww ee 
stleman Vall 14 14 Re ae - 
roe gg | seeceunbess 493 267 Dec. 12, 1927 33,480,724 3,000,000 36,480,724 Subsidiary of Canadian National 
Chicago & Alton...........s. 1,029 691 Aug. 30, 1922 84,184,000 39,955,500 128,908,300 nat a 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul. 11,205 10,252 Mar. 18, 1925 385,784,100 233,379,384 619,120,166 Reorganization plan waiting I. C. C. 
Dansville & Mount Morris... 18 16 June 8, 1894 150,000 50,000 206,901 approval 
Delaware & Northern........ 38 38 Mar. 16, 1921 None 1,250,000 1, 283, 419 
Eastern Kentucky .......... 36 36 Mar. Zi, 434 oe aa 5,455,900 
Ettrick & Northern........... 10 10 une 28, 1 . f x 
Gainesville & Northwestern... 37 35 -_ 8, 1923 75,000 750,000 850,000 
Gulf, Texas & Western...... 130 99 Jan. 24, 1921 2,000,000 500,000 2,500,000 
Kansas & Oklahoma......... 19 19 Apr. 17, 1923 Jone 288.900 288,900 
Minneapolis & St. Louis..... — ieee {uly 3s, Re wy ciye?. yee * 870, poss 
Missouri & North Arkansas b y ay d x , x 
unin Conear Welt 41 41 Apr. 2, 1925 622,000 1,000,000 1,622,000 
North & South......... 41 41 Aug. 1, 1924 None None None Court order judgments, $4,280,080 
Ohio & Kentucky...... 40 38 Dec, 2, 1925 442,775 300,000 752,775 
Paris & Mt. Pleasant..... 51 51 Feb. 26, 1920 600, _ 75,000 765,000 
Pine Bluff & Northern..... g s Feb. 9, 1916 Non 160,000 160,000 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 199 178 Aug. 1, 1905 14,655, "00 15,000,000 31,377,950 
Sandy River & — ae akes 97 97 July 8, 1923 837,000 340,000 1,177,000 
San Luis Southern..... 32 32 Feb. 29, 1924 327,000 1,000,000 1,365,208 Sale Jan. 6, 1928 
Saratoga & Encampment. 44 44 ~—— & Ree 06©60CO eke 0 ORS 0 OO OO 
Savannah & Atlanta......... 145 145 Mar, 4, 1921 3,370,625 2,250,000 6,000,625 
Sharpsville Railroad ........ 21 21 Tan. 21, 1897 one 350,000 350,000 
Tallulah Falls Railway...... 57 57 June 24, 1923 1,519,000 323,400 1,842,400 
Trinity & Brazos Valley. 367 303 Tune 16, 1914 8,760,000 304,000 10,545,494 
Wichita Northwestern .... 100 100 Nov. 10, 1922 381,750 1,690,000 2,121,750 
Winchester & Western. 40 40 a =63)—“‘“=“acokmsQuxe  q4.§§ «n06uhe 4. seseaee 
Winifrede Railroad ....... Mar. 15, 1927 
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Railway Material and Supply Costs 
in 1927 





Competition and quieter conditions bring lower 
prices — Buyers’ market continues 






The Railways of the United States 
Spend $1,500,000,000 Each Year fer 
Materials and Supblies 


HE past year was a good year for the railroads 
in the material market. Prices were lower; the 
business was highly competitive ; production was 

adequate for needs; and delivery of material was ex- 
cellent. How long that condition will prevail is another 
question. Opinions differ. The industry is expectant 
and it is election year. One of six railway purchasing 
agents doesn’t see “how prices can be much lower.” 
Another “looks for higher prices in many commodities.’ 
Another, satisfied that “very few manufacturers are 
making normal profits,” ventures “that unless produc- 
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Price Trends of Typical Equipment Items 


tion costs cannot be reduced somewhat, higher prices 
will prevail.” Two anticipate no advances. A sixth is 
sure of a downward tendency for several more years 
from the conviction that inflation, attendant upon the 
war, has not yet been completely removed. While the 
outcome remains to be seen, it is safe to say from a 
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variety of considerations that any changes which take 
place during the year will not be large. 

Notwithstanding many reductions, material costs 
were relatively stable throughout last year, the price 
trends exhibiting much resistance to recessions. Prices 
have simply reflected last year’s business conditions 
which, while continuing well above the five-year aver- 
age, were quieter than those of the previous year, al- 
though the volume of railway purchases when finally 
determined is expected to equal if not slightly exceed 
its predecessor. 

Repeated efforts were made to strengthen last year’s 
market by curtailing production in different lines or by 
price fixing, but the results of these efforts in general 
were short-lived with few exceptions, and keen com- 
petition prevailed, evidenced by wide variations in prices 
quoted the railroads, by price cutting and various con- 
cessions such as freight allowances and offers to carry 
the stocks in consideration of definite commitments for 
future orders, etc. Purchasers were by no means re- 
lieved of the problems of bargaining, but it is conceded 
that a buyers’ market prevailed. 


Forest Products 


It is significant of lumber conditions that during the 
past summer, large producers by joint agreement cur- 
tailed production in an effort to stabilize and strengthen 
fir prices, only to abandon the agreement in the fall. 
The railroad industry, as a result of these conditions, 
again secured favorable prices. Southern pine prices 
also lost ground during 1927, weakness in these prices 
developing early last spring. 

A sidelight of the lumber situation is gained from an 
analysis of average prices paid by several roads. Bridge 
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stringers were obtained for less at the close of the year 
than at the beginning on two out of seven roads, but 
remained stationary on three, and increased $3.60 per 
thousand in one case; while the price of fir boards 
dropped in two cases, but remained stationary in two 
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1925 


January 7, 1928 


prices in general were the same or less last year than in 
the previous year. The floods of last summer seem to 
have stimulated production. Also the market has been 
so favorable that some roads have suspended sight draft 
payments and those roads which had correctly anticipated 
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Mill Price Variations of Lumber Items, 1920 to 1928 


cases and advanced in another case; increases were 
noted also in the prices of car sills and pine boards paid 
by some roads. This condition suggests the relative 
instability of lumber prices and particularly the re- 
sponsiveness to changes, notwithstanding the competi- 
tive character of the market. 


The Tie Market 


During 1927, seven roads paid from $0.79 to $1.06 
for ir ties, depending on the size and haul, from $0.67 
to $1.37 for pine and $1.05 to $1.62 for oak. Seven out 
of 14 prices examined remained stationary throughout 
the year. Conditions surrounding production cause so 
much variation in the prices paid for cross ties in one 
territory as compared with others that it is difficult to 
measure the market in any year, but it appears that 


their needs during 1927 had no difficulty obtaining their 
requirements at favorable prices. 


Coal 


Immediately following the suspension of mining in 
the union fields last spring, there was a slight increase 
in the cost of coal to all roads in the Soutliwest, and the 
Middle-Western roads were compelled to enter the fields 
of West Virginia and Eastern Kentucky. However, 
with the railroads well supplied with storage coal in 
anticipation of the strike, the effect on the market apart 
from seasonal changes, was small during the summer 
months ; and any advances in prices in the Kentucky and 
West Virginia fields that took place when western rail- 
roads entered this market, were lost upon the resumption 
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Douglas Fir Mill Prices—Actual Railway Purchases—Year 1927 
































Items Dec.* Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Stringers, 8 by 16, 32 ft., No. 1 common........... $19 $20 $21 $21 $21 $20 $20 $20 $20 $20 $20 $19 
Timbers, 12 by 12, 32 ft. and less, No. 1 common... 17 17 17.5 18 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 

Dimensicns, 2 by 6 and 8, No. 1 common........... 16.5 16.5 16.5 16.5 16.5 16.5 16.5 16.5 16 16.5 16.5 16.50 
Dimensions, 2 by 12, No. 1 common.............e0% 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 
Boards, 1 by 6, No. 1 COMNMIOM... 0... ccccccccccccses 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 
Car framing, select COMMON. ........ 000. ecccccces . 2i 21 22 22 21 21 21 21 21 20 20 19 
ne A ON re og dk ard as ine ome oeehe 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 24 24 23 
Car siding, No. 2 clear and hetter sat pte dete 36 36 38 36 36 36 34 34 34 34 34 30 
Car linine, select common, D. & M..  .. «eee eee eee 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 
Car decking, finished, select common, D. & M...... 23 23 21 21 21 21 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Switch ties, common ckeeewk ‘tae 7 17 17.5 17.5 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 
Crossing plank, common saseeeed 17 7 17 18 18 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 

NE 6. Sie denned ys. weeseernetleeeeeeae $20.79 $20.95 $21.16 $21.16 $21.00 $20.79 $20.54 $20.54 $20.5 $20.37 $20.37 $19.79 

Southern Pine Mill Prices—Actual Railway Purchases—Year 1927 

Item Jan. Feb March = April May June Ju'y An. Set. Oct Nov Dec. 
Strineers, 7 by 16, 28 . $70 $70 $70 $70 $70 $70 $70 $70 $79 $70 $70 $70 
Bridge material, 12 by 12, 22 . 40 44 40 40 40 4 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Car sills, 36 ft. to 40 ft 80 saae ae 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 
Car lining , basekee ban een 38 39 40 40 40 40 40 39 38 35 35 35 
Car siding, 9 ft cciceia'dias’ tae 51 51 51 51 51 45 43 41 40 40 40 
Planking, white oak, 3 by 10 ft., 16 ft.... 27 27 27 27 27 27 27 27 27 27 27 27 
1 by 8, 14 ft ‘ isaeeedeceeaogns 39 40 40 40 40 39 38 37 36 36 36 36 
2 by 4, 10 ft phateenéendecuuan 32 32 30 30 30 27 26 26 26 26 26 26 
2 by 10, 16 ft ear ae 36 35 35 33 33 33 33 33 33 32 32 32 
rn or ae ee. 8 tesaweun 34 34 34 34 33 33 20 28 27 27 26 26 

Average $40.3 $40.8 $40.3 $40.1 $40.0 $39.6 $37.5 $37.9 $37.4 $34.9 $36.2 $34.8 
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,§ union operations in the Central West. Where addi- 
ional freight was involved, the cost of coal to the railroads 
of course increased. This is shown in tke costs of coal 
to Northwest roads, but it is significant of the conditions 
that where one road, out of nine roads studied, con- 
tracted for coal at higher prices last fall, four out of the 
nine bought it at lower prices, and many roads did not 
feel the pressure of prices enough to draw upon the coal 
reserve built up prior to the strike. 





Average Prices Paid by Railroads for Materials in 


1927 
TRACK AND BuILpING MATERIALS 

Material Unit Roads Jan. June Dec. 
eS ee 100 Ib 8 $4.17 $3.98 $3.85 
TE CE ccnegkendasseenainin 100 Ib 9 2.80 2.80 2.82 
GE, n a33.d Ce caus deans nen 100 Ib 10 2.63 2.57 2.54 
Te SD, Gas cnnevscaesscavce N.T. 9 46.54 46.35 45.06 
Structural steel, fabricated....... 100 Ib. 5 4.23 4.23 4.07 
Structural steel, angles.......... 100 Ib. 7 2.05 * 1.99 1,92 
i .hUm. DS eee Doz. 9 12.81 12.88 13.17 
Sy err 100 Ib, 9 19.80 19.54 19.54 
Wire fence, 26 in. to 55 in. woven. .Rod 9 -460 -467 .468 
Bond wire, 48 in. copper clad... .100 Ib. 7 14.83 14.75 14.77 
Pipe, cast iron, 12 in. B or C...... N.T. 9 41.76 41.77 39.88 
Pipe, vitrified clay, De Cikcececasates Ft. 8 1,37 1.42 1.37 
ES ERS AER ae Gal, 9 .106 .094 -088 
Rope, manila 4 in.........-+eeee0e Lb. 9 .224 .215 .214 
Rope, wire 34 in. 6-strand..........; Ft. 8 .125 125 125 
CE GE co cccsiecctccessicuceons Gal. 4 .155 .158 .159 
GEE 00x8600eebeancbuneseceeian Bbl. 9 2.23 2.22 2.18 

Car anp LocoMoTIvVE MATERIALS 

Bolts, machine’ % in. by 6 in....... 100 9 $5.08 $5.25 $5.07 
Boiler tubes 2% in. No. 11......... Ft. 7 172 -172 172 
Pk Ck © Oi cesacassepeenencas N.T. 4 20.71 20.71 20.08 
ith, GREE DN, cnc cuceieetens 100 Ib, 7 2.18 2.13 2.08 
Steel, high speed tool.............. Lb. 9 59 .59 59 
aa 100 Ib. 8 2.78 2.74 2.69 
ER Ree ear 100 Ib. 9 2.08 2.01 1.95 
ee SE SS Oe 100 Ib. 9 3.25 3.19 3.18 
Castings, malleable 7 to 15 Ib....100 Ib. 9 9.20 9.10 9.11 
Castings, steel 25 to 50 Ib....... 100 Ib. 9 8.73 8.63 8.57 
Castings, grey iron green sand..... N.T. 7 77.40 77.50 76.92 
Brake shoes, locomotive............ N.T. 8 61.70 61.70 61.70 
Brake shoes, freight.............. N.T. 5 36.80 37.00 37.00 
Comes, S Ger F Ot Gibicccccccevis Pr. 7 26.62 26.62 26.62 
Tires, locomotive over 33 in...... 100 Ib. 9 6.10 6.11 6.11 
ee GE We nk dees we acces 100 Ib. 8 1,82 1.75 1.74 
Axles, rough turned car 5 by 9..100 Ib. 8 2.95 2.94 2.93 
Axles, locomotive driving........ 100 Ib 9 5.08 5.18 5.24 


OruHeEeR MATERIALS 


Pies, 2 te. Binck: atetb.cccceccecscss Ft. 9 $ .077. $ .075 $ .077 
Rr r ee 100 Ib. 9 7.63 6.76 6.65 
Oe OO ee eee Lb. 9 2 .213 .220 
Copper, tubing 34.....+..eeeeeeeee Lb. 9 6 .281 .274 
Copper, wire No. 9 bare............ Lb. 9 154 .144 150 
Copper, wire No. ?* 3b. weatherproof Lb, 8 187 .184 189 
DOE GENE ova c cesseccdscvans Lb. 8 142 .140 142 
Se GEE bbb cndsdndeededeeesseceres Gal. 9 194 .193 186 
Ce, Ge DE ca stcccucasenes Lb. 7 162 -160 159 
Waste, colored cotton............... Lb. 9 098 .097 098 
Rubber, most _— eer Lb. 8 32 .32 32 
Se FO aa Ft. 9 49 .48 48 
Leather tg 6 in. double........ Ft. 9 1.22 1,22 1.24 
|} eer Per M 9 41.11 41.40 42.73 
ee PR ree Sq. Ft. 10 21 2 
Ri, MEE c6ceccunccesseueoas N.T. 9 13.63 13.63 13.63 
SS Re are ere 100 Ib. 7 1.38 1.33 1.33 
. 2 FY eer Lb. 9 11 -11 10 
BEE Gk, DEE s vansescccneccees Lb. 9 92 .97 76 
Glass, 24 by i Sere Box 9 5.41 5.29 4.99 
SNE  Giedudsversnesseawe 100 Cu. Ft. 9 1.31 1.31 1.26 
Forest Propucts 

Fir, bridge stringers 8 in. by 

{aR | eee Per M Ft. 7 $35.07 $35.78 $35.30 
Fir, boards 1 in. by 6 No. 1 

— eee eer Per M Ft. 6 27.81 27.80 27.81 
Fir, car sills 6 in. by 10 in. 

by SED. dadcunceatesagens Per M Ft. 6 32.90 33.25 32.91 
Pine, boards, 2 in. by 4 in. 

S. a aAiccnceoeen és ona | Ft. 5 33.80 32.60 32.40 
> =. « 5 eee Each 7 1.12 1.11 1.65 
FuEL 
a errr eee er 8 $2.24 $2.21 $2.07 
CU, SOUND cc nasa ckcnavcacen N.T. i] 2.59 2.52 2.44 
Scrap Iron 
No. 1 railroad wrought........... N.T. 8 $11.69 $11.03 $10.76 
No. 1 heavy melting steel......... | & A 9 12.38 11.22 11.19 
 £ Oe N.T. g 13.72 15.38 12.32 
Note.—Figures_ give prices less _——, discount. No deductions for 
— ~. line where prices are so quote Reccmmended as indexes of 

trends only. 





Scrap Prices 


The trend of scrap prices presents what, from a purely 
railway purchasing standpoint, might be designated as 
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the one disappointing feature of the business, for while 
the general level of prices declined appreciably last year, 
prices offered for scrap iron fell badly, this time, with 
the railroads as producers instead of consumers and 
therefore compelled to dispose of their products at much 
less than in previous years. The chart of scrap prices 
plainly shows the pronounced recession in this market, 
and the condition is further evidenced by the prices at 
which railroads sold scrap. The average prices of No. 1 
railroad wrought on eight roads fell from an average 
of $11.69 a ton to $10.76; No. 1 heavy melting steel 
from $12.38 a ton to $11.19, and rail for rerolling from 
$13.72 to $12.32. Furthermore, practically every road 
got less for its products in the last quarter than at the 
beginning of the year, the reduction reaching $2.50 a 
ton in several cases. It has been many years since 
prices for scrap were as low and since the cause is not 
one of temporary over-production by railroads, but 
rather reflects diminished demand in the industry, the 
situation can ‘hardly be expected to improve until opera- 
tions in the iron and steel industry are resumed on a 
larger scale. While the noticeably lower prices may tend 
to stimulate reclamation activities, its larger effect may 
encourage railroads to accumulate scrap rather than to 
sell it from month to month, and also to cause major 
readjustments in sorting practices to suit narrowed mar- 
gins of profit between grades. 

Elsewhere in this article, supplementing various 
charts, is a list of 66 items of railway materials with the 
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Variations in the Average Cost of Coal to Railroads from 
Month to Month, Freight Included, for the Various 
Railway Regions as Reported to the I.C.C. 


average opening, mid-year and closing prices paid by 
10 Class I roads with upwards of 50,000 miles of lines. 
Many of these prices reflect quarterly, semi-annual or 
annual agreements. In some cases, also, only one price 
was available, which made it necessary, in computing 
averages, to spread it over the year as though the market 
had not changed. The effect in both cases is to scale 
down fluctuations disclosed by unit prices on other roads 
for the same materials. Notwithstanding these condi- 
tions, however, the average prices increased in only 
8 cases out of 66, did not change in 16 cases, and were 
less in 42 cases. 


Maintenance of Way Materials Drop 


One of the charts gives the trends of mill prices for 
track bolts, track spikes, wire nails, steel tie plates, 
structural steel plates and rail. Excluding rail, which 
has been sold at $43 per ton (base) since 1923, weak- 
ness is evident, structural material having fallen $3 a 
ton at Pittsburgh in October as compared with the be- 
ginning of the year. Three roads out of eight bought 
track bolts without term agreements. These roads and 
another with an agreement paid lower prices for their 
last purchases than for the first, the last quarter prices 
for the eight roads ranging from $3.45 to $4.05 per 
100 Ib. Three out of nine roads bought track spikes 
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without a contract, and two of these paid less in the fall 
than in the spring. Eight out of 10 roads paid less 
for nails, the last prices ranging from $2.45 to $2.74 per 
100 Ib. Five roads out of nine bought tie plates with- 


out term agreements and four of them paid less, the last 
prices ranging from $41.30 to $50a ton. All four roads 
buying fabricated steel paid less for it in December, and 
all nine roads, quoting on steel shapes, paid less, the 
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Steel Car Axles 
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f. o. b. line, in the last quarter as compared with $40 
in the first quarter, and the latter price covered small 
as well as car lots. Prices for vitrified pipe, which 
ranged from $0.90 to $2.56 per ft. on eight roads, were 
noticeably stationary, but one road, not buying under a 
term agreement, got a carload price in the last quarter 
of $1.17 a ft. as compared with $1.53 in June and $1.40 
in January. 
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Monthly Variation in Typical Scrap Prices in the Last Eight Years 


latter prices ranging from $1.75 to $2.12 per 100 Ib. 
With each material, some of the roads were able to pur- 
chase less than carload quantities at the same prices 
charged for car lots. Track shovel costs, which ranged 
from $9.50 to $17.50 per doz. on nine roads, remained 
stationary in all but two cases where the price increased ; 
similar stability featured track chisel prices which ranged 
from $14.30 to $21 per 100 lb., although in the latter 
case a road not buying under a term agreement paid $3 
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The price of kerosene, ranging from 7.2 cents to 11.9 
cents a gal. on nine roads, was less at the end of the 
year than at the beginning in every instance but one, the 
average reduction amounting to 15 per cent. Four out 
of nine roads bought manila rope currently. Two of 
these paid slightly more in the last quarter than in the 
beginning of the year, but the average was down to $1 
per 100 lb., or 5 per cent. The creosote oil market was 
exceptional, in that the price advanced appreciably; it 
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Trends of Prices of Typical Iron and Steel Items Used in Roadway and Structures 


per 100 Ib. less at the close of the year than at the be- 
ginning. 

Cast iron pipe prices began to weaken last January. 
One road among nine bought it for $37 a ton, f. o. b. 
shipping point, in the last quarter, as compared with 
$45 a ton in the first quarter; another paid $32 a ton, 





affords one of the few cases where roads not protected 
by term agreements last year were in a less advantageous 
position than those which did. 

Cement ranged from $2.05 to $2.54 per bbl. on nine 
roads. As usual, the price never became erratic, but 
nevertheless, three out of four roads not buying under 
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agreements paid from 10 to 20 cents per bbl. less in the 
last quarter. 
Pay Less for Castings 


Twelve items in the tabulation are representative of 
the materials used by railroads in the repair of locomo- 
tives and cars. The prices paid for machine bolts by 
nine roads reporting were firm, the prices’ ranging be- 
tween the narrow limits of $4.87 to $5.04 per 100 Ib. at 
the close of the year, although the last average price was 
slightly lower; while increased prices were paid in some 
cases, sharp reductions were obtained on two of the roads 
and in one instance, a price of $5.04 per 100 Ib. de- 
livered, covered small shipments as well as car lots. 

Boiler tube prices, ranging from 15 to 18 cents per ft., 
were stationary in every case studied. Only four out of 
ten roads purchased pig iron, but in each case the price 
declined, one road buying it for $2 per ton less in De- 
cember than in January, and the average price remaining 
appreciably below the average in 1926. The prices, 
f. o. b. shipping point, ranged from $16.50 to $25 on 
the different roads. A five per cent reduction was real-. 
ized in the prices paid by seven roads for common bar 
iron, which ranged from $1.85 to $2 a ton in December. 
High speed tool steel, ranging from 23 cents to $1.10 
per lb., on eight roads, was among the few materials 
which remained stationary throughout the year. In 
contrast, spring steel, boiler steel and black iron dropped 
appreciably, the prices of spring steel ranging from $2.11 
to $3.50 per 100 lb. in December, the average falling 
from $2.78 to $2.69 per 100 lb.; while boiler steel, rang- 
ing from $1.80 to $2.29 per 100 Ib. on the different roads 
in December, fell from an average of $2.08 per 100 Ib. in 
January to $1.95 in December; and black iron, ranging 
from $2.90 to $3.67 per 100 Ib. on nine roads, fell from 
an average of $3.25 in January to $3.18 in December, 
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$55.50 per ton, delivered, in December as compared with 
$58 in January, while the average price for seven roads 
fell from $77.40 a ton to $76.92, and one road paid the 
low price of $7 per 100 Ib. for all its malleable castings, 
regardless of weight. Locomotive and car brake shoes 
were notably stationary and uniform on different roacls, 
the prices of locomotive shoes, some f. 0. b. shipping 
point and others f. o. b. line, ranging only from $60 to 
$65 a ton; and the prices paid for car shoes, f. o. b. desti- 
nation, ranging from $34 to $38 a ton. The prices, 
however, were lower than the averages for the year 
previous. 

Coupler prices for 1927 illustrate the advantages to 
producers, during times of active competition, of price 
fixing where this can be done, for in every case ex- 
amined, they remained stationary throughout the year, 
although the price to one road covered any quantity. 
Leaving out A. R. A. “D” couplers, the prices, f. 0. b. 
destination, ranged from $20.60 to $33 a pair, or an 
average of $26.63 a pair, all couplers being purchased 
under term agreements. This stationary condition was 
also true of locomotive tires, which ranged from $5.68 
per 100 Ib., f. o. b. destination, to $6.95 on nine roads, 
or an average of $6.11 during the year. 

In the case of car wheels, where the cost to eight roads 
ranged from $1.54 to $1.98 per 100 Ib., f. 0. b. destina- 
tion, in December, there were reductions on two roads 
from $1.90 to $1.65, and $1.63 to $1.54, respectively. 
This was also true of car axles, where prices, f. o. b. 
shipping point ranged from $2.75 to $3.12 per 100 Ib., 
and the average fell from $2.95 to $2.93. In this case, 
one road paid 19 cents less per 100 lb. in December and 
other roads paid one price for any quantity. The prices, 
both shipping point and destination, for locomotive axles, 
which ranged from $3.98 to $8.10 per 100 Ib., advanced 
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Trend of Mill Prices for Various Materials Used in Car and Locomotive Work 


although there was one or two increases. Concessions 
were also offered to some roads, apparently, in the form 
of the same prices for small lots as for car lots. 

The charts show little change in the prices of malleable 
castings and gray iron castings, but a steady drop in the 
price of steel castings. There were also reductions in 
prices for malleable castings and gray iron castings, how- 
ever, one road paying $6.90 per 100 lb., delivered, for 
malleable iron in December as compared with $7.25 in 
January and the average for nine roads dropped from 
$9.20 to $9.11; and. another road buying grey iron at 








in four out of nine cases, moving from $3.98 to $4.50 
in one case, while the average price increased from $5.08 
to $5.24. The charts of these materials give the relation 
of some of these prices to the trends of previous years 
where they are observed to be lower than the price levels 
of the previous years. 


Advances in Copper 


There were reductions in the average prices of pig lead, 
sheet copper, copper tubing and copper wire; while the 
journal bearing prices increased. With lead, which 
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ranged from $6.09 to $7.95 per 100 Ib. delivered, in 
December, the decline was apparent in all cases examined, 
the average reduction being $1 per 100 Ib. In the case 
of sheet copper, which ranged from 20 cents to 27.4 
cents per Ib., delivered, in December, and also in the case 
of copper tubing, which ranged from 25 cents to 31% 
cents per Ib., f. o. b. shipping point, in December, the last 
quarter’s average was lower, but higher prices were paid 
in several cases. The increase in journal bearings, pur- 
chased by eight roads at prices ranging from 12.37 cents 
to 16.7 cents per lIb., delivered, in the last quarter, was 
slight although evident. Copper wire, ranging from 
14.1 cents to 15.8 cents a Ib., f. 0. b. shipping point, in 
December showed reductions in price for nearly all of 
the nine roads, although there were advances in the price 


of weatherproof wire, which jumped from 18% cents 
to 1914 cents per Ib., f. o. b. shipping point, on one road. 


Lubricants and Fuel Oil Less 


The railroads effected noteworthy reductions in the 
cost of lubricants. Car oil, which ranged from 15 cents 
to 12.4 cents per gal., delivered, on seven roads, in De- 
cember, cost three roads less in that month than in previ- 
ous months, 5 cents less in one case, giving an average 
of 18.6 cents in December as compared with 19.4 cents 
in January; while hard grease, which ranged from 13 
cents to 14% cents per Ib., delivered, in December, was 
available at lower prices to all but one of seven roads. 
The price of waste, ranging from 7 to 12% cents per Ib. 
in the last quarter of 1927 on nine roads, averaged as 
high towards the close of the year as it did in the be- 
ginning, but it was obtained at lower prices in as many 
cases as it rose and was sold to one read at the one price 
of 7.15 cents, delivered, for any amount. The average 
price was appreciably less during 1927 than the average 
for 1926. 

Weakness was noticeable in the price of fuel oil, which 
was purchased at prices ranging from $0.75 to $2.94 
per bbl., delivered, in the last quarter, the cost to one 
road without a term agreement having been reduced from 
$1.19 to $0.77, while the average for eight roads fell 
from $2.24 to $2.07. 

In the case of rubber, which, with one exception, 
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ranged from 16% cents to 38 cents per lb., delivered, in 
December, there were no increases on eight roads and it 
was bought at a lower price in only one case; but the 
price of air hose, which ranged from 49 cents to 52 cents 
a Ib. in the first quarter (supplied chiefly under term 
agreements), was sold to two roads in December at re- 
ductions from 2 to 5 cents a foot. 


Leather Belting 


Leather belting was stationary during the year, except 
for one road out of nine not buying under term agree- 
ments, where it increased from 92 cents to $1.04 per 100 
Ib., consistent with the substantial rise in the general 
leather market. Firebrick and boiler lagging also proved 
exceptions to the year’s trend, the former ranging from 
$39 to $43 a thousand in December and rising $3 a thou- 
sand on three of the six roads which bought currently ; 
while boiler lagging, ranging from 10.5 to 36.9 cents per 
ft., advanced in five out of eight cases, although remain- 
ing stationary in an equal number. 


Chemicals 


Hydrated lime and soda ash for water softening re- 
mained stationary to all buyers, the former ranging from 
$9.20 to $27 a ton, f. o. b. line, and the latter from $1.32 
to $2.50 per 100 Ib.; but the paint supplies, white lead 
in oil and linseed oil, displayed the typical weakness of 
prices. The former, which ranged from 10.1 cents to 
11.1 cents a gal., delivered, in the last quarter, was pur- 
chased at fractional reductions in six out of nine cases; 
and the latter, which ranged from 7% cents to 11 cents 
per lb. delivered, dropped correspondingly on five out of 
nine roads, although an increase was paid by one of the 


nine. 
Glass 


Glass, which ranged from $3.44 to $6.39 a box in the 
last quarter, increased on one road out of nine during the 
year, but decreased on five roads, the average reduction 
amouting to 10 per cent. Oxygen, ranging from 72 
cents to $2.70 per 100 cu. ft. in December on nine roads, 
increased from 70 cents to 90 cents for one road, but 
cost less to four others. Of the foregoing miscellaneous 
materials, there were seven instances of advances in the 
average price but 12 instances of reductions. ° 
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Single Sheathed Box Car Built for the Missouri Pacific by the American Car & Foundry Company 
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Signaling Construction Continues 
in Large Volume 


1927 biggest year for automatic mileage and number 
of interlockings—Good prospects for 1928 


By John H. Dunn 
Signaling Editor, 
Railway Age 











Outstanding Developments Were Code Train Stop on Pennsylvania and Cen'ralized Dispatching on New York Central 


NEW high record was established in 1927 for 
A the installation of signaling facilities in the 

United States and Canada. Automatic signals 
were completed on 5,127 miles of road, 142 interlocking 
plants were built and 2,074 automatic highway crossing 
signals were installed, which, with remote control lay- 
outs, automatic interlockings and other apparatus, repre- 
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Chart Showing Miles of Road Equipped with Automatic 
Block Signals Each Year Since 1908 


sented a volume of signaling equipment greater than that 
installed in 1926, which was the previous peak year of 
history. 

The outstanding development of the year was the 
placing in service of the first complete installation of the 
centralized dispatching system on the Ohio division of 
the New York Central, as described in the Railway Age 
of August 20. This installation represents the accom- 
plishment of the idea of operating trains by signal indi- 
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cation without written train orders or operators at in- 
termediate stations, all switches and signals being power- 
operated and under the control of the dispatcher at a 
central point. While much of this control equipment is 
a radical departure from former practice, the system is 
a natural outgrowth of the extension of power interlock- 
ing and signals controlled from towers or stations. No 
mechanical locking is provided between the levers in the 
machine on this dispatching system, the locking being 
accomplished by relays and circuits, an idea discussed 
with reference to interlocking plants but accomplished 
first on this installation. The Central of Georgia also 


Total Construction 20 Years, I. C. C. Reports 


Miles of Road 
Construction of 





Year Automatic Block 
Stitccidcegtavisbdwvsentenetieeesneneekeesesaeen 1,387.6 
DKS. DK CONE MME CREER AGRE RER SSeS Aele ee ebeae 2,047.1 
Re ee ee Te ee ce ee ee ee Ce ee 3,473.8 
ESE Te Ore Teer ee Pee Oe Se Pe eee 2,623.4 
eh ie 66E06 5-6 OS edd REREAD Ee ee baaeeuens 1,883.9 
0 eee ee ree eee ee ee ee ree eee 4,350.5 
re ae rere re ee pre ee ee ee 3,294.2 
Pe cindbices Gh See duhs ed certan base ennndesekeaneeie 1,296.0 
CG At nt 6e HUM ATR ROE SOS COS ke eee daetenes 1,891.0 
I rik ds aod ie We vied accel GAC ds wis Rl SCs ak CA ae nea 2,482.0 
Oe Oe ere ee aR eee Onan a meee ea aie AES 1,934.0 
TR itbdtrhadddacatieswashaceonakhakhiadiaeddionwieees 1,923.0 
oe ee ee ree eer ee een rer ae 546.0 
ne RN ee en te nt ry Se Nays 830.0 
ge ree Tee er er eee 1,254.0 
Ad i a Oa dn hae acs ed a i ek SIE sk eae 2,019.0 
66 CES eC dKs.6 KOSS CEPEDEDRORTESOGK SS nd TOL REE CS 2,515.0 
WON si ndinn ss hbe dhe Cte ARE ee Sees dhe ee 2,726.0 
SND ach i sd 1h kittie Wa hcl ea A GRO wr 4,992.0 
a NR RR eee gE aC re Me eee Pe mance emia Yon rer pe 5,127.0 





* Figures since 1915 are ours, and prior thereto figures are from I. C. C. 
Reports. 





installed a unique system of train direction on 24 miles 
of single track during the year, on which train move- 
ments are directed by signal indication under the control 
of operators. The Pere Marquette has under construc- 
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tion a system of centralized dispatching on 20 miles of 
single track. 
The installations of automatic train control in com- 
pliance with the two orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have been completed with the exception of 


a 


few details on four roads. 


The important develop- 


ment in this field during 1927 was the extensive instal- 
lation of the new code system of continuous control. 
The thought that the train control orders of the com- 
mission would reduce the volume of automatic signal 








Table A—Automatic Block Signals Completed in 1927 


Miles 

Road Location of road 

A. T. & S. F....Willow Springs, Ill. to Lockport 15.3d 
Plaines, Il. to PORN. cccses 16.2d 


Osage Jct., Okla. to Ralston. 1.9s 
Waynoka, Okla. to Tangier. . 47.1s 
Canadian, Tex. to Canyon.. + f 42-30} 
73.5d 
Mountainair, N. M. to Belen.. 40.8s 
Bell Yard, Tex. to Somerville 35.1s 
Cleburne, Tex. to Birds...... 25.3s 
BG. Be cococevs Folkston, Ga. to Waycross.... 33.3s 
B. & On. cccccces Orleans Rd., W. Va. to Mag- 
BEE cvcacsccececcscceocece 13.0d 
Deeeeee, BE scececcccves 1.0d 
Camden, Md. to Bailey....... 0.7d 
jailey, Md. to Riverside.. 1.1d 
Storrs, Ohio to Dearborn, Ind. f 11.4s 
8.6d 
Cochran, Ind. to Milan...... 15.2d 
ae, & Be, cccuse Geek. BA cosocsocesscees 1.2s 
i; pps UNL, Tis Bi cccscnccecees facet 
1 0.7d 
Coteau, P. Q. to St. Zotique.. 2.0d 
Brockville, Ont. to Prescott... 12.0d 
Morrisburg, Te, ceovandcecesens eée0 
Beeeeee, GR. ccccoccccccecces eee 
Newtonville, Ont. ........-+. cane 
Red Bank, Ont. to Brantford.. 23.0d 
Paris Jct., Ont. to Ingersoll... 28.0d 
Charny, P. Q. to Chaudiere... - 
Burlington, Ont. seeunnesenes oan 
De, EO. cccsncousessstes oe 
Mount Royal, P. Q.......ee. - 
meee Leet, Geib. cs cccsess eee 
Carman Jct., Man. to Pacific § 2.0s) 
Jet. Cee ee eeseresessereseees ? 2.0d f 
G. Tf. .Mundy, Mich. to Belsay...... 11.7d 
CS He vescccneses Trois River, Que. to Piles Jct. 5.1s 
Smith Falls, CMisevevcasunes 8s 
Streetsville, Ont. to Guelph 
it Mh. acechtndenuanapat 16.54 
St. Lease Fet., Due. cccccccese 1.4d 
Gueleh FJet., Glbecaccccccccce sas 
Field, B. C. to Leanchoil..... 16.5s 
Albert Canyon, B. C. to Revel- 
stoke Se ee eee eee See a ne 
GB. Bi Besacas Bound Brook, N. J. to Raritan 4.0f 
Elizabethport, N. J. to Wood- { 2.0f 
|S errr 7.5d 
Branchport, N. J. to Bay Head 16.8d 
©. B Qe ccccccce Pikes Crossing, Ky. to Clyffe- 3.0s 
GR. cn0sseererctecescevee 
Russell, Ky. to Riverton...... 5.0s 
Joliet, Ill. to Mazonia........ 24.1s 
— mm. cessesse Joliet, EU. 00 Peemst.cccccecs 18.6s 
Macon, Mo. to Be . cccteks 39.3s 
G BB Greases Mark, Mo. to Palmyra....... 8.7s 
Kenesaw, Neb. to Holdrege.. 38.8s 
Dorchester, Neb. to Harvard.. 52.6s 
Culbertson, Neb. to Wray, Colo. 78.58 
Furdy, Wis. to Bluff Sdg.. 10.0d 
Diamond Bluff, Wis, to Prescott 10.7d 
C. G. Waccees --South Des Moines, Iowa to 
SS Pe ner ere 75.0s 
C. R. I. & P.....Blue Island, Ill. to Joliet..... 23.0s 
McFarland, Kan. to Jones.... 22.0d 
C.88& 863 B. wr. Bend, Ind. to Michigan 
Cat steecenanceseousic ess 24.0 
~~ 4 Ind. to Meadow Brook. 2.54 
Taylor, Bee ccctscesencecess 
D. L. & Weeeces Palisade, Colo. to Minturn.. 134, Ss 
D. & R. G. W...St. Paul, Minn. to Minneapolis 8.2d 
G. NH. cccccccces Winton, Wash. to Gaynor.... 12.3s 
Duet, BE, ceccccccsecess 2.2d 
B. G cecsccccens hicago to Broadview, III { 0.5s 
11.9d 
Ballard Jet., Ky. to Fulton.... 41.2d 
Curve, Tenn. to Woodstock. . §9.4d 
Interboro ....+...Q’ hese Subway, Sth Av. to sth 
ae... My nésdehidcaateaess. ws 
DE GE. chedectanecesaer 
ueensboro Subway ......... 
hird Ave., single track, both 





Holliday, Kan. to Lawrence. 26. 2s 
Wichita, Kan. to Mulvane... 14.7s 
Cicero, Kan. to Wellington... 5.4d 
Cross, Okla. to White Eagle.. 6.6d 


Okla. to Oklahoma City 30.7s 


Guthrie, 


directions. 149 St. to 179 St. .... 


No.of Manu- 
signals facturer 
21s Union 
14s Union 
53s Union 
21s Union 
15s Union 
22s Union 
50s Union 
8s Union 
79s Union 

201s Union 
76s Union 
63s Union 
54s Union 
68s Union 
22s Unioa 
{ 4s } Union 
4cp 
10cp Union 
10s Union 
45cp Union 
24cp Union 
Is G.R.S. 
4s G.R.S. 
llc Chicago 
17c Chicago 
le Chicago 
le Chicago 
2c Union 
24c Chicago 
42c Chicago 
4s G.R.S. 
2c Chicago 
le Chicago 
le Chicago 
ls Union 
9s Union 
(  aerrre 
10¢c G.R.S 
4c G.R.S 
29¢ G.R.S 
6s Hall 
2s Union 
32s Union 
35s Union 
26c Union 
33s Union 
5lc Union 
{1s } Union 
12¢ 
4s cccce 
32c_ ~=s« G. RS. 
lis G.R.S. 
75c =O GG. RS. 
14c G.R.S. 
66c G.R.S. 
76c «6G. RS. 
196c G.R.S. 
18c G.R.S. 
léc G.R.S. 
6lc Union 
17s Union 
48c Union 
55¢ Union 
8c Union 
3s Union 
208 G.R.S. 
34c = GG. R.S.. 
27¢ =. RS. 
12s G.R.S. 
35¢ Union 
8lc Union 
64c Union 
83c eee 
ae 
es weeese 


Miles 
Road Location of road 
Be Be adevavesuwe Lynbrook, N. Y. to sa Lead 4.0d 
Fresh Pond, N. . to Bay 
De cnecdnnadesaaeeennse 4.0f 
E. @ Be scescces Pascagoula, Miss. to Mobile, 
BE. coccnsececegessessecs 39.5s 
Flanagan, Ky. to Ophelia.. 12.5d 
Lebanon Jct., Ky. to Elizabeth- 
CN kno 040s saeseeeedes 14.0d 
Conway, Ky. to Sinks........ 10-04 
Mae, Go cecccscss Bath, Me. to Woolwich..... 1.0s 
MET cccccccce Dallas, Tex. to Sargent....... 2.2s 
_* eT Eisthy Mock, Ath. ccccccesvsss §1.0s)} 
1 1.1d § 
Pe, Za. Bees ocancasencncee 0.4s 
Washington, Mo, to Etlah. 19.1d 
Moreau River, Mo. to Jefferson 
Ca . scncenaseeouasececsne 3.3d 
Little. Rock, Ark. to Benton.. 22.9d 
Wynne, Ark. to Briark...... 8.8s 
Hoxie, Ark. to Walnut sae a 
Smithton, Ark. to Bierne. 7.1d 
Various places cccosccccccces ee 
N. C. & St. L...Nashville, Tenn. to netter | 98 7s 
Sett, BM casevccecasacs 
mm, @ We cetecen Roanoke, Va. to Winston- 
pete, T.. Geecsssees eeeaes 121.0s 
Bluefield, Va, to Norton...... 100.4s 
Tug, W. Va. to Wilcox...... 5.0d 
Dry Fork Jet., W. Va. to 
BOE cace6uedecvoncssas 2.5d 
Williamson, W. Va..........-. 1.0s 
N. O. P. & L....4 Akron, Ohio to Springfield. . 5.0s 
(Elec.) Barberton, Ohio ............. 5.0s 
Akron City, Ohio............. 1.0s 
De Me esssssenes Logan, Mont. to Whitehall... 39.0s 
Butte, Mont. to Warm Springs 25.5s 
Peak, N. D. to Berea. -- 6.48 
i Be Geconccones Lockport Jet., N. Y. to ‘Sam 
pension Bridge gtesagneeeun 7.0d 
Voorheesville, N. . to 
Schenectady juvegeeeeennaee 9.0t 
Weehawken, N. J. to 
PE on casectanescces 9.0f 
Carsen, Ohio to Dorset....... {333} 
1 5.9d 
Latimer, Ohio to Brookfield.. 5.9d 


C.C.C. & St. L. 


N.Y.C. & St. L. 


NK. ¥. 


S. A. 


N. 


Berwick, Ohio to Stanley.... feat 
l 3.3d 


Glen Echo, Ohio to Bellefon- 


CUED op 0ccccnsscesehoeeeee 25.8d 
Bellefontaine, Ohio to Quincy. 12.7d 
Marion, Ohio to Bellefontaine. 39.3d 
Dix, Ind. to Beech Grove.... 8.1d 
State Line, N. Y. to No. 

meee, Te. seewanesasscvasee 6.4s 
Conneaut, Ohio to Madison.... 26.0d 
Madison, Ohio ‘to Euclid...... 28.5s 
Euclid, Ohio to Kishmans.. 46.3d 
Kishmans, Ohio to Kimball. 21.6s 
Kimball, Ohio to Arcadia.... 46.0d 
Chicago (93rd St. to 71st St.). 2.3d 

H. & H. Attleboro, Mass. to Sharon Het. 12.4d 
Atlantic, Mass. to Braintree... 4.7d 
sunan Liddonfield, Pa. to No. Phila- 

GUEED vetcecdeaseuennsces 9.0f 
Paoli, Pa. to Downington..... 11.0f 
Oil City, Pa. to Parkview.... 2.2d 
Sturgeon, Pa., to Bulger..... .0d 
Collier, W. Va. to M. P. 42.. 6.0f 
M. P. 71 to Newark, Ohio.... 86.0d 
Sturgeon, Pa. to Oakdale..... 2.0d 
oT i aaa 5.2d 
DC, SEE cesectenncance eee 
a Ge Sioccesancenes os 
SE SE tabencckdcennnes 
DE M. cidegusesensebes 
i, Se Pi vce pa6 uaenieie 
Winona Lake, Ind........... 
Pt Mi ccetdussesshe 
Anoka Jct., Ind. to Logansport 3.6d 
Logansport, Ind. to North Jud- 

GOR ciceccencecdescceceees 41.8d 
Columbus, Ohio to Urbana.... 48.0d 
Urbana, Ohio to Piqua...... 24.0t 
Piqua, Ohio to Bradford..... 12.0d 
Bradford, Ohio to New Paris. 30.0s 
~~ Paris, Ohio to Richmond, 

(jisheekérlenenewee nas d 
Rides. Ind. to Knightstown 37.0d 
Knightstown, Ind. to Gem.... 16.0s 
Gem, Ind. to Hawthorne Jet... 8.0d 
DO, 2 cccsvdehwunks 2.5d 
Hawthorne Jct., Ind, to Indian- 

OG 44. tcciennedeeeasenes 7 
Casey, Ill.. to Brownstown.... 55.6d 
Pierron, Ill. to East St. Louis. 36.0d 

cccccces Hoyt, Mich. to Bridgeport.... 5.0d 
Mt. Morris, Mich. to Flint.. ++ {4.08} 
) 7.0d 
eccceee Sacramento, Calif. .......... 1.0s 
ecneee .»Savannah, Ga. to Jacksonville, 

Dak. aisdsccadbanabadsdessa 134.8s 

Starke, Fla. to Coleman..... dn 


No. of 
signals 


llc 
4c 


78s 
26s 


33s 
28s 


{is 


1c 


12s 
209c 


349p 


299p 
lls 


6s 
5s 


6c 


36c 
13s 


12s 
102c 


48c 
20c 
68c 
14c 


8c 
35¢ 
44c 
85c 
36c 
67c 

4c 


248 
24c 


January 7, 1928 


Manu- 
facturer 
Union 


Union 


G.R.S. 
Union 


G.R.S. 
Union 


Union 
Union 
Han.B. 


Han.B. 
Han.B. 


Chicago 
G.R.S. 
G.R.S. 


G.R.S. 
G.R.S. 


Union 


Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 
Nachod 
Nachod 
Nachod 
Chicago 
Chicago 
G.R.S. 


Union 
Union 


Union 
G.R.S. 


Feder. 
G.R.S. 


Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 


G.R.S. 


Union 


Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 
Union 
Unions 
Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 


G.R.S. 





3 
» 
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Miles No.of Manu- 
Road Location of road. signals facturer 
Charlotte, N. C. to Columbia, 
chede akin onaenneene 108.1s 2i4dc =G.RS 
Biltmore, N. C. to Hayne, S. C. " =a) 136c G.R.S 
Bristol, Tenn. to Morristown... 89.0s 169e¢ G.R.S 
Knoxville, Tenn. to Ooltewah. er 185c G.R.S 
Ooltewah, Tenn. to Dallas, Ga.103.6s 200s G.R.S 
Stevenson, Ala. to Memphis, { 266 st 474c G.R.S 
P.. sicgaeetakesninhes 7.8d 
Citico, Tenn. to Ooltewah.... 12.7d 25e¢ G.R.S 
N. O. & N. E...Meridian, Miss. to Ellisville.. 61.7s 123s G.R.S 
Estabuchie, Miss. to Hatties- 
ee err 7.5s 15s G.R.S 
G. BB Pesccce Macon, Ga. to Grand Cross- { 253.1s 458c G.R.S 
SS Serer 3.5d 
Ss. J. Teme ccce Grand Crossing, Fla. to Jack- j 94 6c G.R.S 
SEE saccawdecsdcencuctas 1 2.3d 
S Ti scasanesen . : 
T. & L. Lines..Morgan City, La. to Berwick.. 3.0s ted. Union 
c 
Late Ciewtem, Eis occscscunces 2.6s 13s Union 
Sanderson, Tex. to Mexon.... 29.5s 56s Union 
Marfa, Tex. ‘to Hot Wells..... 77.5s 165s Union 
Nelleva Jct., Tex. to Hearne 
ee sande eusaddadnensanens s 98s Union 
Mexia, Tex. to Corsicana..... 28.6s 77s Union 
Garrett, Tex. to Miller....... 20.9s 58s Union 
Metzger, Tex. to Dallas...... 1.6d 10s Union 
Pac. System.....Obispo, Calif, to Hadley...... 7.0d { tes} Union 
s 
Wellton, Ariz. to Picaho......124.5s 217s Union 
% EL. BH Weeses Tyler, Tex. to Vards......... 1.0s {3s} Union 
c 
T. @ BD. wcccccee Dallas, Tex. to Ft. Worth.... 30.0s 49° G.R.S 
Hodge, Tex. to Ft. Worth.... 4.3s 10¢c G.R.S 
Marshall, Tex. to Texarkana.. 67.2s 108¢& G.R.S 
U. P. 
GO W. BR. @ HW. see, GO, cccsccccccccccs 1.4d 5s Union 
GD B Reccccccsas Dietrich, Idaho to Shoshone... 6.9d 17s Union 
Minidoka, Idaho to Max...... 1.3d Union 
Extension of passing tracks... .... 26s Union 
L. A. & S. L...Lynndyl, Utah to Thomas, Mev. 160.0s 271¢ Union 
Farrier, Nev. to Daggett, Calif .234.8s 423c Union 
WHE nktvcces Adrian, Mich. to Ennis....... 10.0d 4s) 
| Union 
Adrian, Mich. to Britton...... 11.2d 3s 
19c § Union 
Franklin, Ohio to Montpellier. 10.5d act Union 
s 
NN, TE, we etidenscccssas winds --- Union 
Montpelier, Olio ........200% 1.5d 3c ~=©0@ Union 
Se Be BO. o6esenscuons Is Union 
We 65 406 5080604n0% 3, 771. 2s 2,395s 
1,278.0d 5,958c 
33.0t 1,195p 
45.0f 83cp 
5,127.2 9,631 
Legend— 
fa “Miles of Road” column: s=Single track. d=—Double track. 
t=Three tracks. f—Four tracks. 
In “No. of Signals’? column: s=semaphore. c=—Color-light. p=Posi- 


tion-light. cp—Color-position-light. 





construction decidedly, has proved to be ill-founded 
as is demonstrated by the large signaling programs of 
the past two years. 


Automatic Signaling Completed in 1927 


The completion of automatic signals on 5,127 miles 
of road in 1927 established a new record, comparing 
with 4,992 miles in 1926; the next earlier record being 
established in 1913, when 4,350 miles were equipped. 
Of the total mileage signaled in 1927, about 3,771 
miles were on single track, an increase of 771 miles as 
compared with the previous year. Several of these 
installations were extensive, as for example 1,108 miles 
on the Southern, 395 miles on the Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake and 264 miles on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. The double-track mileage equipped with signals 
in 1927 totaled 1,278 miles of road, a decrease of 662 
miles as compared with 1926. This total represented 
a number of short installations, indicating that the bulk 
of the important double-track mileage of the country 
is equipped with signals. The longest section of double 
track equipped with automatics in 1927 was 86 miles 
on the Pennsylvania. 

The increased preference for light signals is indi- 
cated by the fact that of the total 9,597 automatic sig- 
nals installed last year, 7,102 were light signals and 
2,495 semaphores. The majority in favor of the light 
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signal is increasing from year to year; in 1926 there 
were 3,229 more light signals installed than semaphores 
and this difference was increased to 4,707 in 1927. Of 
the light signals used last year, 5,824 were color-light, 
1,195 position-light and 83 color-position-light. 

For the first time in several years alternating current 
signaling has been installed extensively, a total of 
1,623 miles of road being equipped in 1927, of which 
1,149 miles were on the Southern and 314 on the Penn- 
sylvania, in both cases automatic train stops being ap- 
plied as a part of the installation. 

Especially where light signals are used, the idea of 
utilizing alternating current power for normal signal 
operation is finding increased preference, in which 
case storage or primary batteries are used for the 
track and line circuits and for emergency operation of 
the signals in case of a power failure. The a-c. floating 





Table B—Automatic Block Signals Under Construction, 
December 31, 1927 








Miles No. of Manu- 
Road Location of road. signals facturer 
. T. & S. F....Landco, Cal. to Angiola....... 52.3s 85s Union 
: Landco, Cal. to Oil Jct....... 3.2s 7s Union 
A. C. L......... Winter Park, Fla. to Orlando. 7.3d 15s Union 
CG. Bi Bee Fevscnne Woodbridge Jct., N. J. to Ra- 
SS eer 1.6f 8c Union 
Raritan River, N. J. to Branch- 
OEE 666cccnsecessianeewees 21.3d 63c Union 
G. @ Bisrwcasaa Se. Aloe, W.. Vio vscccccces yates Me geecs 
Bi Ba. B Weececs Binghamton, N. Y. to Elmira.. 57.0d 95c Union 
Boonton, N. J. to East Dover. 8.0f 28c Union 
i, Ee stueeceane Herman, Mo, to Gasconade... i | seen 
i, Bk ON RE ccscense GE +06 svecee 
Bald Knob, Ark. to Wynne... “ ” rer 
Clear Lake Jet., Ark. to Tex- 
GE. 905040662 ggndrnnrae .—C eee ee 
Bald Knob, Ark. to Little Rock se 9d ee  #0nnes 
Be Getecnkace Rochester, N. Y. to Lockport. 53.0d 104¢c Union 
_ Island, N. Y. to Newbrgh 15.0d 30c Union 
Englewood, N. J. to Dumont... 4.0f l6c Union 
c. C. C. & St. L. Bellefontaine, Ohio to Kenton. 23.3d 38c Union 
Cincinnati, Ohio to Greensburg, 
Bk obuac4ssdeeedekueetnes 59.5d 110¢ Union 
N. Y. N. H. & H.Saybrook, Conn. to Sound View 4.6d 9c Union 
Hill’s Grove, R. I. to Auburn. 5.7d 5e¢ Union 
PU, kaweccas . West a Pa. to Wil- 
—— reer 5m Union 
West Philadelphia, Pa. to West 
DET. svescapecasnawesns 29.0m ae Union 
Kouts, Ind. to Schererville.... 27.1d | apres 
Cincinnati, Ohio to Clare..... 3.7d 5p Union 
Bridgeport, Mich. to Mt. Morris 20. ro 28¢ Union 
Po eh eadadpee f 9 
Reading ........ Jenkintown, Pa. to Yardley. A are | 70c¢ Union 
Newton Jct., Pa. to Neshaminy 
PE acentecenuecaseyeias = 7m 3le Union 
t 
Nicetown, Pa. to Gladwyne.. a. mY 25e Union 
3t 
Bh. Ee Becccus Bridge Jct., Ark. to End-D-Trk ; 0s 12s Union 
S. FP 
T. & L. Lines..Corsicana, Tex. to Ennis...... 19.6s J Paor 
Pac. System ...Davis, Calif. to Woodland.... 10.0s { tie} hanees 
c 
Hershey, Calif. to Coyle...... 5.0s a Stones 
Woodland, Calif. to Tehama... 21.0s | eee 
Berg, Calif. to Tehama....... 25.0s mk sawane 
gz , 
Be Bicsacs .».Kimama, Idaho to Dietrich... 10.7d 12s Union 
Wk 656 60.00460esen rene $0000606005460 205.88 2778 
399.1d 729¢ 
3.7t Sp 
23.0f 
56.5 
688.1 
In “Miles of Road” column: s=Single track. d=Double track. t=three 





tracks. f—four tracks. 

In “No. of a als” column: s=semaphore. L—=Lower quadrant. 
c= Color-light. osition-light. 
method, using storage batteries charged by alternating 


current through rectifiers, was applied in 1927 on 2,011 
miles of road while the same method of a-c. power 
supply with primary battery for the track circuits was 
used on 618 miles of this total. The use of a-c. power 
for normal everation, with primary battery for emer- 
gency signal operation as well as the track circuits, is 
known as the‘a-c. primary system, which was used on 136 
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miles last year. Especially for semaphore signals and 
in some cases for light signals where commercial alter- 
nating current is not readily available, certain roads 





Table C—Automatic Block Signals Contemplated for 1928 
Miles No.of Manu- 


Road Location of road signals facturer 
A. T. & S. F.... Newton, Kan. to Wichita..... 24.0s eee 
Richmond, Kan. to Iola....... 4 445 cee 

Newkirk, Okla. to Cross...... 9.0s 7s eoeecece 

White Eagle, Okla. to Guthrie. 55.0s eer 

Saginaw, Tex. to Gainesville.. 56.8s 1046 3s ccccce 

Riverside, Cal. to Corona..... 14.3s / aeoerere 

Riverside, Cal. to Colton...... t Od 14c eooses 

Hobart, Cal. to Fullerton..... 19.3s ; rrr Te 

Chambers, Ariz. to Winslow.. 80.7d 1606 = cccces 

Belen, N. M. to Dalies........ 10.3s ISG ccccee 
Wellington, Kan. to Mayfield. 8.1d see 30 @ #0 0 


Attica, Kan. to Waynoka, Okla. { 8 4 ene o6nese 
Shattuck, Okla. to Canadian, 49 








BO, 56406060 4GRs 040060000 .78 eee ecccce 
masuined. Tex. to M. P. 606. 6.58 00” enesee 
Southland, Tex. to Cap Rock.. 14.1s gee eeccse 
Defiance, N. M. to Chambers, 
BP, cacesasdesesuvecesnsan 38.8d < Ssnees 
San Bernardino, Calif. to Colton3. = (oe 80 #8 eS 
Sweetwater, Tex. to Pyron. 17.0 see eoeese 
Ft. Sumner, N. M. to Ricardo 13. Ss eee cocece 
Cardenas, N. M. to Willard... 80.3s woe oeeoes 
B. & Qi ceccccces Patterson Creek, W. Va. to 
PEOIONED cccocccescoeeces 6.3d Se e0eees 
Viaduct Jct., Md. to Blaser... 80.1d “40 |) (wee 
West End, W. Va. to East 
GROOT occecsceceggceecsee 15.7d ss6 80 @e SSC 
Grafton, W. Va. to Parkers- 
ee MeO CT ee 103.0d ese 86 SB 
Akron Jct., Ohio to Warwick. 15.6d sus 30, WO eee 
Newark, Ohio to Columbus.... 33.2d eee 836 © BOB 00 
North Lima, Ohio to Pennsyl- 
wamia Jet. .cccccecceccoses 68.1d aA. sesnee 
Co wee seedsoeene De SU escssseesnne sans {2s} 
emotes... CEG, cccccesecooes 3.5s 5s 
GC. 3. B Reocacees Hitchcock, Ind. to Borden.... 22.0d oe 8 waseas 
D. & R. G. W...Canon City, Colo. to ——-egepae 52.0s coe 80. 0 #0 S08 
Salida, Colo. to Minturn. 71.0s } ée 8 86o0eee8 
16.5d 
Soldiers Summit, Utah to Moark 37.0d ose 80 #0 BO 
Price, Utah to Soldiers Summit Re ese  osenee 
a Peer rr Meadvile, Pa. to Salamanca. . by -_ Bean * sseeee 
i Ee wscscsseus Brook Park, Minn. to Sand- 
Te sesanttsoctsensananas 17.0s coe 8=—. © 0 
Apple Yard, Wash. to rm 19.9s coe 8 3=_ #0 oo 
Peshastin, Wash. to Winton... 16.4s ses ccccece 
Gaynor, Wash. to Scenic...... 11.0s coe 8 8=— 00 0 oe 
is Be seeetouues Fresh Pond, N. Y. to Bay 
et De Beeesaceaseseene eres sc} eereee 
Sayville, N. Y. to Patchogue.. 3.3d BOE cocces 
N. C. & St. L...Bridgeport, Ala, to Chatta- = 
SEG, TOM, ccccccscceccs 27.9d — 
c 
ae Ge sevcses 
/. ee Calumet Fk., Ill. to Blue 
Di. -—resnetasieensseues 8.1d eee ecccee 
McCook, Ill. to Broadview.... 5.4d eee eeccee 
N. Y. NN. H. & H.Waterford, Conn. to New London 4.0d 19¢ eeccee 
Groton, Conn. to Midway ecccce 3.3f 7 wesace 
Midway, Conn. to Mystic..... 4.3d 8s eeeeee 
wee, MOM cccese Wreeeee, GEb coccanceceeoence ees MT 
Vineyard, Cal. to Sherman Jet. 3.1d 166 3 cccccs 
Rivas, Cal. to Glendora..... { 3.6s | eee 
0.7d 
Los Nogales, Cal. to Rio Vista f 0.5s 4c eccese 
0.4d 
Wilcox Av., Cal. to Lankershim { 0.9s SS sveses 
1d 
Corina, Cal. to LaVerne...... 6.48 21c Se0ese 
0.2d 
Valley Jct., Cal. to Romona... 6.4d B76 0s wcceee 
Reading .cccccce Ship pensburg, Pa. to Lurgan... 2.3d C—O eee 
te ge” hia, Pa. to Shawmont 5.9d BG swe sese 
me Eth Peveves Tulsa, Okla. to Bristow...... ed See 3s eo eeee 
14.0d 
Thayer, Mo. to Black Rock, Ark. 50.0s 80s 
Harvard, Ark. to End-D-Trk. 4.9d 9s 
I Pees Polvo, Calif. to Vail......... 13.4s 8s 
ao Ue sekeesn Dallas, Tex. to Longview Jct. .120.0s gun 
Ft. Worth, Tex. to Eastland. ..105.0s 
M. P. 9, La. to Livonia...... 105.0s —_ 
U. P Denver, Colo. to Limon....... 88.2s 162c 
wh UA: Gesecedan Owinza, Idaho to Dietrich.... 4.5d 15ps 
Wapi, Idaho to Minidoka...... 8.3d 12s) 
Extension to passing tracks 14s f 
Fort Hall, Idaho to Idaho Fails 37.2s 94c 
Waele x<tesence Litchfield, Ill. to Mt. Olive.. { 6.0s 9s 
6.0d 
Lodge, Ill., to Bement....... 13.0d arr 
Orland, Ill. to Chicago...... 1] 13.0d an ‘aoeter 
Boody, Ill. to Taylorville...... 18.0d Der - eesese 
Staunton, Ill. to E. St. Louis.. 32.0d . eee 
BOs 00ssrceccccceseeesoesesceoecse 1,237.0s 645s 
847.8d 
3.3£ 1,037¢ 
2,088,1 


- “Miles of Road” column: s=Single track. d—=Double track. f—Four 
tracks. 

In “No. of Signals 
c—Color-light. 


” 


column: s=Semaphore. L—Lower quadrant. 


use the straight primary battery for operation of the 
signal and track circuits and this system was employed 
on 885 miles of signaling installed in 1927. 


Highway Crossing Protection Increased 


In order to reduce the number of accidents at high- 
way grade crossings, the railroads installed 2,135 auto- N 
matic highway crossing signals in 1927 as compared 
with 1,560 in 1926. Of the signals installed in 1927, N.Y 
733 were of the wig-wag type and 1,412 of the flashing- 
light type, both of which conform to the A. R. A. Sig- N. ¢ 
nal Section standards. In a few cities the railroads N. 
have been requested by city authorities during the year N. 
to install the same type of street traffic color-light -_ 
signal at railroad crossings of streets as is used at the Pen 
principal street intersections throughout the city. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe provided these traffic 
type signals at 10 crossings in Beaumont, Tex., and the 
Atlantic Coast Line equipped 23 crossings in Orlando, 
Fla., while the Southern provided these signals in lieu 
of gates at four crossings in Memphis, Tenn. A new 
type of crossing gate, with special features making it 
adaptable for electrical operation with automatic con- 
trol by track circuit, has been tested during 1927 on P. 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chicago, S. 
North Shore & Milwaukee. 


Interesting Features of Interlocking 
Construction in 1927 


The interesting feature of interlocking construction 
in 1927 was the noticeable increase in the number of 





Table D—Interlocking Plants Completed During 





1927 
Working levers 
r a < 
b Elec.- 
3 3 Mech. 
. I s 3 2 
Road Location £ ge <« $2 g . 
3 s gS 85 0 5 
s 8 8 Beg 8 
2 = & ma = 
A. F &@ & VucecKmbain, Gita. coc ccc. cess Se we oy os 
Ponca City, Okla...... Union we - ‘ 7 5 
Cee, Tehicccccsces Union = 14 - “a ee 
Coen, AGU ccecee cess ee ow on ee ee 
M Ga Besscececs Zephyrhills, Fla. ...... Union 13... - nie ne 
Te Ee odteeannes Union... a a 10 3 
a De cesecnsuss Union aa as “ 7 i 
De. BE wocecece Union 17 ee oe és ss 
c; . rrreeess Union 5 oe se - 6s 
Dunnellon, Fla. ...... Union &e ee we 7 6 
oe i Diiucccenes eee, GED acccansss sens os we 0 ee 
a. i Mbeseteand Mystic Jct., Mass..... Union... an 11 
Ce De evaneeunns Transcona, Man, ..... aces 3 on - 
CR. of N. J...Raritan, N. J.....0.: Union ee oo  - ee o« 
Ce Te Bisscsencs Se, Ux Pildovceee cece i ‘io, o 12 6 
Se Be @ Daccces WOE, BOE wcece ecne 13 we as 
Ce EB. @ Poccc, Ib. occvccees . 8g 5 
. ¢ errr Gens +s ee és 6 4 
Interboro ....... 149th St. and 3rd Av. .... ‘s 7 27 ee 
164th St. ard 3rd Av. .... oe a 15 on 
Ces. Wk actacetese wees ne on 67 . 
Willets Pt. Rvd...... bees ee _ 19 
Main St.. Flushing... .... os ee 11 
7th Av. Q’ _ Mites ease a - 11 
Be We sddveenean Treichler, Pa. ....... G.R.S. 19 
Tifft Farm 4 em it ee ae -_ 
cs Th. sccssawaed Brooklyn, N. Y. “A”.Union 7 ~~ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. “B’. Union na at 19 
Brocklvn, N. Y. “C”. Union 21 ay 
Long Beach, N. Y....Union 6 at on aii ae 
3 =e: Elizabethtown, Ky. ...G.R.S. .. - = 4 7 
me Ge sacesnces i errr Union on 3 ‘a bn oe 
= ee i Mh: sadbeenee aaen 10 os ba ~ 5 
New Augusta, Ark... .... 5 -_ _ ae 3 
Ms Be Menwnceses Weehawken, N. f....G.R.S. 53 
New Durham, N. J....G.R.S. 50 
Little Ferry, N. J....G.R.S. 44 
W. Haverstraw, N. Y.G.R.S. 25 ae a 
Corfu. N. m shhonned G.R.S. - 24 24 
Chili Jet, N. .G.R.S. - 23 26 
Buffalo, N. Y. Yega55" ah we 20 aa “a 
Mt. St. Vincent, N. ¥.G.R.S. .. 44 


me. Biccccceca Springfield, Mass. ....G.R.S.  .. - - es 
Cc. C. C. & St. L.Lippincotts, Ohio ....Union on = es 17 6 


n 
a 
oe 
os 
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Wwe 
puamiananiiais 
by} 
io] -_ 
£ S$ «= 
Road Location $ 5 § 
& = 
3 as 
5 3 
= = & 
w. Y. C. & St. L.North East, Pa....... Union oe ee 
cre, GEO cecccece Union a - 
Cleveland, Ohio...... Union et 4 
nN. Y.N. H. & H.Taunton, Mass. ...... Jnion 7 
Taunton (Wales St.), 
rrr nion 9 
SB. & Wisccssees Rietem, Va. ccosseces Union é< 
Walnut Cove, N. C...Union ae 
oS B. -saanvacces Mee. Be Gecsncesens cea 2 és 
- Fi. conseeveen Tacoma, Wash. ...... G.R.S aa 6 
Pac. Elec. ..cccs Clearwater, Cal. ..... Union 12 
i Sa Saceésasece Union 19 
eee MeDonald, Pa. .cccce coes 
Weirton Jet. POsccces cose 
BEREED Fete CBecccce sce 
Broadacre, Ohio ...222 cece 
Conesville, Ohio ..... ween 
eee: Meme, GRR. cccce cece 
Bayard, Ohio ....... Union 
Greenville, Ohio ..... Union 
Greenfield, Ind. ..... Union 
SS ae Union 
Carrothers, Ohio ....Union ‘ie 
Carleton, Mich. ...... G.R.S 28 
Ecorse Jct., Mich..... Union 27 
Richmond. Ind. ......Union Br 
Indianapolis, Ind. Union aa 
BD. Be cocvdcccsed Carleton, Mich. ...... G.R.S 26 
- B Bosssnseed Geek, Bek svctecaves Union - 
Crawford, Fla. ...... Union ae - 
Pe Bs ccseccan Union oe 11 
Coleman, Fim. 2 cccess Union _ - 
Hampton, Fla. ....... Union a 2 
Hawthorne, Fla. ..... Union es es 
DGEEe, Bek scecsedses Union 8 oe 
2USGNRT, Fils cccccecs Union 8 as 
Pt. * BEvGne, Deh sccces Union 13 as 
Gilchrist, Fim. ....0.- Unio 8 ws 
Caloosahatchie R., Fla. Union 4 oa 
Imperial R., Fla...... Union 4 a 
Miami No, 1, Fla....Union ee 4 
Miami No. 2, Fla....Union oa ee 
Miami Canal, Fla....Union 4 
So. Fork New R., Fla. Union 4 
Wee, Bee coccccccs Union 8 
merseem™, GR. ccoceees Jnion aa 
Ogeechee R., Ga...... Union 
Altamaha R., Ga..... Union 
SE Eee We cc csese Union 
St. Mary’s R., Ga....Union 
Trout Creek, Fla..... Union 
Jacksonville, Fla. nion 
_ mk seessees Union 
. ©. eer Union 
Southern .....+. 
G. G. @ Pecccce Biltmore, BW. .C...020 G.R.S. 22 
Stratton, Ge, ccoscces G.R.S. 20 
ComGREe, Be cecsoes GRS. 13 =. 
Hampton, Fla, .......G.R.S. 15 .. 
DG Becwncces Wauhatchie, Tenn. G.R.S -_ 26 
B. Be eeescceses Opelousas, La. ...... Union 5 
Tex. & La. Lines.Houston 5, Tex...... Union G ee 
Houston 26, Tex...... G.R.S ba 6 
Harrisburg, Tex. ....Union 2 me 
Corpus Christi, Tex...G.R.S oe 8 
Prem, FOE sesesscce Union 2 es 
Santa Clara Calif....G.R.S ae 48 
ZT. @ Peesacsccce are +.R.S. 10 
H. & S. Xing, La..... G.R.S. - 
U.. Be aeesedéouus summit, Neb. ....... Union 23 
Bonner Springs, Kan.. Union 16 
X. A. @ & £. ce Ge oecsccccs G.R.S. 6 
WE secdeacoe Mexico, Mo. ........ Union ais 
River Rouge, Mich...Union 20 
Bets, «occ tesccses { a BON ace esa 
Levers... 342 804 
Rebuilt not { ae) eee 
listed in table Levers ... 94 182 
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. levers 
Elec. 
Mech, 
- we 
3 a ° 
ce 2 
oe = 
KAY 
‘ 6 2 
8 ee 
2 ° 
23 ni — 
- 7 3 
on 12 14 
31 - os 
ee 17 16 
8 13 
8 11 
i 8 iil 
32 os es 
. 9 12 
° 4 a 
a 5 5 
14 oe ee 
oa ae 
in 4 5 
2 1 
10 2 
14 3 
6 3 
a 
7 * 
4 2 
4 2 
. = 
a 2 
4 2 
3 1 
6 4 
4 4 
aa 
6 
349 317 244 
"83 "45 «(182 





ew plants, totaling 142 new interlockings, 31 auto- 
latic signaling interlockings at railroad crossings, and 
63 installations of desk levers for remote power op- 


ration of outlying switches. 


cking installed during 1927. 


_The bulk of the new interlocking construction con- 
isted of comparatively small plants at junctions, cross- 
igs, yard leads, and draw bridges. 
eing shown for the electro-mechanical plant in which the 
witches near a tower are operated by pipe connections 
ind the signals are operated electrically. This type of 





Increased favor is 


The levers involved in 
hese installations totaled 2,480 and in addition 586 
evers were added to plants that were revised or re- 
uilt, thus making a total of 3,066 new levers of inter- 
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system was applied at 78 new plants or additions to exist- 
ing layouts during the year. ’ 

The use of remote control equipment, consisting ol 
desk levers and electric switch machines, to operate out- 
lying switches or to combine two or more interlocking 
plants, showed a marked increase in 1927, 225 desk levers 
and 139 switch machines having been installed for such 
purposes in 1927 as compared with 154 desk levers and 
92 switch machines in 1926. 

Increased interest was shown during 1927 in the con- 
struction of automatic interlockings, or automatic signal- 
ing protection for railroad grade crossings in lieu of in- 
terlocking that must have machines requiring levermen 
for operation. Thirty-one of these automatic interlock- 
ings were installed in 1927 as compared with 21 in 1926. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul completed 7 of these 
plants in 1927 and plans 18 more for 1928. At a cross- 
ing of the double-track main line of the Wabash and a 
single-track line of the New York Central, a mechanical 
interlocking plant was replaced by one of the automatic 
signaling plants, which demonstrates the extensive possi- 
bilities of this type of installation. 

A total of 81 spring switches were installed on 20 
roads during 1927, the majority of these installations 
being at the ends of double track, although a few roads 
are using them in yards or at the ends of passing tracks 





Table E—Interlocking Plants Under Construction, 
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where movements in one direction on one route pre- 
dominate. 


Car retarders were installed at six classification yards 
in 1927, totaling 135 retarders, as compared with seven 
installations in 1926, totaling 367 retarders. The Boston 
& Maine provided retarders at three yards in 1927 and 
the New York Central and the Central of New Jersey 
each equipped a yard, while the Norfolk & Western com- 
pleted a car retarder installation at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
on December 26. 
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Work Under Construction 


At the end of the year construction was under way on 
a considerable number of signal and interlocking instal- 
lations, especially in the southern part of the country. 
Thirty-five installations of automatic signaling now under 
way and to be completed early in 1928, total 688 miles 
of road. 

Interlocking construction is under way on 34 new 
plants and 49 plants are being rebuilt, representing a 
total of 1,887 new interlocking levers. Remote control 
layouts are being constructed at 29 points, including 
76 desk levers and 24 power switch machines. Automatic 
interlockings are under construction at 9 points. Auto- 
matic highway crossing protection is under way on sev- 








Table F—Interlocking Plants Contemplated for 1928 
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eral roads, totaling 32 wig-wag and 200 flashing-light 
signals. 


Good Prospects for 1928 


Eighteen roads have already decided definitely on their 
signaling programs for 1928. Their reports of work 
contemplated include automatic signals on 1,237 miles of 
single and 847 miles of double track, totaling 2,088 miles 
of road, which is slightly larger than the mileage in evi- 
dence at this time last year. 

More than 61 new interlockings are planned for 1928 
and 27 plants are to be rebuilt, requiring 848 levers at 
new plants and 111 additional levers at old plants. 
Forty-three automatic interlockings are planned. Re- 
mote control layouts are contemplated at 19 locations, 
requiring 59 levers and 63 power switch machines. All 
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of these totals for proposed interlocking construction tor 
1928 are over 100 per cent in excess of the items re- 
ported as contemplated a year ago. 

Many roads have not as yet completed their budget 
programs for signaling in 1928. Therefore, a consider- 
able volume of construction not reported at this time 
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will be completed in the coming year. The roads report 
good prospects for expenditures for signaling projects 
and, therefore, it is believed that construction for 1928 
will equal if not exceed that for 1927. 


Train Control in 1927 


The two feature activities of the field of automatic 
train control in 1927 were the extensive installation of 
the code system on the Pennsylvania, and the voluntary 
extensions of installations on several roads beyond the 





Table H—Spring Switches Installed During 1927 
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territories listed in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s orders. 

In brief, the first order of the commission issued in 
June, 1922, requires train stop or train control on one 
engine division on 44 lines, totaling 4,322 miles of road 
and 7,647 track miles, with 3,893 locomotives. A year 
ago, on January 1, 1927, the installations under the first 








Table I—Car Retarder Installation Completed During 1927 
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order were completed on all but five roads, on which 
construction was continued actively during the early part 
of 1927, so that all installations under the first order 
were completed and in service prior to July 1, 1927, with 
the exception of the Chicago & Alton, which is nearly 
finished. 
The second order, issued in January, 1924, requires 
a second division to be equipped on 36 of these roads, 
totaling 4,075 miles of road, 7,539 miles of track and 
3.060 locomotives. Of the 15 installations under the 
second order not completed a year ago, 7 were in serv- 
ice prior to July 1, and four others were finished prior 





Table J—Automatic Highway Crossing Protection 
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to December 31. The Reading expects to complete its 
installation by May 1, 1928, and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford by June 30. The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western expects to comply with its work by 
July 1, 1928. 

The activities of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion during 1927 with respect to train control have 
been devoted to inspections of completed installations. 

During the latter part of 1926, the code system of 
train stop was developed by the Union Switch & Signal 
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Company, and the Pennsylvania proceeded to use this 
new system on the West Jersey & Sea Shore, on two 
divisions of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, and on one division of the Pennsylvania, all of 
which were completed before July 1, 1927. The Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, the New Haven and the Reading 
also adopted this new equipment during the year. 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville equipped its 
first division with the intermittent train stop system of 
the Sprague Safety Control and Signal Corporation. 
However, after the installation had been inspected by 
the commission and approved, this road decided to re- 
place it with the Miller type intermittent train stop as 
manufactured by the General Railway Signal Company, 
the same type being used also on the second district; 
and both installations were completed December 1. 


Several Roads Extend Installation Voluntarily 


Four roads have made extensive installations of train 
stop or train control beyond the territories specified by 
the orders of the commission. To meet the requirements 
of the two orders on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, and the Southern, the Southern Railway system 
installed train stop on 636 miles of road with 283 en- 
gines equipped and has also voluntarily provided train 
stop protection on an additional 2,051 miles, with 597 
locomotives, therefore the Southern now has a total of 
2,687 miles of road and 880 locomotives equipped with 
train stop. 

The New York Central equipped 327 road miles with 
train stop to meet the orders of the commission, includ- 
ing territory from Albany, N. Y. to Syracuse and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to Cleveland, Ohio, a total of 839 engines 
being equipped for operation on this territory. The 
same type of installation is being extended over the 
remainder of the through New York to Chicago route 
which will total with one branch 978 miles of road. 

The Michigan Central equipped 190 road miles from 
Detroit, Mich., to Niles, to meet the requirements of the 
two orders of the commission and has also extended the 
installation from Niles to Kensington, Ill. (Chicago), 
a distance of 78 miles and equipped 48 additional loco- 
motives, thus completing the installation from Detroit 
to Chicago. The Chicago & North Western’s first two 
installations of train control covered the territory from 
Council Bluffs, Ia., to Clinton, 350 road miles, and dur-' 
ing 1927 the system was extended 138 road miles from 
Clinton to Chicago, thus completing the route from 
Chicago to Omaha, 487 road miles. 

It is evident, therefore, that the train control situa- 
tion in general has not changed materially during 1927. 
The orders of the commission have been complied with 
and fulfill their evident purpose, i.e., the extensive de- 
velopment of automatic train control. Now that the 
equipment is in service, a few years should be allowed to 
accumulate data as to the benefits to be derived and to 
ascertain if the expense for train control is justified. 

On those roads using the cab signal, it is quite evident 
that this addition is a decided benefit. The use of train 
control, with speed control, to permit trains to pass in- 
termediate automatic signals indicating stop, without 
stopping, at speeds under 20 miles an hour, is the means 
of accomplishing marked economies. The Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, which uses semaphore signals 
with its train control, is taking advantage of this fea- 
ture. This result is in effect accomplished on the IIli- 


nois Central and the Santa Fe as no between-stations 
wayside signals are used. The Chicago & North West- 
ern is now removing the wayside automatic signals on 
its 356 miles of double-track control territory from 
Council Bluffs, Ia., to Clinton. 














Railway Equipment Prices 


Cars and locomotives now cost on a per-pound basis about 


double pre-war figures—Comparison given 
by index numbers 


By Charles W. Foss 
Financial Editor, Railway Age 


» this issue of the Railway Age goes to press, the 
A latest complete published data on the prices of 
railway cars and locomotives are the figures com- 
piled by the Presidents’ Conference Committee on Fed- 
eral Valuation and contained in the so-called equipment 
factors statement. The latest statement, recently issued, 
shows the price trends of railway equipment for the years 
1910 to 1926. The figures are presented in the form of 
the percentage increase in price over the average prices 
of each class of equipment in the base years 1910 to 1914. 
The computations are of the weighted average price per 
pound and therefore are not affected by the complica- 
tions due to the inclusion of the greater number and 
variety of accessories and specialties in more recent years. 
The official character of the information given is indi- 
cated by the fact that it is based on the total selling price 
of the entire output of two large locomotive companies 
and six large car companies with certain sales excluded 
such as the Pershing locomotives sent to France with the 
A. E. F. during the war and such as locomotives and cars 
sold to foreign countries. 
The record, which is reproduced here in the form of a 
table and chart, shows, generally speaking, that the prices 
of railway equipment on a per pound basis averaged in 
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1926 approximately double the prices ruling before the 
World War. In the case of the locomotives and all-steel 
freight cars, the prices in 1926 were slightly above those 
of 1925, but the prices of freight cars of composite con- 
struction and of passenger-train cars were about the same 
as in 1925. A summary of the 1926 average equipment 
price situation follows: 


Average Equipment Prices in 1926 and 1925 


(Expressed in percentage of average prices 1910 to 1914) 


1926 1925 
Lecomotives ccccccccccccccccccccccccce gtoccscccccccoves 230 208 — 
URE GREE, GEPGOEEE ccc eescncscccescvetecccoscsesceces 184 169 
Freight cars, composite construction... ......eeeeeeeeeeees 196 195 
ey SHE GN, GIR bc vccticeeteessdscsesasscces 201 201 


The index number of locomotive prices shows for 1926 
both the greatest increase over 1925 and also over the 
base years 1910-1914 of any of the index numbers. The 
passenger-train car price index shows the next greatest 
increase over the base years, but no increase over 1925. 
The index price of all-steel freight cars shows a sub- 
stantial increase in 1926 over 1925, but, on the other 
hand, shows the smallest increase of any of the classes 
of equipment over the prices ruling in the 1910-1914 base 
years. 
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Chart used by Courtesy of Eastern Group, Presidents’ Conference Committee on Federal Valuation 


Diagram Showing Relation of Prices in Per Cent for Various Classes of Equipment, 1910 to 1926 
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Railway Equipment Factors 
SHOWING THE NUMBER OF UNITS SOLD, THE WEIGHTED AVERAGE PRICE PER FOUND AS SOLD (EXCEPT 


HERE ESTIMATED, SEE NOTE No. 4) AND THE PER CENT OF INCREASE IN PRICE 
All steel Pas- 




















Freight Cars senger train cars 

——-“ ~ (Steel underframe 

Lecomotives All Steel Composite Wood and Steel All Wood and all wood cars 

Ame —, a ; \ ee * ———_—___r—_——a See note 4d) 

Year or period No. of Price Per No. of Price Per No. of Price Per No. of Price Per No. of Per 
locos. per Ib. cent cars per Ib. cent cars per lb. cent cars per Ib. cent cars cent 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
10-1914, incl. base 10,583 7.385¢ 100 71,108 2.57¢ 100 148,047 2.51c 100 53,349 2.26c 100 4,116 100 
1910 2,901 7.265 98 10,455 2.68 104 18.555 2.63 105 13,739 2.30 102 799 109 
1911 1,608 7.255 98 13,850 2.30 89 32,918 2.31 92 13,720 2.17 96 508 96 
1912 3,269 7.350 100 17,803 2.39 93 46.348 2.47 98 17,665 2.31 102 821 94 
1913 2.066 8.890 107 22,598 2.83 110 25,898 2.84 113 2,600 2.11 93 1,212 100 
1914 739 6.873 93 6,402 2.49 97 24,328 2.37 94 5,625 2.25 100 776 98 
1915 981 7.413 100 13,050 2.63 102 24,752 2.54 101 4,350 2.11 93 396 89 
1916 2,170 10.542 143 21,307 4.01 156 14.650 3.67 146 12,396 3.19 141 687 105 
1917 1,586 15.513 210 4.750 5.11 199 14.500 4.25 169 3.200 4.54 201 548 135 
1918 1,976 15.225 206 12.383 6.36 247 43.000 6.35 253 None 5.72 253 16 169 
1919 273 15.637 212 None 6.82 265 None 7.09 282 None 6.37 282 31 205 
1920 1,458 19.074 258 13,480 7.03 274 12,950 7.47 298 None 6.73 298 553 231 
1921 326 3=.:15..923 216 4.200 4.50 175 12,450 4.94 197 None 4.45 197 47 163 
1922 1,910 14.924 202 32,181 4.00 156 51,597 4.39 175 None 3.96 175 1,182 160 
1923 1.726 16.551 224 19,875 5.21 203 26.140 5.24 209 4,800 4.54 201 407 194 
1924 1,109 15.919 216 46,433 5.05 196 26.300 4.92 196 5,795 4.12 182 862 194 
1925 816 15.326 208 20,776 4.34 169 24.090 4.90 195 600 4.42 196 842 201 
1926 960 16.999 230 6,825 4.73 184 15,146 4.93 196 None 4.43 196 697 201 


NOTES—(1) The data 


on rolling equipment is based on the total selling price of the entire output of two large locomotive and six large car com- 


panies with certain sal es excluded such as the Pershing locomotives and locomotives and cars sold to foreign countries. 


(3) The price 


per pound is a weighted average composite price of all classes of equipment coming under each of the general headings. 


(4) All prices and percentages shown in above table were a from actual data furnished by the manufacturers with the exception of 


those in i 
(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


italics whic were estimated in the following mann 

LL EL FREIGHT CARS. COMPOSITE "FREIG HT CARS—Price and percentage for 1919 were derived by inter. 
po aetna coe actual prices reported for 1918 and 1920 (lst 6 mcs.). 

ALL WOOD FREIGHT CARS—The percentages for composite cars were used and from these percentages the price per 
pound was calculated using the weighted average price of all wood freight cars for 1910 to 1914, incl., as base. or 100 per cent. 
ALL STEEL PASSENGER TRAIN CARS, FL OATING EOUIPMENT—Derived hy interpolating between “Trend of Price” 
factors shown in Equipment Committee’s reports (Passenger Train Car Renort. dated June 1, 1921, and Supplements). 
WOOD WITH STEEL UNDERFRAME AND ALL WOOD PASSENGER TRAIN CARS—No sales reported (except seven 
for steel underframe) 1915 to 1926, incl. If sufficient wooden cars had been sold to make the market, it is felt that the increase 
in price over the weighted average price 1910 to 1914, incl., would have heen at least as great as that for all steel cars: 
therefore the percentage factors shown for all steel nacsenger train cars (Col, 15) are recommended for application to the wcod 
with steel underframe and all wood passenger train cars. 





The price figures 


s that are available to show the trend ment trust certificates. They have great value in that 


in 1927 are of a different character and are not readily they give people desiring such information an adequate 
comparable with those issued by the Presidents’ Confer- idea of how much a railroad has to spend for the new 


ence Committee. 
total approximate 


They are given in the form of the larger and more efficient units of equipment that it is 
cost of each unit as reported to the now their practice to install. 


Bureau of Finance of the Interstate Commerce Commis- Inasmuch as the index numb-rs compiled by the Presi- 


sion in the applica 





tions for approval of issues of equip- dents’ Conferenge Committee ure on a per-pound basis 





Locomotive Prices in 1927 


(See explanatory note in text) 








: Tractive Unit Date of Equipment 
Road No. Type Weight force Builder price order trust series 
Dateien B Gis 6 o.ckckdtecacvcecees 19 4-6-2 326,000 50,000 Baldwin $69,500 Nov., 1926 E 
1 4-6-2 326,000 50,000 Baldwin 70.040 Nov.. 1926 E 
Central of New Jersey.........sseee0. 5 4-6-2 327,500 46,920 Baldwin 74,025 May, 1927 1926 
10 0-8-0 255,100 61,422 Baldwin 47,585 May, 1927 1926 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific....... 7 2-8-2 347,000 63,466 American ) 
3 2-8-2 351,000 63,466 American 68,209 Mar., 1926 oO 
5 4-8-2 365,000 50,430 American 68,423 Mar., 1926 oO 
25 2-8-2 351,000 66,570 American 76,597 Dec., 1926 Oo 
10 4-8-2 365,000 50,400 American 72.681 Dec., 1926 oO 
Denver & Rio Grande Western........ 10 2-8-8-2 644,000 131,800 American 120,901 Feb., 1927 ¢ 
RAGE ciwedessecnstéeeuseeeuge stances 25 2-8-4 443,000 71,000 American ) : 7 
25 2.8.4 457.500 72000 , teen { 100,200 July, 1927 NN 
30 0-8-0 230.210 57.210 Baldwin 55,800 July, 1927 NN 
2 Oil-Elec. 130,000 40,000 Ing. Rand.-Am. 
Gen. El. 100,200 Sept., 1927 NN 
Sees COE ni tdcesedecksaeetcese 15 0-8-0 221.400 51.041 3aldwin 47.505 Tune, 1927 oO 
ternational-Great Northern ......... 5 0-8-0 230,500 57,750 American 43,285 Jan., 1927 B 
5 2-8-2 oawus ee ésannn aaa ein | or re B 
high & New England............... 2 2-10-0 399.200 90,000 Raldwin , 76,030 July, 1927 F 
3 0-8-0 269.800 68.590 Raldwin © ae > 
3 0-8-0 205.760 50.000 Raldwin 45,250 July, 1927 F 
See Ee Sind ace pace annesntsetess 5 0-6-0 165.000 39,100 American 36,700 Jan., 1927 P 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico........ 5 0-8-0 220.500 57.750 American 43,020 Jan., 1927 4 
6 4-6-2 302.000 43.970 American 66.217 Jan., 1927 S 
York, New Haven & Hartford. 1 0.8.0 245.000 60.600 \merican 57,658 Mar., 1927 1926 
: 0-8-0 245,000 60.600 American 57.561 Mar., 1927 1927, No. 2 
19 4-8-2 274.000 71,150 American 98.345 Tan., 1927 1927, No. 2 
5 A.C.-D.C. Elec. 362.000 52.500 Westir zhouse 144,800 May, 1927 1927, No. 2 
Re ED cceteuescedeacnwues 3 2-8-0 165,000 39,100 Baldwin 41,000 Nov., 1926 F 
OE Ae Re scddwienesaeetiwews 25 0-6-0 180.900 45.000 Baldwin 1.100 Nov., 1926 AA 
PED: becccnadti cand Weeden nne i9 4.19.2 445.000 84,200 American 96.796 March. 1927 J 
4-8-2 368.000 57.510 Company shops 86.460 Jan., 1927 J 
See ey ee 15 2-10-4 448.000 84.600 Tima 107,120 March, 1927 TT 
3 0-8-0 230.500 54,500 Baldwin 58.070 March, 1927 WT 
2 0-8-0 232.800 54,500 Raldwin 70,772 March, 1927 WJ 
¢ DOE cwisvaaaedteedbank’ 20 2-10-0 400,000 90,000 Baldwin 83,500 Nov., 1926 E 
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comparison with previous years is facilitated. In mak- 
ing comparisons of the 1927 approximate total cost fig- 
ures, with those of previous years, however, one must 
keep in mind that the more recently built equipment is 
in large part built to meet new requirements of efficiency, 
whereby a greater volume of tonnage can be handled 
with the same number of equipment units or the same 
volume of tonnage with a smaller number of the new 
larger and more efficient units than were required when 
cars or locomotives were smaller and generally of less 
productive worth. 

The tables of prices of locomotives, freight cars and 
passenger cars are given in the usual form. They in- 
clude only such equipment as has been financed through 
issues of equipment trust certificates which were ap- 
proved during 1927 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In its application for approval of such issues 
a carrier is required to supply information regarding the 
equipment to be purchased with the proceeds of the 
financing. This information includes the prices of the 
individual car or locomotive units and is made public 





January 7, 1928 


by the commission in the report in which its approva 
of the certificates is announced and copies of which are 
distributed to the press and to all interested parties. 

In the tabulation are included the name of the road 
the number of units of equipment purchased, details 
concerning the type and size, the approximate price of 
each unit, the name of the builder, the date of the order 
and the identification of the equipment trust series by 
which the purchase of the equipment has been financed 
The name of the purchaser, the number of units of each 
type, the approximate prices and the identification of 
the equipment trust series are obtained from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission finance dockets mentioned 
above. The other material has been supplied by the 
Railway Age from its own equipment tabulation. 


Explanatory Note-—The data are given in some detail 
so that the varying prices may be reconciled with the 
varying sizes and character of the equipment. It is, of 
course, impossible in the small space available to e-x- 
plain these variations in full, and there may be some 








‘ Freight Car Prices in 1927 


(See explanatory note in text) 





. . . ; ; Unit Date of Equipment 
Road No. Type Capacity Construction Builder price order trust series 
Baltimore & Ohio ; TETTTTTTi tT ety pepper Sma geeet Bai ceeecee c cocces “wehex ae sieedoun E 
1,00 opper -ton Stee altimore Car 
1,000 Hopper 70-ton Steel Bethlehem Steel { .°**** 2,294 Jan., 1927 E 
500 Box oe a rer pe nbsmae oi " . 2600066 ae 0s SNewSeees E 
500 Box 50-ton Stee Am. Car & Fdy 
500 Box 50-ton Steel Pressed Steel  aeteh: 1,934 Jan., 1927 F 
Chicago & Illinois Midland.......... 350 Gondola 70-ton Steel PE cnahbesuenonees June, 1927 
Chicago & North Western......... 150 Ore 75-ton Steel EN, Sida deadameitedind , Jan., 1926 1925, R 
250 Ore 70-ton Steel PEE weccsntavecenen , Dec., 1926 1925, R 
250 Ballast ——-.  wpeaaar (stkhtbitwersertesaenies TE sxdarenas 1925, R 
100 Flat eee. os Se Bettendorf ........ wii 3 Nov., 1926 1925, R 
500 Stock 40-ton Steel Frame Ill. Car & Mfg mak Sept., 1926 1925, R 
500 Hopper 70-ton Steel Pressed Steel Feb., 1927 1925, S 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. ..  §00 Box 40-ton Steel Frame Bettendorf ? 
500 Box + 40-ton Steel Frame Am. Car & Fdyf °**** 2,163 Jan., 1927 Oo 
500 Automobile 40-ton Stee) Frame Standard Steel ......... 2,558 Jan., 1927 oO 
500 Coal 50-ton Steel Frame LS OOO ae Jan., 1927 Oo 
250 Batlast 50-ton Steel Frame PUNE DONS ocecesves - 2,269 Jan., 1927 Oo 
250 Flat 50-ton Steel Frame DE vccucdecasaneen oc Bae Jan., 1927 Oo 
Chi., St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 500 Box 50-ton Steel Frame Standard Steel ........ . 2,230 July, 1927 1917, D 
Denver & Rio Grande Western...... 300 Automobile 50-ton St. Und’frame Mt. Vernon .........0.. 2,397 Apr., 1927° S 
ee GED ccc cgaacassseaeenene 500 Auto furn. 40-ton St. Und’ frame ? 500 Pressed Steel { 2,433 une, 1927 Oo 
500 Auto furn, 40-ton St. Und’ frame f and 500 Gen.-Amer, 2,462 une, 1927 O 
300 Hopper 70-ton Steel Pe sscecenteneds «» 2,477 une, 1927 Oo 
500 Flat 50-ton St. Und’frame Bettendorf .......... sce ee une, 1927 Oo 
500 Gondola 50-ton St. Und’ frame ? 500 Ill. Car and 2,370 une, 1927 Oo 
500 Gondola 50-ton St. Und’ frame { 500 Am. Car & Fdy 2,371 une, 1927 Oo 
500 Box 40-ton St. Und’frame ? 500 Mt. Vernon ,309 une, 1927 Oo 
500 Box 40-ton St. Und’frame f and 500 Pullman 2 2,333 —_ 1927 oO 
700 Hopper 50-ton Steel Standard Steel ......... 2,094 une, 1927 0 
International-Great Northern ; 400 Box 40-ton St. Frame Am. Car & Fdy....... -» 1,981 an., 1927 B 
100 Box 40-ton St. Frame ee, Soe Pac cécceves 1,978 an., 1927 B 
100 Gondola 50-ton St. Frame WE éocbeunsnces 2,069 an., 1927 B 
Lehigh & New England............. 200 Box 50-ton Steel Pressed Steel ......... - 2,282 July, 1927 F 
SD GP GN decd ctesciavecssenes 250 Flat 50-ton St. Und’frame Chickasaw .........-e0s 1,395 Jan., 1927 P 
250 Gondola 50-ton St. Und’frame Chickasaw .........e0s¢ 1,760 Jan., 1927 P 
200 Hopper 50-ton St. Frame Chickasaw ......ceseeee 1,540 Jan., 1927 P 
15 Dump 40-ton Steel POPPE cocccccccscccccse 2,791 Jan., 1927 P 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico...... 20 Caboose 30-ton St. Und’frame Mt. Vernon ..........s- 2,656 Jan., 1927 © 
100 Ballast 50-ton St. Frame aS: fF 2. See 2,396 Jan., 1927 Cc 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 20 Dump 50-ton Steel oS eee 4,140 Mar., 1927 1926 
4,766 Box 30-ton St. Und’frame Rebuilt ......... Sesaee Sere 1927 
25 Caboose _....... St. Und’frame Company shops ......... 2,380 Jan., 1927 1927, No. 2 
4 Caboose neene Steel Osgood-Bradley ......... 8,644 June, 1927 1927, No. 2 
2,250 Box 30-ton St. Und’frame Rebuilt .........eseee- a | <tttivnakne 1927, No. 2 
400 Box 40-ton St. Frame EE aectussesavicns TT Tee 1927, No. 2 
Norfolk Southern pitta 150 Gondola 50-ton Composite Te Sek Oe is ccweces 1,915 Nov., 1926 F 
Pere Marquette eh coves BO Box 40-ton St. Und’frame Pressed Steel .......... 2,201 Apr., 1927 A 
250 Gondola 55-ton Composite a: <0 i Deieactcnes 2,156 Apr., 1927 A 
250 Hopper 70-ton Steel Standard Steel ......... 2,359 Apr., 1927 A 
20 Dump 50-ton Steel DE sockvcuneuenense 4,525 Mar., 1927 A 
Southern Pacific . rr 500 Box 50-ton St. Frame Company shops ......... 2,266 )Jan., 1927 and J 
500 Box 50-ton St. Frame Company shops ......... 2.350 § Apr., 1927 
1,000 Gondola 50-ton Steel Standard Stecl ...cccces 2,059 Mar., 1927 
200 Tank 50-ton Steel Gen. Amer. Tank....... 2,362 Mar., 1927 
150 Flat 50-ton Steel Company shops ..... ecoe 1,716 Jan., 1927 
100 Flat 50-ton Steel Company shops ..... cose 1980 Jan., 1927 
30 Caboose _........ St. Frame Company shops ......... 2,832 Jan., 1927 
10 Dump 50-ton Steel Cee Ge vceccccscece - 3,192 Apr., 1927 
ee Pre eT ee rey 500 Automobile 40-ton St. Und’frame } Am. Car & Fdy f 2,155 Feb., 1927 G 
500 Automobile 40-ton St. Und’ frame and Standard Steel 2 2,147 Feb., 1927 G 
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Passenger Car Prices in 1927 


(See explanatory note in 








Road No. Class Length 
timor Rc ckcaeddeteceunene 5 Dining —«§ .«ess 
Baltimore & 50 a eee 
15 Pass. & Bagge. _..... 
5 Bagg. & Mail __..... 
10 Bagg. & Mail _......... 
15 Baggage  ~ «««-«- 
Central of New Jersey.......e++++ 25 Coaches 73 ft. 
i Illinois Midland...... eee 3 Coaches 70 ft. 
Ging 6 2 Bagg. & Mail 70 ft. 
1 Pass. & Bagg. 70 ft. 
Chicago & North Western........-.- _ 2 Bagg. & Dorm. 70 ft. 
8 Baggage 72 ft. 
3 Pass. & Bagg. 70 ft. 
40 Suburban 79 ft. 
20 Suburban 79 ft. 
17 Suburban 79 ft. 
a Dining 82 ft. 
, Rock Island & Pacific...... 5 Baggage 70 ft. 
a 5 Dining 80% ft 
10 Coaches 74% ft 
40 Sub. Coaches 70 ft 
4 Pass. & Bagg. 70 ft 
4 Bagge. & Mail 70% ft 
10 Baggage 70% ft 
5 Gas-electric — ....-- 
Denver & Rio Grande Western...... 4 Dining «cess 
ee peered sr wcvencusseeugetodies 4 Dining 80 ft 
25 Sub. Coaches _...... . . 
25 | ee eee 
iMincie Comtral ...ccccccccccccoees 6 Bagge. & Mail _...... - 
10 Bagg. & Exp. —_....-- 
International-Great Northern ....... 2 Dining 82 ft. 
6 Coaches 79 ft. 
2 Baggage 74 ft. 
4 Chair 79 ft. 
Lehigh & New England...........+ 1 Gas-electric —  ....- 
cue DE sinus vetendneeseeeanes 97 Coaches 64% ft. 
20 Coaches 64% ft. 
12 Coaches 63% ft. 
8 Coaches 63% ft. 
60 Elec. Pass. ...-> 
30 a ——«é«—C ws 
10 Pass. & Bagg. 64% ft 
4 Pass. & Bagg. 63% ft 
Mabie B Gileis cc cccccscccccecess 4 Coaches 69 ft 
2 Coaches 69 ft 
6 Bagg. & Exp. 60 ft 
1 Bagg. & Mail 60 ft 
3 Gas-electric ..... 
2 Trailers 57% ft 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico...... 4 Baggage 74 ft. 
6 Chair 79 ft. 
2 Bagg. & Mail 74 ft 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.. 6 Gas-electric ..... 
20 Baggage 70 ft 
" 25 _ wens 
ea Te. cccccteccéaskeetuc 10 Coaches 80% ft 
6 Coaches 80% ft. 
4 Coaches 80% ft. 
5 Compt. Coaches 80% ft. 
5 Compt. Coaches 80% ft. 
5 Int. Coaches 30% ft 
10 Baggage 73 ft. 
20 Baggage 73 ft. 
5 Bagg. & Mail 73 ft. 
5 Bage.-Horse 73 ft. 
6 Dining 80% ft. 
Ec a chee malbee sae eee ee 6 Pass. & Bagg. 78% ft. 
6 Pass. & Bagg. 78% ft, 
10 Coaches 81 ft. 
6 Chair-Smok, 81 ft. 
4 Chair 81 ft. 
6 Dining 81% ft. 
4 Chair & Lounge 83 ft. 
2 Cafe-Chair 76 ft. 


cases where cars or locomotives of approximately the 

ime character may be found to have different prices 
on different orders. The explanation usually is that 
here is some extenuating factor that does not appear in 
the records. 

"hus, in the case of passenger cars there could be 
instances of two dining cars ordered by different rail- 
is at approximately ‘the same time, one of which cars 
ht cost more than the other. The explanation in such 

might be that the more expensive car had more 
orate interior furnishings. 

here will be cases of locomotives of the same type 
a! of approximately the same weight that will vary 
widely in price. In most of such instances the variation 
wil’ be explained bya difference in tractive force which 
w’ be apparent in the tabulations. This greater trac- 
tiv force without increase in weight may be brought 
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text) 
Unit Date of Equipment 
Weight Builder price order trust series 
peubetn. . cebecenlectuxedssetaas $51,600 ere E 
ere reer ,180 Mar., 1927 E 
saeeeie Standard Steel ........ 24,674 Mar., 1927 E 
otnenes Am. Car & Fdy....... 27,646 Mar., 1927 E 
enusene Am, Car & Fdy....... 26,731 Mar., 1927 E 
ianens Standard Steel ....... 21,700 Mar., 1927 E 
119,000 Bethlehem Ship ....... 23,808 May, 1927 1926 
ee PE acccccsusecens Bee May, 1927 aba 
rome inn PE caccudccecesne ae May, 1927 6000 
saewen PS ccecséscasceace Se May, 1927 enon 
120,300 Am. Car & Fdy....... 33,397 Sept., 1926 1925, R 
nneeee PED cceneacsosicns Se Nov., 1926 1925, S 
136,700 Am. Car & Fdy......, 27,086 Nov., 1926 1925, S 
100,000 ) Pullman, Standard 23,342 an., 1927 1925, S 
100,000 Steel and 23,341 an., 1927 1925, § 
100,000 Am, Car & Fdy. 23,386 an., 1927 1925, S 
suhacee PPD cc cccccccceses FO Sept., 1926 1925, S 
132,300 Am. Car & Fdy..... oa Sa Mar., 1926 Oo 
era PU, o..cecescceccue: Slee an., 1927 Oo 
aduduee ee an., 1927 Oo 
anaes Standard Steel ........ 20,386 an., 1927 Oo 
essen Am. Car & Fdy....... 25,374 an., 1927 Oo 
eeeeeds Am. Car & Fdy....... 23,598 an., 1927 Oo 
seuneus Am. Car & Fdy....... 19,276 an., 1927 Oo 
—Aekes skweeaeeaeenns aa nirews 42,670 enseens 0 
Samenad Am. Car & Fdy mew. Bea. ., 1926 Cc 
169,100 TE. énacanenees 42,600 uly, 1927 NN 
éiinaens Standard Steel ........ 21,000 uly, 1927 NN 
ntenas Standard Steel ........ 20,600 uly, 1927 NN 
143,600 Am. Car & Fay... -e~wees 24,681 ey 1927 Oo 
135,300 St. Lats Gee... ccccse ° ne, 1927 Oo 
158,100 PERE ckccaccvccenss an., 1927 B 
144,200 PN venndenaueee an., 1927 B 
136,200 Am. Car & Fdy an., 1927 B 
147,300 Am. Car & Fdy an., 1927 B 
94,000 3; G. Bel Gikccicsese GEE = cdctccics F 
80,700 Am. Car & Fdy Apr., 1927 I 
80,700 Am. Car & Fdy Apr., 1927 I 
79,000 Am. Car & Fdy Nov., 1926 I 
79,000 Am. Car & Fdy Nov., 1926 I 
Peer Am. Car & Fdy Nov., 1926 I 
cenneds Am. Car & Fdy Nov., 1926 I 
78,500 Am. Car & Fdy Apr., 1927 I 
97,800 Am. (ar & Fdy Nov., 1926 I 
139,500 eee an., 1927 P 
139,500 PD cos cccceetnwee an,, 1927 P 
114,000 Am, Car & Fry Jan., 1927 P 
117,200 Am. Car & Fdy Jan., 1927 P 
e002 ves Electro-Motive 2 aa ew tin P 
59,920 Tk GE bes vceses Jan., 1927 P 
136,200 Am. Car & Fdy..scses 18,464 Jan., 1927 c 
147,300 Am. Car & Fdy....... 28,879 Jan., 1927 © 
141,600 Be Be GOO. cnccvees 22,346 Jan., 1927 Cc 
103,880 a5 2: eer _, Sarre 1926 
60,000 Osgoc d-Bradley peeeint 20,056 May, 1927 1927, No.2 
48,000 Company ‘shops ....... 2,600 Aug., 1927 1927, No. 2 
ine Standard Steel ........ 33,171 Mar., 1927 
exuwnw Standard Steel ........ 30,801 Mar., 1927 
anaes Standard Steel ........ 27,866 Mar., 1927 
sosecas Standard Steel ........ 31,492 Mar., 1927 
<2aeees Standard Steel ........ 32,305 Mar., 1927 
ates aur Standard Steel ........ 28,694 Mar., 1927 
124,200 Bethlehem Ship ....... 20,790 Mar., 1927 
125,600 Bethlehem Ship ....... 20,890 Mar., 1927 
131,900 Bethlehem Ship ....... 25,296 Mar., 1927 
134,600 Bethlehem Ship ....... 24,411 Mar., 1927 
160,500 EE oo peice ce ketine 49,933 Mar., 1927 
143,500 Am. Car & Fdy} 
143,500 St. Louis Car f cece 23,300 Apr., 1927 G 
148,000 Am, Car & Fdy....... 28,327 Apr., 1927 G 
148,600 Am. Car & Fdy,...... 28,524 Apr., 1927 G 
148,400 Am. Car & Fdy....... 28,100 Apr., 1927 G 
165,500 0 ae ae 43,761 Apr., 1927 G 
162,000 PD 6. ios paeeenen te 43,146 Apr., 1927 G 
157,000 ere 40,455 Apr., 1927 G 








about by greater refinement of design or the addition 
of certain specialties not put on the less costly loco- 
motive. 

Variations in price also result from the addi- 
tion of boosters, stokers, water tube fireboxes, higher 
boiler pressures, etc. The possibility of variations in 
price due to engineering and development costs will also 
be appreciated. 

Similar qualifications will apply in the case of freight 
cars. There will be instances, especially, where cars 
having different prices will be found to vary primarily 
because the more expensive car is of stronger con- 
struction, 

It will, of course, be recognized that prices at one 
time of the year may be different from those in another 
part of the year, and that frequently the prices on larger 
orders are better than those on smaller ones. 























Evidence of the Adoption of Motor Vehicles by the Railways 


Railway Motor Coach and Truck 
Operation Spreads 


Year marked by steady progress, both in number of roads 
operating on highways and in number of 
vehicles operated 


By John C. Emery and James G. Lyne 


HE steady progress in the use of motor coaches 

and motor trucks, tractors and trailers by the 

railways, which was notable in 1926, continued 
throughout 1927. During the last 12 months, more 
than a dozen railways, including some of the leading 
Class I carriers, installed their initial motor coach routes 
in co-ordination with their railway lines, while several 
others inaugurated their first motor truck, tractor and 
trailer services for the handling of l.c.l. freight. 

Even more important as proof of the value of the 
service rendered the railways by their motor vehicle 
operations is the fact that, almost without exception, the 
railways which were operating motor coaches and trucks 
prior to the beginning of 1927 increased the scope of 
their operation of motor vehicles substantially during 
the year just closed. As a result of this spread of the 
operations of motor vehicles by the railways, including 
those new at the business of motor transportation and 
those more experienced in it, the number of railways of 
all classes operating motor coaches at this time is ap- 
proximately 60 and the number of motor coaches which 
they are operating is in excess of 950; the number of 
railways operating motor trucks, tractors and trailers 
for the transportation of l.c.]. freight in making terminal 
transfers and line deliveries is approximately 55, and 
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the number of such units which they operate now ex- 
ceeds 4,000. 
New Operations 

The most important new operation of motor coaches 
by a steam railway, at least from the standpoint of the 
number of vehicles operated,, during the past year, was 
that of the Southern Pacific. This railway organized a 
subsidiary company, the Southern Pacific Motor ‘l'rans 
port Company, and after establishing several motor 
coach routes in central California, placed several hundred 
miles of coach routes in operation paralleling its railwa) 
lines in Oregon, on which a fleet of some forty motor 
coaches is being operated. Another important new 
operation in the west is that of the Oregon-Washingto' 
Railroad & Navigation Company, which, through a sub 
sidiary, the Union Pacific Stages, Inc., has placed in 
operation a motor coach route extending from Portland 
Ore., to Pendleton, where connection is made with th: 
older coach route of this company extending from Pet 
dleton to Walla Walla, Wash. Another western insta! 
lation is that of the Missouri Pacific, which is contract 
ing for motor coach service between Pueblo, Col., an: 
Ordway. Mention should also be made of the Denve: 
& Rio Grande Western, which has steadily expande 
its motor coach and truck operations in interior Colo 
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rado, having now approximately 500 miles of highway 
routes in service. 

In the eastern half of the United States there were 
several outstanding new developments. The Central of 
New Jersey placed in operation a motor coach route be- 
tween Lakewood, N. J., and Barnegat, and it recentlv 
awarded a contract for the operation of motor coach 
service between its passenger terminal at Jersey City, 
N. J., and the center of Manhattan Island, N. Y. The 
Seaboard Air Line launched an ambitious motor coach 
operating program and now has several routes in North 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
contracted for motor coach service to transport its em- 
ployees between Covington, Ky., and Stevens. The 
Central of Georgia purchased equipment and received 
authority to operate a motor coach line in Georgia, and 
the Reading, which is still waiting for the motor coach 
operating certificates which it requested nearly two years 
ago, is operating several short motor coach routes in 
Pennsylvania in the name of its passenger traffic man- 
ager. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, which has continued its Jersey 
City-New York motor coach service, recently won a 
victory in the West Virginia courts, which will bring 
with it the B. & O.’s first certificate for motor coach 
operation in that state provided the case does not go 
to the United States Supreme Court. The Chicago & 
Alton, which has likewise had difficulty in securing cer- 
tificates of permission to operate motor coaches, now 
has applications pending covering approximately 600 
miles of highway lines. In the meantime, it is operat- 
ing approximately 150 miles of coach routes in Illinois. 

The Wabash last year established tractor and trailer 
service in Chicago, in replacement .of trap cars, which 
has proved highly successful, 3 tractors and 11 semi- 
trailers being used in this service. The Chicago Tunnel 
Company, which operates an underground railway for 
the transfer of |.c.l. freight in Chicago, organized a sub- 
sidiary and is operating a fleet of tractors and trailers 
to provide storedoor delivery. 

The railways which were operating motor vehicles in 
freight service a year ago have considerably augmented 
their truck, tractor and trailer services. Outstanding 
among these are the New York Central, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Southern Pacific, the 
Boston & Maine, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, to mention 
only a few. The New York Central is still the leading 
railway operator of trucks, tractors and trailers, having 
now more than 1,500 vehicles in use. 

The older operators of motor coaches have generally 
expanded their operations on a large scale. Prominent 
among such railways are the New Haven, the Boston & 
Maine, the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Great Northern, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, the Colorado & Southern and the Union Pa- 
cific. The railways have continued to use motor coaches 
chiefly to supplement or replace passenger train service, 
although a trend toward the increasing operation of 
motor coaches to transport employees and provide tours 
in scenic regions is noted. 


Independent Operators Consolidating 


The past year has seen a distinct tendency toward 
the consolidation and stabilization of independent motor 
coach and truck operations. The effect of this tendency 
is that small and relatively weak competitors of the rail- 
wavs for traffic are being replaced by large, well organ- 
ized, well financed and efficiently operated competitors. 
The movement toward the consolidation of the inde- 
idents has not been confined to any one locality. 
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Although accurate statistics are not yet available, it 
appears that the period of remarkably fast expansion in 
the field of independent motor coach operation is near- 
ing its end. It is considered probable that there has 
been very little, if amy, increase in the total number of 
motor coaches and trucks operated in competition with 
the railways during the past year. While numerous new 
motor coach and motor truck lines have been installed, 
it is believed that these have been considerably offset by 
lines which have gone out of business. 

As good roads are extended, there will unquestionably 
be additional motor coach and truck lines operating over 
them, but, on the other hand, many independent compa- 
nies, particularly those which are operating interstate 
and are, therefore, unregulated as yet, are expected to 
drop out as time goes on. The effect of this and of the 
trend toward consolidation will undoubtedly be more 
severe and more extensive competition from the inde- 
pendent operators in spite of the expected relatively 
small increase in the aggregate number of motor vehicles 
in operation. 


The Legislative Situation 


Efforts to secure last year the passage of legislation 
in Congress which would regulate interstate motor coach 
and truck lines proved unsuccessful. This issue is ex- 
pected to be a live one in the present Congress, however, 
and the outlook is for the early passage of legislation 
regulating interstate motor coach lines, at least, if not 
interstate motor truck lines. 

Several more states have passed laws providing for 
the regulation of intrastate motor coach and truck lines 
within their boundaries. The number of such states 
now having regulatory laws applying to the motor car- 
riers is 42. This number is expected to be increased 
during the present year with the probability that within 
this year or the next all states will have such laws. 

Mention should be made of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of West Virginia involving the Baltimore & Ohio, 
which is of extreme importance to the railways. Briefly, 
this decision ruled that when a railway is one of several 
applicants for a permit to operate motor coaches over a 
highway between points served by its line, the regulatory 
commission ‘should give preference to the railway in the 
granting of the certificate. This decision is similar to 
one handed down by the Illinois Supreme Court about a 
year ago. The West Virginia decision, however, has 
not yet been made mandatory as the independent opera- 
tors have signified their intention of carrying the case 
to the United States Supreme Court. 


Motor Transport Division 


Probably the outstanding event of 1927 from the 
standpoint of railway motor transport was the formation 
of the Motor Transport Division of the American Rail- 
way Association. This division will hold its first meet- 
ing in Chicago on January 25 and 26, at which its or- 
ganization will be effected and its work outlined. 

The Motor Transport Division succeeds the Railroad 
Motor Transport Coriference, which was organized in 
1926, and after holding two meetings, suspended activi- 
ties pending the action of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation upon its application to become affiliated with the 
association. Approval of this affiliation, through the 
organization of the Motor Transport Division to replace 
the Railroad Motor Transport Conference, was given 
by the board of directors of the A. R. A. in September, 
and was finally approved by the member roads of the 
association in November. Immediate steps were taken 
to put the new division into operation, with the result 
that the first meeting was called for this month. 
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Available statistics on purchases of highway vehicles 
for railroad use continue fragmentary. In the first place, 
vehicles devoted entirely to railroad use but which are 
contracted for rather than owned, are not reported by the 


railroads. 


Secondly, 


large percentage of motor 


vehicles owned by railroads or their highway subsidiaries 
have been acquired through the purchase of independent 
operators and are not shown as purchases of individual 


Railroad 


Atlantic 
Boston & Maine.... 


Central of Georgia 


Central of New Jersey. 
Chicago & Alton.... 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville... 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Clev., Cinn., Chicago & St 


Copper Range 


Colorado & Southern phesennseeen 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western... 


Duluth & Iron Range. 


East Tennessee & Western N. Carolina 


Great Northern 


Illinois Central ............ 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake........ 
Balto RIVER cc ccccccccccoess 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


New York Central 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.. 


Norfolk Southern... 


Norfolk & Western............. 


Ohio Central Lines 
Oregon-Washington 


Pennsylvania 


Seaboard Air Line 


Southern 


Southern Pacific 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Union Pacific . 
Virginia & Truckee 


Coast Lime. ccccccccce 


= 


— 
eC tt DODD ND et tt DDD et DO tt DG UO) te te et OO 


i) 


HO MH here MOON 


No. 


— hw eS eS Vee 


NM ho 


— 


— et et 


—-e- yy 


Type of 
vehicle 
Truck 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
Truck 
Truck 
Coupe 
Roadster 
Truck 
Truck 


M. Coach 


M. Coach 
M. Coach 
Sedan 


Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Coupe 
Truck 
Truck 


M. Coach 
M, Coach 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 


M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 


Truck 

Truck 

Truck 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 


M. Coach 
M. Coach 
Roadster 
M. Coach 


Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Carryall 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
Truck 
M,. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
Pleas. 
Truck 
Sedan 
M. Coach 
Truck 
Truck 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 


Tract. & Trail. 


Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 


Truck Chassis 


Sedan 
Sedan 
Sedan 
Coupe 
M. Coach 


M. Coach 


Truck 
Truck 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
M. Coach 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Touring 
Coupe 
Coupe 
Roadster 
M. Coach 
Truck 
Touring 


units. 


Orders 


reported herein 
to those supplied by railroads. They yield a total of 132 
motor coaches, 47 trucks and 35 passenger automobiles, & 
as follows: 


therefore 
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In the third place, many sales of motor vehicles FF 
are made to railroads and their subsidiaries by local & 
agents and are not therefore known to the manufac. §& 
turers. 


are restricted 








Model 
designation 


Type Y 
Type 50B 


Pass. Bagg. & Exp. 


508-2B3 “L” 
Type Z-25PE 
T 


No. 64 
Model F.B. Serial 
12 Speedwagon 
Model 53 
Model 53 
Model 53 
Type Y 
GW 


GY 


Model S-24 
Model 51 
Model 54 


Model T 
Type No. 527 
Model T 
Model 15 


No. 522 Chassis TCR 
K-102B 


6 Cyl. 

6 Cyl. “Newell” 
6 Cyl, “Newell” 
4 Cyl. A.C. 

4 Cyl. A.B. 
4 Cyl. A.B. 
al Anta 
58 
Speedwagon 
T 


see ener 
see ener 
see eeee 
see eeee 
see ewer 


For 


eee eee 


Type E.P. 


Bus seating 
capacity or 
truck capacity 
in tons 


“*eeee 


4 persons 
5 persons 
7 persons 
2 persons 


29 


Orders for Highway Vehicles 


Purchased 
by railroad 
or subsidiary 


Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 


Subsidiary 


Subsidiary 
Subsidiary 
Railroad 


Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Subsidiary 
Subsidiary 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 


Subsidiary 

Subsidiary 

Subsidiary 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 


Railroad 

Railroad 

Railroad 
Subsidiary 
Subsidiary 


Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 


Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Subsidiary 
Subsidiary 
Subsidiary 
Subsidiary 
Subsidiary 
Subsidiary 
Subsidiary 
Subsidiary 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Subsidiary 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 
Railroad 





Subsidiary 
Subsidiary 
Subsidiary 
Subsidiary 
Subsidiary 


Railroad 
Railroad 


eee eeee 
seeeeee 
see eeee 


see eeee 


Subsidiary 
Railroad 
Railroad 


Where to 
be used 
Mail-Exp. 
Pass. 
Pass. 

M. of W. 
Trouble Car 
Traffic 
Freight 
Shop 
Bagg. 

Pass. Bag. & Exp. 


Pass. 
Pass. 
Traffic 


Pp 
Employee 
Shop 
Mail 
Pass. 
Pass, 
Co. Serv. 
Co. Serv. 
M. of W. 


Pass, 
Pass, 
Pass. 
Pass. 
Pass. 
Pass. 


Shop 
Stores 
M. of W. 
Pass. 
Pass. 
Employee 
Employee 
Employee 
Employee 
M. of W. 
M. of W. 
M. of W. 
M. of W. 


Pass. 
Pass. 
Pass. 
Wrecker 
Pass. 
Pass. 
Pass. 
Employee 
Employee 
Employee 
Pass. 
Shop 
Stores 
Pass. 
Pass. 
Freight 





Shop 


eeeeeee 


eeeeeee 


eereeee 





Manufacturer 


Graham 

Yellow 

White 

Ford 

Ford 

Dodge 

Chevrolet 

General Motors 
ge 

Mack 


A. C. F. Motors 
Yellow 

Ford 

Yellow 

Dodge 

Internat’) Harvester 
odge 

Dodge 

Pontiac 

White 

Yellow 

Steward 

Maccar 

Reo 


White 

White 

White 

Yellow 

Wills Motor Corp. 
Wills Motor Corp. 
Ford 

Internat’! Harvester 
White 

White 

White 

Ford 

Graham 

Ford 

Internat’] Harvester 
Graham 

General Motors 
Graham 

Graham 


Fageol 

A.C.F. Motors 
A.C.F. Motors 
Mack 

Mack 

Mack 

Pierce Arrow 
Chrysler 

Reo 

Ford 

Mack 


Reo 

Graham 

Mack 

A.C.F. Motors 
Internat’] Harvester 


White 

A.C.F. Motors 
A.C.F. Motors 
Internat’] Harveste 
Ford 


Ford 
Studebaker 
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Duluth, Missabe & Northern 0-10-0 Type Locomotive Equipped with Tender Booster—Built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Locomotives Ordered in 1927 


Total orders placed in year are far below those 
of last year—Exports decline 


By Lloyd George 


Associate Editor, Railway Age 


OCOMOTIVES ordered for domestic service in 
the United States in 1927 totaled 734, in contrast 
to 1,301 ordered in 1926, a year that was de- 

scribed in the Railway Age a year ago as “below nor- 
mal.” With the decline in 1927 to a figure a little more 
than half of that in 1926, a low point in 27 years’ orders 
was approached, there being only two lower years’ totals 
—that in 1921 when 239 locomotives were ordered, and 
that in 1919 when 214 were ordered. 

Orders for locomotives placed by railroads in Canada 





Table I—Locomotive Orders in 1927 


For service in the United States...........s.ccccccscccecccccces 734 
ee Se ees chee kh cks ewes enense nee Chan Meegnee 58 
Pe ee I I IN 6d ba 60:56 s doves nks cnecenennesenesewnt 54 

CT ors eaee as oceans sau ahe eek dew awek ade reetenieene 846 








with builders there nearly equaled those a year ago, 1927 
seeing 58 ordered as against 61 in 1926. There have 
been only three higher totals since 1920, there being 
orders for 68 placed in 1922, for 82 in 1923, and for 71 
in 1924, 

Export orders were low as were those for domestic 
service. Locomotives ordered for use in foreign terri- 
tory totaled only 54, less than a third of what they were 
a year ago. 

Locomotives built in 1927 for service in the United 
States and Canada, as distinguished from those ordered 





in the year, totaled 1,009 as compared with 1,585 in 
1926. Records reported since 1896 show that few other 
years have seen less built. It is well to note the distinc- 
tion between the number of locomotives ordered and the 





Table II—Orders for Locomotives Since 1901 
Domestic Orders Only 





Loco- Loco- 

Year motives Year motives 
4,340 1908 1,182 
4,665 1909 3,350 
3,283 1910 3,787 
2,538 1911 2,850 
6,265 1912 4,515 
5,642 1913 3,467 
3,482 1914 1,265 

Domestic and Foreign 

Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 

1,612 can 850 2,462 

2,910 a 2,983 5,893 

2,704 anh 3,438 6,142 

2,593 209 2,086 4,888 

214 58 989 1,170 

1,998 189 718 2,905 

239 35 546 820 

2,600 68 131 2,799 

1,944 82 116 2,142 

1,413 71 142 1,626 

1,055 10 209 1,274 

1,301 61 180 1,542 

734 58 54 846 


Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included under ‘‘Domestic.” 





number built and it is desirable to emphasize the differ- 
ence in considering equipment statistics. Because it 
takes several months to build a locomotive, the produc- 





6,500, 





' LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS 





DOMESTIC 


1901 1902 1903 1904 [905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 /9/ 1912 193 1914 IWS 186 /H7 198 1919 1920 








192t 1922 1923 1924 925 1926 1927 





Locomotive Orders, 1901 to 1927 
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tion figure of locomotives in any year includes some 
ordered in a previous year, and there is an appreciable 
overlap from year to year that results in a total pro- 
duction figure different fron: the total ordered. 

The Car Service division of the American Railway 
Association reports monthly totals of locomotive instal- 
lations and retirements. This will not agree with the 
Railway Age totals of locomotives ordered or built. This 
follows because the Car Service division total covers 
only Class 1 carriers, whereas the Railway Age figures 
cover all carriers, and also because the Car Service divi- 
sion’s report includes, under installations, locomotives 
leased from the other roads or rebuilt locomotives. 

A year ago in this report, the manner of locomotive 
buying was spoken of as “conservative.” The manner 


Table I1I—Locomotives Built in 1927 


Domestic (United States 
Foreigr 


Canada) 


Comparison with Frevious Years 


Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total 
1896..... 866 309 1,176 1912T.... 4,403 512 4,915 
. Fe 865 386 1,251 19137.... 4,561 771 5,332 
1898 1,321 554 1,875 1914f.... 1,962 273 2,235 
1899 1,951 514 2,475 1915f.... 1,250 835 2,035 
1900 2,648 505 3,153 1916f.... 2,708 1,367 4,075 
1901 ne pene 3,384 1917¢.... 2,585 2,861 5,446 
1902 4,070 1918f.... 3,668 2,807 6,47 

1903S. 000 5,152 1919f.... 2,162 1,110 3,272 
Beeecaee o6es Suen 3,441 i.) Aer ee 1,650 3,672 
1905*.... 4,896 595 5,491 1921t.... 1,185 638 1,823 
1906*.... 6,232 720 6,952 19227.... 1,303 231 1,534 
1907*.... 6,564 798 7,362 19237 ..0- Faee 280 3,795 
1908*.... 1,886 456 2,342 1924¢.... 1,810 226 2,036 
1909*.... 2,596 291 2,887 ae 291 1,285 
1910*.:.. 4,441 314 4,755 1926f.... 1,585 185 1,770 
1911°.... 3,143 387 3.530 19277.... 1,009 167 1,176 


*Includes Canadian output. 
tIncludes Canadian output and equipment built in railroad shops. 


has continued so until it has become more than that. In 
1927 it was, if anything, decidedly hesitant. A number 
of factors might be said to enter into the decline in pur- 
chases, but principally the factors of improved design 
of units with its attendant increase in efficiency per unit 
and the increased efficiency of railroad operation em- 
bodied in the program adopted in 1923, and which has 
been carried further each year, have had a great deal 
to do with making 1927 a year in which orders placed 
were fewer than in any other with the exception of 1919 
and 1921, 

For what it may mean, it is interesting to note that the 
years immediately following each of these two poor ones 
were among some of the best vears recorded, 1920 show- 
ing approximately 2,000 ordered and 1922, 2,600 or- 


Locomotive Ondeva in 1927 
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follow low ones is that orders are placed in the high ones 
that were held off during the low ones, and so a balance 
of power is kept on hand. This is no longer quite true 
with the elements of increased efficiency of power units 
and increased efficiency of railroad operation entering 
into the matter. It is apparently not necessary to buy 
new locomotives to handle increased traffic to the same 
extent as formerly. The number of locomotives pur- 
chased in the last three years has been somewhat less 
than in other years, yet net ton miles have increased in 
1925 over 1924, 1926 over 1925, and 1927 will not show 
any great change from 1926. 

There is no doubt that increased efficiency has had an 
effect on the buying of all equipment, but how largely 
the comparatively low number of orders placed in 1927 
is due to increased efficiency remains an open question. 
The decline under other years seems to be too sharp to 
ke wholly attributable to the efficiency factor, and it may 
be fair to say that orders should rebound to a higher 
figure in 1928, although with efficiency of operation ad- 
vanced to the point that it is, the rebound to be ex- 
pected need not be as great as in those years following 
the ebb of orders in 1919 and 1921. The orders placed 
in the closing weeks of 1927 promise of better months 
to come. The Boston & Maine and the Southern did 
not place their locomotive orders until the iast week in 
the year, a time when there were other inquiries out 
that were expected to be filled early in the new year. 

While large orders placed for locomotives by various 
railroads in 1927 did not compare with those placed in 
the previous year, it is of interest to note that the largest 
order was given by the Erie for 82, the next largest by 
the Southern for 68. the next by the New York Central 
System for 60, and the next by the Missouri Pacific 
for 36. 7 

In the list of orders for locomotives appended some 
few omissions of small orders doubtless occur. The 
details presented were supplied by the railways and other 
purchasers of locomotives in response to inquiries from 
the Railway Age. They were checked against similar 
lists furnished through the co-operation of the builders, 
and amplified by reference to the weekly reports in the 
Equipment and Supplies column of the Railway Age. 
Because of the short time available for the compilation, 
and the haste necessary to insure publication so close 
after the end of the vear, the Railway Age does not de- 
sire to make any claims as to the scientifically statiscal 
accuracy of the tabulations or totals drawn from them. 
However, the real purpose of the statistics is to allow 
comparisons of the year’s business with that of other 
years, which purpose it is hoped they meet with entir« 
adequacy. 








For Service in the United States 


dered. The implication in the statement that high years 
P haser No. Type Service Weight 
Alabama State Docks 1 1-6-0 163,000 
\labama, Tenness« . Northern 2 0-6-0 ee ee 
Apalachicola Norther 1 -10-0 caw 136,000 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 10 2-10-2 Frt aa 
Bangor & Aroostook............. 5 4-6-2 Pass. 237,000 
Marner Asphalt Ce..cccceccscccce 1 0-6-0 Sw. 150,600 
Relt Railway of Chicago ...... 5 0-8-0 Sy = ND 
Roston & Mair 10 0-8-0 Sw 242.370 
20 2-8-4 Frt. & Pass. 385,000 
Brown Paper Mill. Tr 1 6-2 Frt 104,000 
Calif. State Bd Harb. Comm. 1 0-6-0 Sw 147.700 
Carolina Southern b6GH6e000666 1 2-6-0 ‘ 88,000 
Central of New Jersey.......... 5 4-6-2 Pass 327,500 
10 0-8-0 Sw 255.100 
oT a ee 4 4-8-2 eae 318.000 
Chicago & Illinois Midland....... 2 4-4-0 Pass. 118.400 
2 2-10-2 Frt. 363,550 
Chicago & North Western 12 2-8-4 pine 395.000 
8 





Tractive Date of Date of 
force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
39,100 21 x 28 May August American 
“o<08 8 = eb been August Te Baldwin 
asics 19 x 26 March i coun ab American 
85,360 30 x 32 January Feb.-May Baldwin 
32.000 21 x 28 April September American 
32,700 20 x 26 ae é#&# # sewnnean Baldwin 
63,000 »7 3% September November Baldwin 
54,000 23 x 28 \ucust December Baldwin 
69,400 28 x 30 a —=—3M—(its te ewes Lima 
20,430 16 x 24 6 —l(it YS RS Baldwin 
27,380 20 x 24 ——  0— he eee we Baldwin 
ery eee 8 §« salkhtees i‘ shaweun’ American 
46,920 26 x 28 May December Baldwin 
61,422 24 x 30 May Sept.-Oct. Baldwin 
caune 26 x 28 sts Ss lane ah wweeeuee American 
18,800 18 x 24 .. Te Baldwin 
69,500 7a : ee Baldwin 
Be yor 28 x 30 March ee ae American 
nye 5 x 28 March de tinh re oe American 
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Pressure, 255 Ib. 

Drivers, 63 in. : 

Cyls., 29 in. by 32 in. 

Wt. drivers, 300,000 Ib. 

Wt., engine, 448,000 Ib. 

H’t’g. surface, 5,113 sq. 
ft. 

Superheater, 2,100 sq. ft. TEXAS & PACIFIC 

Grate, 100 sq. ft. 

Tr. force, 84,600 Ib. (60 
per cent c.o. 

Tr. force, booster, 97,900 


Ib. 





Texas & Pacific 2-10-4 Type Built by the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


Pressure, 225 ib. 

Drivers, 61 in. 

Cyls., 30 in. by 32 in. 

Wt., drivers, 386,800 Ib. 

Wt., engine, 419,280 Ib. 

H’t’g. surface, 4,431 sq. 
ft. 

Superheater, 1,248 sq. ft. 

Grate, 104.5 sq. ft. 

Tr. force, 90,000 Ib. 





Pressure, 200 Ib. 

Drivers, 73 in. 

Cyls., 26 in. by 28 in. 
Wt., drivers, 215,500 Ib. 
Wt., engine, 325,000 Ib. 
H’t’g. surface, 3,856 sq. 
Superheater, 968 sq. ft. 
Grate, 66.8 sq. ft. 

Tr. force, 44,000 Ib. 





4-8-2 Type Built for the Central Vermont by the American Locomotive Company 


Pressure, 220 Ib. 

Drivers, 63 in. 

Cyls., 27 in. by 32 in. 

Wt., drivers, 268,200 Ib. 

Wt., engine, 396,500 Ib. 
H't’g. surface, 4,577 sq. 

4103 ft. 

Superheater, 1,246 sq. ft. 

Grate, 99 sq. ft. 

Tr. force, 69,200 Ib. 


5S. Tr. force, booster, 82,800 
- Ib. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 2-8-4 Type Locomotive Built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Pressure, 225 Ib. 

Drivers, 63% in. 

Cyls. (3) 25 in. by 28 in. 
and 32 in. 

Wt., drivers, 317,500 Ib. 

Wt., engine, 445,000 Ib. 

at ag surface, 5,676 sq. 
2. 

Superheater, 1,500 sq. ft. 

Grate, 89.6 sq. ft. 

Tr. force, 83,500 Ib. (70 
per cent c.o.) 

* force, booster, 95,700 
b. 





Three-Cylinder 4-10-2 Type Built by the American Locomotive Company for the Southern Pacific 


Pressure, 200 (tb. 

Drivers, 57 in. 

Cyls., 24 in. by 28 in. 

Wt., drivers, 183,680 Ib. 

Wt., engine, 256,130 Ib. 

al surface, 3,491 sq. 
t. 


Superheater, 782 sq. ft. 
Grate, 57.2 sq. ft. 

Tr. force, 48,100 Ib. 

as pines booster, 59,600 





Freight Locomotive Built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works for the Louisiana & Arkansas 
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Purchaser ; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Clearwater Timber Co........ 


Clemons Logging Co......+++ eee 
Columbia Steel Corp........+s0+- 
Commonwealth Edison...... ecccece 


Delaware & Hudson............-- 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.. 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line.... 


Dierks Lumber & Coal Co....... 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern... . 
Elk River Mill & Lumber Co..... 
ENED ceccceonececeses éegueuwes 


Grand Trunk Western.......... 


Gees BONN Mc cc ccccccccccceess 


Gulf Coast Lines... 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern....... 


Huntingdon & Broad Top...... 
DG COME, ci ccnccaccesveees 
Illinois Coal Corp.......... eoccece 
Illinois Terminal Co........6+ «+ 
Kalam’ Steed Care cccccceccccccce 
International-Great Northern...... 
International J 
Johnstown & Stony Creek....... 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf....... 


Lake Terenieal. ..cccccccccescces 
Larson Lumber Co........e-se0. ° 
Lehigh & Hudson River........ 
Lehigh & New England........ 


Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co......s0.. 

Angeles Junction...... “a 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L 
BE Gs ccscger coen ceeeees 
McRae Lumber & Mfg. Co....... 
Mexican Petroleum Corporation... 
Michigan Central..........sees+: 
Mich, Limestone & Chem Co..... 
Mid-Continent Coal Corp........ 
0 Pe 
Minnesota, Dakota & Western... 
Missouri-IHinois .......-ceeeeee. 
NS FOGEMs ce cccceccosecess 


Se Gt GN 6oces mttccecadens 





gc atapenddasew ent 
New England Fuel & Trans. Co. 
New Orleans Great Northern.... 
New York Central.......... eece 


* 
New York, New Haven & Hart. 
Norfolk & Western............. 
Oliver Iron Mining Co........... 
DPD ccseceuaeehseeaweee 
Peoria & Pekin Union 
Pickands Mather & Co 
Ricker, Hiram, & Sons 





Roddis Lumber Co..........+. eee 
St. Louis & Ohio River......... 
Santa Fe Northwestern.......... 
Seaboard Air Line...... peccccce 
Shaw Bertram Lumber Co........ 
BOD bhecrcncdessccenesese< 
a 
Southwest Lumber Co............ 
Sugar Pine Lumber Co........... 
DG CEncacccccecesoceces 


State Belt of California.......... 
Terminal Railroad of St. Louis.. 
Texas & Pacific... 


Toledo, Peoria & Western....... 
United Fruit Company........... 
Vera Pocahontas 
Warren-Lamb Lumber Co........ 
Wilmette Valley Lumber Co...... 
Woodard, W. . Lumber Co..... 
Youngstown & Northern. = 


Alberta Government.............. 
Edmonton, Dunvegan & B. C... 
By-Products Coke Co. of Canada 
Canadian National. 


Canadian Pacific . wisi 
Roberval-Saguenay.............. 





*Not included in totals 
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Length 





Tractive 


Type Service Weight force 
2-lu-4 rt. 512,110 9U,0UU0 
0-6-0 Sw. 159,266 37,485 
0-8-0 Sw. 256,280 60,700 
Geared Logging 160,000 34,22 
Geared Logging 160,000 31,940 
2-6-6-2 —_— # ~esa5 soem 
0-4-0 Sw. 78,000 17,360 
0-6-0 Sw. 159,500 35,300 
4-8-2 Frt. 397,500 87,800 
4-8-4 Pass. 421,000 64,500 
2-8-8-2 Frt, 649,000 131,800 
2-8-2 Frt. 310,040 54,800 
0-8-0 Sw. 220,000 $1,200 
2-8-2 Frt. 128,300 24,100 
0-10-0 Sw. 340,000 82,400 
Geared Logging 56,000 13,100 
2-8-4 Frt. 443,000 71,000 
0-8-0 Sw. 230,210 57,210 
2-8-4 Frt. 457,500 72,000 
tenders cece coccecs eoece 
4-8-4 eeee 400,000 ones 
0-8-0 Sw. 214,000 49,700 
0-8-0 Sw 214,000 49,700 
2-8-8-2 Frt 594,940 127,500 
tenders cove 17,000gc —s_ a. ws es 
4-6-2 Pass. 302,000 43,970 
0-8-0 Sw 230,500 57,750 
2-10-0 Frt 254,000 62,850 
4-6-2 Pass 220,000 35,000 
2-8-0 Frt 163,730 36,300 
0-80 Sw 221,400 51,041 
Geared epee 84,000 19,530 
2-6-0 Sw 182,600 36,700 
0-6-0 Sw 177,800 39,8 
0-8-0 Sw 230,500 57,750 
Geared Sw 110,000 24,160 
0-6-0 Sw 176,200 44,000 
2-10-2 Frt. 329,300 59,000 
2-10-2 Frt. 329,300 59,000 
0-8-0 eee 218,000 i eee 
2-6-6-2 Frt 275,000 56,600 
2-8-0 Frt. 309,700 71,500 
2-10-0 Frt 399,200 90,000 
0-8-0 Sw 269,800 68,500 
0-80 Sw 205,760 50, 
Geared esec 84,000 19,530 
0-6-0 okne 146,000 ~—Ss_ aes 
4-6-2 Pass. + 210,000 29,400 
tenders eS es 
Geared Logging 140,000 31,940 
vaieais Sw. 78,000 17,360 
4-6-4 Pass 343,000 42,300 
0-6-0 Sw. 160,000 35,300 
Geared Sw. 84,000 19,530 
0-4-0 Sw. 58,500 12,500 
0-8-0 Sw. 183,600 43,200 
2-8-0 -— $$ i. eeees 47,500 
4-8-2 eee Seamee —tétnt wk 
0-8-0 ‘ a  6lCl OO 
0-6-0 Sw | eres 
0-6-0 Sw. 164,000 ~—... sss 
2-8-2 ° emee tiéwasec 
2-8-2 Frt 318,740 54,700 
0-8-0 Sw 210,000 1,0 
4-8-2 iinet if eeeeee 
4-6-4 Pass. 348,000 42,300 
4-6-4 Pass 346,500 42,300 
4-6-4 Pass. 349,500 42,300 
4-6-4 Pass. 348,500 42,300 
tenders ee ee =—t—<té«t 'wC 
tenders ones oS! iiizeee 
-8-0 Sw. 245,000 60,600 
tenders see 18,000 oueee 
0-8-0 —— seenes — 
4-6-2 Pass. 308,890 44,460 
0-8-0 Sw. 221,700 51,041 
0-6-0 — £ £#« 4i-sheage  é.aeeed 
0-6-0 Sw 105,000 21,400 
Conrad ‘ 72,000 17,110 
Geared Logging 140,000 31,940 
0-6-0 Sw. ceseee 8 86=©—S «0 4h 
Geared Logging 160,000 34,220 
2-8-2 “—<~ pes steed 
4-6-2 a wseeeed ~~ ssaee 
2-8-8-2 — an  sxees 
4-8-2 Pass. 368,000 57, 
4-10-2 Pass.& Ft. 445,000 
Geared Logging 140,000 
2-10-2 sou ee =—S—sés row wn 
2-60 hs & Ft. 111,400 23,000 
whens Ww. ence adnan 
0-8-0 Sw. 247,500 60,335 
0-8-0 Sw. 247,500 60,335 
2-10-4 Frt 448,000 84,600 
0-8-0 Sw 230,500 54,500 
0-8-0 Sw 232,800 54,500 
2-10-4 anes 448.000 asase 
4-8-4 Frt. 225,000 41,000 
Keene Frt. 167,000 19,300 
Geared Sw. 50,000 11,290 
Geared Logging 84,000 19,530 
2-8-2 oeee st =—3——<“<—ié« 
2-6-2 eses 128,000 _—.a.... es 
0-60 ee . ‘eacwas 
Canada 
2-8-0 Frt. 182,000 39,140 
2-10-0 Frt. 219,900 47,000 
0-6-0 Sw. >. { errr 
4-8-4 Pass. & Ft 385,590 56,800 
4-8-4 Pass. & Ft 385,590 56,800 
0-8-0 Sw 214,000 49,700 
0-8-0 Sw 214,000 49,700 
0-8-0 Sw 214,000 49,700 
tenders . . are 
2-6-0 ae 0té UC 





Cylinders 
31 32 


25x28&32-3-cyl. 


27 x 3 
26 x 32 
26 x 30 


28% x 32 
26% x 30 
22 x 28 
22 x 28 
4-28 x 32 


b te th PD 
NHS ue po 


25 x 28 


WN own me 
RAM Lavoe 
“MAK K KM KH 
WEN rmoww nn 
COM MOSH 


No 
wn 
tad 

dS 
iro} 


24 x 28 


seeeee 
eeeeee 


510 28 x 30 
84,20025x28 & 32-3 cyl. 
31,940 






Date of 
order 

April 

anuary 


November 
October 
February 
July 


see ee eee 


February 
October 
February 
January 
January 
January 
January 
April 
November 
— 
une 
December 
March 
February 
January 


July 


March 
May 
January 


January 
September 


December 


December 
December 
December 


qaneery 
arch 


Tuly 
November 
February 
February 








Date of 
delivery 


uly 


September 
October 
August 
—_ y 
ecember 


September 
October 
October 


December 

April 

eee’ 28 
ecember 

April-May 

April-May 

July 


eeeeeeee 


May 
September 
Oct.-Nov. 
September 


March 


Sept.-Oct. 
Sept.-Oct. 
Oct.-Nov. 
Oct.-Nov. 


-eeeeeee 


eeeee 


see eeeee 
ee eeeeee 


June-Oct. 
Aug.-Oct. 


eeeeeeee 
eee eeee 


Builder 


— 
ompany 
Company 
Heisler 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Company 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
American 
Baldwin 
Lima 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Lima 
Company 
Company 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
American 
American 
American 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
American 
Lima 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Company 
Lima 
Company 
Baldwin 
Lima. 
American 
Heisler 
American 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Company 
American 
Heisler 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Company 
Company 
Lima 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
ima 
American 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Heisler 
American 
American 
American 


Canadian 
Canadian 
Montreal 
Canadian 
Montreal 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Montreal 
Montreal 
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Shops 
Shops 


Shops 


Shops 
Shops 


Shops 
Shops 


Shops 


Shops 
Shops 


Shops 
Shops 
Shops 










Pressur 
Drivers. 
Cyls., 3 
Wt, di 
Wt., e 
H’t’s. 
ft. 
Superb 
Grate, 
Tr. fo 


fe x 
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pressure, 240 Ib. 

Pprivers, 63 in. P 
ops yis., (4) 26 in. by 32 in. 
Ops tes drivers, 559,500 Ib. 
Wt. engine, 649,000 Ib. 
H’t’s. surface, 7,265 sq. 


ft. 
Superheater, 2,295 sq. ft. 
Grate, 136.5 sq. ft. 
Ops Tr. force, 131,800 Ib. 
(70 per cent c.o.) 





Four-Cylinder Simple Mallet Built by the American Locomotive Company for the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western 


Pressure, 200 Ib. 
Drivers, 63 in. 

Cyls., 27 in. by 30 in. 
Wt., drivers, 247,800 Ib. 
Wt., engine, 329,300 Ib. 
a surface, 4,129 sq. 








Superheater, 960 sq. ft. 
Grate, 70.3 sq. ft. 
Tr. force, 59,000 Ib. 





Santa Fe Type for the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 





Pressure, 250 Ib. 

Drivers, 73 in. 

Cyls., 25% in. by 30 in. 

Wt, drivers, 233,400 Ib. 

Wt., engine, 381,900 Ib. 

a surface, 4,244 sq. 
t. 





Superheater, 1,840 sq. ft. 
Grate, 84.4 sq. ft. 
Tr. force, 56,800 Ib. 





Canadian National 4-8-4 Type Built by the Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd. 


Pressure, 200 Ib. 
Drivers, 63 in. 

Cyls., 26 in. by 30 in. 
Wt., drivers, 236,080 Ib. 
Wt., engine, 318,740 Ib. 
RNC H’t’g. surface, 3,876 sq. 


Superheater, 1,080 sq. ft. 
Grate, 66.7 sq. ft. 
Tr. force 54,700 Ib. 
=o booster, 65,700 





Mikado Type Built for the Monongahela by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Pressure, 225 Ib. 

Drivers, 50 in. 

Cyls., 23 in. by 28 in. 

Wt., drivers, 254,000 Ib. 

Wt., engine, 254,000 Ib. 

“> surface, 2,564 sq. 
t. 





Superheater, 680 sq. ft. 
Grate, 63 sq. ft. 


Tr. force, 55,500 Ib. (70 
per cent c.o.) 


Tr. for« e, booster, 69,500. 











Eight-Wheel Switcher Built for the Oliver Iron Mining Company by the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 






Pressure, 205 Ib. 
Drivers, 80 in. 
Cyls., 27 in. by 28 in. 
Wt., drivers, 201,580 Ib. 
Wt., engine, 316,510 Ib. 
— surface, 4,058 sq. 
















Superheater, 962 sq. ft. 
Grate, 70 sq. ft. 
Tr. force, 44,460 Ib. 






Pennsylvania 4-6-2 Type Built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
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Export 
Length Tractive : Date of Date of ; 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
Amer, R. R. of Porto Rico...... l 2-8-0 — -eséeoskh  isecae  .weweds July Baldwin 
Amtorg Trading Co............ ‘ 3 0-4-0 eear OS ae 14 x 22 August American 
Bwana M’Kubwa Copper Co..... 1 2-6-2 | TY. ae of t ier Tee rer American 
Fajardo Development Co......... 1 2-8-0 |. wee tt ae eee American 
Ferrocarril de Antioquia......... 1 2-8-0 < ioeoerere 16 x 20 May American 
1 —-. «ne t-te | «vene  #etmee March Baldwin 
2 at )3—MUC<C~C a UlC“‘i UCC April Baldwin ws 
i Se) saan Uubeace, seme cated October Baldwin 7 
OT rrr 3 Con «ies ebtee cuca 3-cyl. June Baldwin te 
Mukden Railway....ccccccccsces 1 2-8-2 ae 0 —0SOtiCw was ct ae eee American : 
, 2 2-8-2 190,000 ~—......... meee 0O tf Weeeseure 06©=«~C~*CS American ‘ 
4 See 8040 lakee 0 =——(‘ a 06€6€C~S CC ae 4 ‘e¢eaeeé Baldwin y 
4 mat 0ti‘(‘'g nm O~CUSSeRO UC OSC September ........ Baldwin a 
Peruvian Government...........- 1 2-8-2 So) eee ff i. oe ee ee ees .\merican ‘ 
2 ee 8 86sec 6UC<C rR UC~CU|UCUC*«C ee Baldwin ; 
2 See «tes -Skenme. j§§ “seeewaligic Lhe _—— #&8#  E—s._—s wencens Baldwin 
CEE 6 nck cnaeoassavioueus 10 4-8-2 199,000 —s_ aaa ee C,.. ckicedee *  ecesincs American 
SP. SOON ies kceuns cccuanense 1 2-8-0 85,000 —.....e ff per ne ee American ¢ 
+. 
Oil-Electric, Diesel, or Gasoline Locomotives 
: Cylinders 
Wheel Tractive o. Dia. . 
Purchaser No. arrangement Type Weight force and Stroke Builders 
Aine cxccnnsecasaseure eccccee 7 ponmen Gasoline ee 0 060Cfl keen 060té—“‘ié‘«C ° Plymouth 
American Rolling Mill Co, ...... 1 sewnee Oil-Electric ee 0Olceeaee = =——iti(“‘i‘“C Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen, Elec. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co, .... 1 0-4-0 Oil-Electric 47,000 ecesss  =§« wn ese Westinghouse-Baldwin - 
Beste G BEMMD cccccccdsccesec 1 4-8-4 Diesel 314,000 50,000 6 Krupp (Ger.) . : = 
Chicago & Northwestern ........ _- geeeas Oil-Electric ne )6=3—C—~Sa a ULULUCUCt—“‘ti‘C HN Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Elec, 
i i. sennénnboenes sesueteanece 2 0-4-4-0 Oil-Electric 130,000 —— #8 8 ~~enaas Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Elec. 
Live Poultry Transit Co. ....... tan aia Gasoline : [a 6=3—hti‘“ kr U0606060U0UlUlC A CtCi<“;sC‘“$S EO CROCE pete ee eens 
Be CE ec snéocksk eéeenvenn 1 0-8-0 Oil-Electric 200,000 @SOG 8 —_s cevcce Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Elec, 
1 0-8-0 Oil-Electric 200,000 ———— @8=—=—S—SC=«étene ngs Westinghouse-Baldwin 
N. Y¥.. N. H. & Hartford...ccose = 8 =—s pw oens Oil-Electric rere 6-6x7 Fate-Root-Heath 
Reading Company ...........++ 5 86 eneee oo “er a ee, ee ee Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Elec. 
Union Carbide Co. ........ee00e B ss eeeeee Oil-Electric 120,000 8 = nceeee = we tee Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Elec. St 
Electric Locomotives 
Wheel Tractive : Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. arrangement Service Weight force Voltage order delivery Builder 
“‘hicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 2 COG __. __ dhekee § §«ebeeas Beaded 20 eeeese 06g 06UC~*~C BO General Electric 
Chic a. So yay & “= Bend. ‘ 2 0-4-0 Switching 106,000 ie erie March May Westinghouse-Bald- 
ene : 3 0-4-0 Freight 160,000 * ae September February Westinghouse-Bald- 
a 2 2-6-6-2 Frt. & Pass. 518,250 123,000  ...... une August ’28 Amer-Gen’l Elec. 
ahs 2 2-8-2+-2-8-2 Frt.& Pass. 715,400 cere nie September '28 Sngnonse Ball. 
ouston Nor. Shore osese 1 0-4-0 Freight 100,000 98,000 600 ebruary ecccee estinghouse 
ry Island. o* mo eT 7. ‘eeanee Pass. 313,000 50,000 ww uae January December Company Shops 
a i « Bees Sw. 50,000  . weieaces January December Westinghouse-Bald. 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford........ [>  pebeen Pass. 362,000 ee = eéeeen May November Westinghouse ; 
New York State Railways ...... 1 eS re nr ee General Electric 
Red River Lumber Co........++. 2 0-4-0 Freight 122,625 15,000 1,500 March August General Electric 
Utah Copper .. Silk hin dea 1 0-4-4-0 Freight 170,000 ere September May General Electric 
Canada 
Montreal & So. Counties......... 1 0-4-4-0 Freight 120,000 42,000 =—s wn anes December March Canadian 
Export 
Wheel Tractive Date of Date of 
Purchaser arrangement Service Weight force Voltage order delivery Builder 
Anglo Chilean Nitrate Co........ 2 ae aiised. gece ebween © eeeeee. duckeneaa i. “esenadeass General Electric 
Bethlehem Chile Copper Co....... 1 O4-40 (= =—=—§ ceccce coscce sevcee  ceocce  cesccces = secccece General Electric 
Hershey Cuban Co.......eeeeeees 1 a  é#@£&8&= *etece- ‘Sesebe  -SebeRe \.06888s ( wentaene |. ‘sbeasdene General Electric 











aspect described in a statement made last May to our 
organization by Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
McManamy: “Alike as a dependable source of standard 
supplies and as a promising source of inventions and 
progress, the railway supply industry is indispensable 
to the future development of our railways.” 

Economy through progress is the handmaiden of sound 
and endurable rate regulation. Acceptable rate regula- 
tion is the price the country must pay. for satisfactory 
transportation and hence for the preservation of private 
ownership and operation. Investment in cost saving ap- 
paratus is the key to moderation in freight rates. What- 
ever we do in the coming months toward opening all 
eyes to this truth will lay the foundation for broad and 
far-seeing wisdom in business, in transportation and 
government. This holds a stake for all of us; not merely 
a stake in saving certain ways of doing business but a 
stake in keeping the government out of transportation 
and out of business. So it comes about that immediate 
opportunity, the opportunity of 1928 for our industry 


View of Supply Field 
(Continued from page 16) 


would practically prohibit or drastically limit their use. 

Millions upon millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended for which the inventors and promoters never 
received any return.” Many successful devices so de- 
veloped, he said, have saved the roads vast amounts of 
money: “It will be a sorry day, therefore, when the 
railroads conclude to limit themselves to devices which 
can be developed and produced on their own properties 
and in their own shops.” Discussing the need of better 
accounting by which to compare railway shop cost with 
contract price in reclamation of material and in re- 
building equipment, Mr. Wright bespoke for the manu- 
facturers “the privilege of being allowed to demonstrate 
their ability to serve the railroads better than the lat- 
ter can serve themselves.” Our association has re- 
frained from adopting any resolutions on the subject of 





railway manufacture, but we have had no hesitation in 
creating facilities through which others may keep before 
all concerned at this time of impending unifications the 


to work with the railways in cost reduction through 
progress and modernization, is also our long-range op- 
portunity. 











Steel Underframe, Single Shecthed Autcmobile and Furniture Car Built 























for the Pere Marquette by the Pressed Steel Car Company 


Freight Car Orders in 1927 


Total for the year is higher than in 1926, but 1s 
below normal—Canada orders more 


By F. W. Kraeger, 


Associate Editor, Railway Age 


f VHE number of freight cars ordered in 1927 for 
service in the United States was 72,006, or 4,977 
more than in 1926. While surpassing those 

placed in 1926, cars ordered in 1927 were at a point 

where but few other years since 1901 were lower,—the 
two abnormally poor years of 1919 and 1921, the year, 

1908 when 62,669 cars were ordered, and, as was in- 

dicated, 1926 when 67,029 cars were ordered. Orders 

placed in 1925 were 92,816, and in 1924 were 143,728. 

The freight cars ordered by Canadian railroads in 

1927 for service in Canada amounted to 2,133, or about 

500 more than were ordered in 1926, and the highest 

total since 1923, 

Export orders of freight cars amounted to 646 in 
contrast to 1,971 in 1926, making 1927 one of the lowest 
years for export orders of freight cars. 


The total number of freight cars built in 1927 for 
service in the United States was 63,390 as compared 
with 88,862 in 1926. The number built in 1927 for 
domestic use was about on a par with the number built 
in 1920, and was below that of any year since, except 
1921 when only 40,292 were built and 1904 when 60,- 
955 were built. These figures should not be con- 
fused with the orders placed. Nor should the total 
number of cars built be compared with the installation of 
cars, reported in the statistics issued monthly by the 
Car Service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, as that report included only installations on 
Class I roads, while the Railway Age figures include 
the production of all cars for the railroads, as well as 
private car lines. The Railway Age totals include only 
new cars or those having new bodies, whereas the Car 
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Service division totals include leased and in prior years 
have included rebuilt cars. 

In this report a year ago a position was taken that 
freight car buying for 1926 had been a disappointment 
to the car building industry and there is not a great 
deal to add to that, following a year when buying im- 
proved only 5,000 cars over what was a “disappointing 
year.” 

\s is true of locomotive buying, purchases of freight 
cars have no doubt been influenced to a considerable 
degree by increased efficiency of railway operation. It 


Table I—Freight Car Orders in 1927 





Dee coins Sh Ge Sees Dh, cc ccgeeudsndkeednwted se abbeaes 72,006 
a Se ee I ie gee aks he eieeene as eather aedoneeead 2,133 
Per CEE BS Ge Is 6 0 66. 0.06 66a ce eirensevccweesussendee 646 
eee re eee ee eee ee ee eee Te 74,785 
Table II—Orders for Freight Cars Since 1901 
Domestic Orders 

Freight Freight 

Year cars Year cars 
1901 . 193,439 Dt {>i eeniasieneunue 62,669 
eer ie oe 195,248 eee ee 189,360 
are . 108,936 Serres 141,024 
1904 . 136,561 ae eee raeiee en 133,117 
1905 . 341,315 1912 234,758 
| eae - 310,315 1913 146,732 
PPO ceeencecaseeweoeeds 151,711 BGO evouvecsstadcegecess 80,264 

Domestic and Foreign 

Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
1915 109,792 — 18,222 128,014 
1916 170,054 —_- 35,314 205,368 
1917 79,367 osebee $3,191 132,558 
1918 114,113 9,657 53,547 177,317 
1919 22,062 3,83 3,994 29,893 
1920 84,207 12,406 9,056 105,669 
1921 23,346 30 4,982 28,358 
1922 180,154 746 1,072 181,972 
1923 94,471 8,685 396 105,552 
1924 143,728 1,867 4,017 149,612 
1925 92,816 642 2,138 95,596 
1926 67,029 1,495 1,971 70,495 
EOET ch eeeoneuteedeses 72,006 2,133 646 74,785 


Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included in domestic. 





is no longer necessary to go out and buy cars to handle 
increases in freight traffic in the same degree that was 
formerly necessary. This is the result of improved 
freight car utilization resulting largely from the activity 
of the Car Service Division and the carrying out ot the 
program adopted in 1923 for improved operating efh- 
ciency. However, with all that was gained through in- 
creased efficiency, it cannot be definitely said that enough 
has been gained to account for the decrease in buying 
of freight cars in the last two years. It seems not un- 
likely that a good deal of the decrease in orders was ‘lue 
to it, but also the decline in purchases under more nor- 
mal years was due to hesitancy on the part of railroads, 
a hesitancy that might well be attributable to a desire 
to delay for a time until the effect of increased efficiency 
on annual car requirements can be more accurately de- 
termined. With successive years of comparatively few 
orders placed, opinion in many quarters is that it would 
seem nearly time for a reaction to set in. 

The following tables contain a detailed statement of 
orders placed for new freight cars with the builders diir- 
ing 1926 by the railroads and industrial companies ; also 
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those placed in Canada and for export. The list of orders 
was compiled from information furnished to the Railway 
ge by the railroads, private car lines, and other owners 
oi Cars, in response to requests for this information. 
The data thus furnished were then checked against lists 
of orders supplied by the car builders, and amplified 
accordingly, and also against the weekly reports of 
orders appearing in the Equipment and Supplies column 
of the Railway Age. The figures of production wete 
secured in response to requests made to the car builders 
for this information. As in former yeurs, the Railway 
Age is especially indebted to the American Railway Car 
[Institute in securing the reports of the companies affili- 
ated with that organization, 

In last year’s annual review number the following 
statement appeared: “The Railway Age is not suff- 
ciently optimistic to believe that the lists can include all 
the orders placed or that the figures of production are 
uf scientific accuracy. It feels that such accuracy would 
be next to impossible, in view of the short space of time 
permitted for the compilations due to the desirability of 
having the results available at the close of the year with 





Table I1I—Freight Cars Built in 1927 





United States Canada Total 
NN A a ee ee 63,390 2.851 66,241 
POD Ssbndusnewdseckeeberednnweneas 1,087 omic ,087 
DEG cand kebckes.comesee cen 64,477 2,851 67,328 

Comparison with Previous Years 

Year Domestic Foreign Total 
BP ern oe ene rr nS 117,982 1,904 119,886 
Dt 66: Jenn deadnecbasiabal duende 113,070 2,561 115,631 
Dt tici dundesecwhb ia ceeeehaknee 132,591 4,359 136,950 
 Ciddvceccdhhdaes buGeesaein bon 161,747 2,800 162,599 
eo te erate ee eo ee 153,195 1,613 152,801 
EY ee a as laa a eae as gl 60,955 1,995 60,806 
DY Bch ce ndku beaduuess Onc eues een 162,701 5,305 165,155 
eg ae ae eae wie ea aga e in 236,451 7,219 240,503 
EST ESE ESE 280,216 9,429 284,188 
DY ths cVeee. ance eas eaneeu a wenewes 75,344 1,211 76,555 
a a errata a ate a ead 91,077 2,493 93,570 
ER See Ce aa ae 176,374 4,571 180,945 
i” dévsauyudaee ekae he owen ew mene 68,961 3,200 72,161 
rr hea ere 148,357 4,072 152,429 





“Includes Canadian output. 
tIncludes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 








United States Canadian 

———_—~— — = A. ——, Grand 

Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total total 
1913 176,049 9,618 185,667 22,017 22,017 207,684 
- 97,626 462 98,088 6,453 irimeaas 6,453 104,451 
eee 58,226 11,916 70,142 1,758 2,212 3,970 74,112 
Seana: 111,516 17,905 129,421 inthe i aie 5,580 135,001 
a er 115,705 23,938 139,643 3,658 8,100 11,758 151,401 
ES °(acelee 67,062 40,981 108,044 14,704 1,960 16,664 124,708 
_ oe 94,981 61,783 156,764 6,391 30 6,421 163,185 
a ééedn 60,955 14,480 75,435 a ieee apes sé. ieee eeene 
ee. waxes 40,292 6,412 46,704 8,404 745 9,149 $5,853 
et sesaad 66,289 1,126 67,415 458 100 558 67,973 
ae aseee 175,748 2.418 178,166 segue seen names cease 
ar 113,761 1,141 114,902 1,721 1,721 116,623 
ae neead 105,935 3,010 108,945 canes cotnn eeees 
re 88,862 2,771 91,633 1,645 1,645 93,278 
a wdee 63,390 1,087 64,477 2,851 2,851 67,328 


Table 1V is tabulation of orders. 


which they deal. However, it is believed that such 
cmissions as occur will be found to be small and unim- 
portant, and will not vitiate the value of the figures, par- 
ticularly as concerns comparison with preceding vears, 
which, after all, is the primary purpose of the compila- 
tions. 











Freight Car Orders in 1927 


For Service in the United States 


Length Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity Ft. Im. Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Akron, Canton & Young.......sscesese A Box 80,000 36: St. Und’frame 31,600 January June Company Shops 
1 Box 80,000 40 0 St. Und’frame 34,000 January March Company Shop< 
Aieste cccccce eeccoccceccesccececcon «6FlCUAie Dame Magee eeees All Steel 74,800 June September W. Wh. Scrape: 
ee :  éupeee Mai; wees eaace s 060CiC KOO Cees 060 C(t eR Company Shops 
Amer. Agricultural Chem. Co......... $ Tank a | saan) << tauhapee 8» avaien November _............. Gen. Amer. Tank 


Oo = TCR 


— = Cv 
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Capacity, 50 tons 
Light weight, 50,900 Ib. 
Load limit, 118,100 Ib. 
Inside length, 41 ft. 


Cubic capacity, 2,035 cu. ft. 


Built, October, 1927 


CB &Q 
220 081 


Capacity, 40 tons 
Light weight, 48,500 Ib. 
Load limit, 87,500 Ib. 


Inside length, 40 ft. 6 in. 


Inside width, 8 ft. 11 in. 
Inside height, 10 ft. 
Built, April, 1927 


at, a 


D.L.& W. 


Sto5U 


pian Pt eee el 


~~ LAC KAWAN 


C.& N. WARY. 


Mis SOU FI 


Toe 


CLASS4IT 


All-Steel Hopper Car Built by the American Car & Foundry Company 





RAILWAY AGE 


Burlington 


Route 
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Capacity, 50 tons 
Light weight, 39,600 Ib. 
Load limit, 129,400 Ib. 
Built, February, 1927 





Composite Drcp Bottom Gondola Built by the Illinois Car & Manufacturing Company 


Capacity, 50 tons 

Light weight, 46,300 Ib. 
Load limit, 122,700 Ib. 
Inside length, 33 ft. 1% in. 
Built, July, 1927 





Capacity, 70 tons 

Light weight, 51,100 Ib. 
Load limit, 158,900 Ib. 
Inside length, 40 ft. 
Inside width, 10 ft. 1 in. 
Built, August, 1927 
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Purchaser No. Class 
Armstrong Cork Co....ss.cceeeeeecee 7 Tank 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........ $00 Rcfrigerator 

500 Refrigerator 
500 Box 
500 Box 
500 Box 
300 Gondola 
150 Sulphur 
50 Ballast 
50 Ballast 
150 Caboose 
750 Stock 
500 Gondola 
300 Flat 
500 Refrigerator 
500 Box 
509 Auto 
500 Box 
100 Ballast 
Atlantic Refining Co. .......seeeeees 9 Tank 
Baltimore & Ohio .ccccccccccccccecs 1,000 Gondola 
1,000 Gondola 
500 Box 
500 Box 
100 Caboose 
Bangor & Aroostook .........++++.. 100 ~=36S. S. Box 
Barber Asphalt Co. .......sscceees 200 Tank 
Desten @ AOE ccccccccccvccsecec 5 Well 
9 Flat 
1 Flat 
Boston & Maine ......seseeceecees 6 Air Dump 
Brown & Sites Cor... ccccccccescccce 1 Flat 
Dh CM ssvdecenesecesehedwaeece 3 Tank 
Calco Chemical Co. .....cccccccccces 1 Tank 
Cre Ge Ge 600k s ct eeeunesanave 5 Tank 
Cooneeta Bees Ce cccccccssvvceses 4 Flat 
40 Tank 
8 Hopper 
Central Alloy Steel ...ccccccccccece 1 Air Dump 
Central of Georgia..........eeeeeees 19 Caboose 
3 Work 
Central Supply Co. .......eceeeceees 2 Caboose 
Chesapeake & Ohio ....cccccccecsces 200 Gondola 
200 Gondola 
250 Gondola 
250 Gondola 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois........... 1,067 Gondola 
Chicago & Illinois Midland.......... “4 Caboose 
350 Coal 
Chicago & North Western............ 500 S. S. Box 
25 Caboose 
500 Hopper 
250 Hopper 
1,335 Box 
1,000 Box 
100 Gondola 
91 Stock 
250 Hopper 
500 Hopper 
2 Flat 
500 Flat 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 200 Ballast 
$00 Auto 
500 Box 
1,000 Gondola 
500 Hopper 
250 Stock 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee.. 10 Flat 
Chic., Rock Island & Pacific........ 250 Flat 
500 ox 
100 Gondola 
250 Ballast 
500 Box 
500 Box 
500 Coal 
TT TTT 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & Om....... 250 Gondola 
500 .S. Box 
Chic., So. Shore & So. Bend........ 4 “oe 
6 ‘lat 
Gee Tame Ce Chi ecccccsccess 30 Tank 
Pt WD osc0teeneatevedes 1 Tank 
1 Tank 
100 Tank 
50 Tank 
Ciev., Cine, Chl. & St. Lacccccceces lk SO Box 
500 Gondola 
25 Caboose 
Clinton & Oklahoma Western........ 10 Box 
19 Box 
See eet EP Gh si ccesdvececs 12 Tank 
4 Tank 
100 Tank 
Continental Tank Car Co........... 2 Tank 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co............. 1 Tank 
1 Tank 
rr MD GO nn vedicddecoccce 1 Ex. Side Dump 
NE Ce eee = Hopper 
ENE 50 Tank 
Delaware & Hudson ..........0000; e 1 S. S. Box 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.... 10 Caboose 
10 Caboose 
300 Hopper 
300 S. Box 
200 D. S. Box 
50 Stock 
25 Ballast 


RAILWAY AGE 


Capacity 


10,000 
80,000 
80,000 
100,000 
100,600 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
9,725 
140,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
80,000 
10,000g 
164,000 
184,000 
30 cu. yd. 
70 Tons 
30,000 
15 Tons 
8,000 
140,000 
125,000g. 
150,000 
30 cu. yd. 


140,000 
100,000 
140,000 
140,000 


100,000 


100,000 


80,000 
100,000 
80,000 
4,000 
6,000 


110,000 
110,000 

80,000 
100,000 


Length 
Ft. In, 


28 #0 


+ 
o 
an 


eeeeee 


“eeeee 


see eee 


ee 


oS 

°o 
KROahADO!W COCCON 

am x 


w 
= 
— 


. 


serene 


Construction 


Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 

All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 


St. Und’ frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


Steel Frame 


St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 


Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 


Steel 


Steel Frame 


All Steel 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 


eee eens 


All Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
Steel 
Steel 

All Steei 

All Steel 


Steel Frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’ frame 

Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 


Weight 


50,300 
565300 
56,400 
47,000 
46,900 
46,600 
50,000 
53,500 
48,300 
47,400 
47,100 


53 000 
53,200 
53,2u0 
48,600 
48,600 


68,800 


61,100 


45,000 


50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


40,000 
43.500 
54.500 


69.000 


eeeeee 


eeeee 


ee eeee 


eeeeee 


43,500 


41,850 
45,800 
47,500 
40,000 
40,000 
51,200 
45,300 
45,300 
41.300 
44,800 


Date of 
Order 


August 
May 
January 
January 
May 
April 
March 
April 
March 
April 
August 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


August 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
February 
January 
June 
June 
April 
February 
November 
October 
January 
November 
September 
January 


October 


February 
Nov., °26 
January 
March 
March 
January 
ay 
June 
July 
November 
February 
November 
March 
February 
December 
January 
December 
December 


November 
ember 
February 
February 
February 
January 
September 
January 
March 
February 
January 
July 
January 
January 
January 
January 


February 
May 
September 
March 
Tune 
July 
November 
November 
May 
March 
March 
July 

April 
February 
April 
January 
March 
May 

May 

May 
January 


January 7, 1922 


Date of 
Delivery 


October 
August 
June 
May 
June 


June 
October 


December 
December 
May 
August 
December 
November 
February 


Tune 
Feb.-March 
April 
May-June 
June-July 
Jan. Nov. 
October 
October 
March 
June 
1928 


eee eeeee 


July 


March 
February 
August 
May 
July 
December 


March 
November 
December 
August 
December 
September 
September 
November 


Aug.-Oct. 
Sept.-Dec. 
May 
September 
October 
December 
January 
June 

Tuly 

May 


November 
April 

September 
September 
September 
September 
April 


Builder 


Am. Car & dy. 
Am. Car & fu 
Puiiman 
Pullman 

Gen. Amer. (ar 
Standard Stee! 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fd) 
Pressed Stee! 
Rodger Ballast 
Am. Car & Fily 
Penn. Tank Car 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fay, 
Pullman 
Pullman 

Gen. Amer, Car 
Mt. Vernon Car 
Rodger Ballast 
Standard Stee! 
Balt. Car & fF 
Bethlehem Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Company Shops 
Magor 


& Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 


ne 
Am. 


Am. Car & Fdy 


Pressed Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Standard Steel 
Richmond Car 
Richmond Car 
Richmond Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 

Gen. Amer. Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Illinois Car 
Illinois Car 
Pullman 


Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Pressed - Steel 
Pullman 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Standard Steel 
Ryan 

Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Steel 
Bettendorf 
Bettendorf 
Company Shops 
Siems-Stembel 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fay 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Merch. Despatch 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdv. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Pet. Iron Wks. 
Pet. Iron Wks. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Pet. Iron Wks. 
Am. Car & Fav. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Clark Car 

Bethlehem Stee) 
Gen. Amer. Tank 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Magor 

Company Shon: 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Vol 


De 

Der 

De 
Dick 
Dow 
Dulut 


Du 
East 
East 
East 
Eas 
Ft. | 


Free 
Fru 


Ger 
Gee 
Gill 
Gor 


Gr: 


Gr 
Gr 











“4 
ly, 


ar 
ar 
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Purchaser No. 

De & Rio Grande West......... 300 
Denver & Salt Lake.....ccccscosees 6 
De Se GE csccc¥aenedsasenee 4 
tak: Cee Sahn on ccbducvceesus 12 
Rew CHRD Gils beedewiccsacieces 4 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern........ 125 
125 

Du Pont, E. L, de Nemours, Corp... 6 
act TOU BO 006 cccincecdcceescac 16 
Ea a Te Go ha nckeeeccesces 1 
ince Bide TR Giissanciccoccccs 65 
Rest Tene. & Week. BM. Gevccccccccs 3 
a Cs Gh. Rs hecvekeennedene 100 
> 

Deontioms Gib THD 6 ciccsvccéccces 2 
3 

Fruit Growers’ Express .............- 100 
300 

1 

10 

5 

812 

350 

Generel Teens Ce cccwcssccescese 10 
ee re ee 60 
Ge, Be Oe ic cccicooe 3 
Goodwin & Gallagher Corp........... 8 
Grand Tree Westere ..cccccccccses 1,000 
20 

100 

Grasselli Dyestuff Co. ............. 1 
GE. SEE [Nonv Us decadence avesas 500 
150 

250 

150 

250 

27 

25 

200 

6 

Gr. West. Electrochemical Co......... 5 
Ge GED BD in deweexvcencesesess 100 
20 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern............ 3 
12 

i TU ibaa eusens 6 
Hoffman, Michael, Fuel Co......... 1 
SEE GON ose ebGKeéeendtecsctne 500 
500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

700 

300 

Miele THM. 6ccisccaccnsscsnnse 200 
50 

Independent Oil & Gas Co. ........ 50 
International-Great Northern ........ 500 
100 

Kanawha, Gl. J. & Eastern.......... 2 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient...... 210 
ees Gee Be nck ccnccecceos 7 
6 

ee Ge Te Cink accscccccns 1 
Lehigh & New England............ 200 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co......... 1 
4 

A WH Anaceuaccdncnsvesswee 1 
1 

LitehGeld & Moatieee ...ccccccscces 100 
147 

T.ouisiana & Arkansas .........ccce. 8 
Louisiana & Northwest ............. 7 
Louisville & WNashville.............. 1,250 
200 

200 

200 

300 

Luzerne County Gas & Electric Co... 1 
Maryland & Pennsylvania........... 27 
Maryland Slag Company............ 2 
Mathieson Alkali Corp. ..........+. 2 
10 

Merchants Desnatch. Inc. .......... 750 
Metal & Thermit Corp.............. 1 
Mexican Petroleum Corp. .......... 50 
eS i: eer 5 
ES eee 2 
Michigan Electrochemical Co. ....... 2 
Mid-Continent Coal Corp. ..........+. 10 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp....... 8 
Minneapolis, St. P. & Sault Ste. Marie 150 
100 

Missouri & North Arkansas.... 30 
SONS IE 5 6 asd waewriwas eats 750 
500 

250 

300 

750 

250 

8 eer eter 200 
250 

13 





Class 


D. S. Box 
Air Dump 
Gondola 
Dump 
Tank 
Ore 
Ore 
Box 
Hopper 
Tank 
Refrigerator 
Ballast 
Air Dump 
Tank 
Tank 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 


Flat 
S. S. Box 


Caboose 
Ballast 


Tank 


Stock 
Gondola 
Caboose 
Caboose 

Flat 
Air Dump 
Tank 
Ballast 
Caboose 
Caboose 
Air Dump 
Air Dump 
Tank 
Flat 
Box 
Box 
Auto-Furn. 
Auto-Furn. 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Tank 
S. S. Box 
Gondola 


Flat 


eeeeee 


D. S. Box 
S. S. Box 


"x. Side Dump 
Ex. Side dump 


Hopper 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Flat 


Tank 
Tank 


Rerigerator 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 

Ballast 
Tank 
Gondola 
Tank 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Coal 
S. S. Box 
Box 


Stock 


Box 
S. S. Box 
Hopper 


Hopper 
Io+ 
Gondola 
Air Dump 
Caboose 


RAILWAY AGE 


Capacity 


100,000 
30 cu. yd. 
100,000 
10,000 
162,000 
162,000 
70,000 
8,000g. 
80,000 


100,000 
80,000 
100,000 

20 cu. yd. 


100,000 
100.000 
30,000 
100,000 
60,000 
30 cu. yds 
30 cu. yd. 
10,000. 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 


80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 

80,000 

89.000 
100.000 


100,000 


100.000 
100,000 
30 cu. yds 
140,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100.000 
89,000 


Ex. Side dump 30 cu. yd. 


100,000 
15 Tons 


70,000 
80.009 
100,000 


15 Tons 
60,000 
8,000 
100,000 
100,000 
160,000 
80.009 
80,000 
89.000 
80,000 
100,000 
110,000 
100,000 
100.000 
100,000 
20 cu. yd 


Length 
Ft. In. 
50 0 
35° 113 
28 "0 
19 7¥s 
19 7% 
22 3 
36 0 
33. 1% 
28 0 
28 0 
32 6 
32 6 
32 6 
32 6 
32 6 
33 2% 
33 2% 
3606 (0 
40 6 
40 
29 


eoreee 


33.0 
sarees 
40 6 
40 6 
40 6 
40 6 
at 0 
41 0 
34 9 
41 3 
40 6 
40 6 
36 0 
400 
40 0 
24° 5 
40° 6 
40 6 
90 0 
aaeere 
42 0 
41 6 
41 6 
40 6 
45 0 
40 6 
40 6 
30 «6 
gacees 
28 10% 
41 4% 
paesep 
320 
28 10% 
30 0 
28 0 
41 6 
41 6 
40° °0 
40 6 
4n 0 
36 4% 
30 9 
41 6 


Construction 


Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Cent. Sills 
St. Cent. Sills 
St. Cent. Sills 
St. Cent, Sills 
St. Cent. Sills 


St. T’nd’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 


St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Stee! Frame 
St. Und’frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’ frante 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
Ali otces 
All Steel 


Steel 
Steel Frame 
St. Und’ frame 


St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 


St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


Steel Frame 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 


St. Und’ frame 
All Stee 
All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Sf. Und’ frame 
Steel Frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’ frame 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
St. Und’fram 


St. Und’ frame 


Weight 
57,600 


36,400 
39,700 
52,000 
52,000 
52,000 
52,000 
52,000 
56,000 
56,000 


42,000 
42,000 
26,460 
47,500 
41,625 


48,200 


eeeee 
eeeee 


44,100 
41,500 


seeee 


87,400 
43,700 
56,600 
44.000 
45.000 
29,100 


Date of 
Order 


April 
July 
April 
March 
February 


July 
July 
September 


February 
July 
March 
March 
February 
April 
January 
January 
January 
September 
April 
March 
June 
March 
January 


March 


May 
January 
January 
October 
October 
May 
January 
August 
August 
March 


January 
January 
January 


August 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
August 
August 
February 
January 
January 


December 


February 
July 
October 
December 
April 
June 
June 
June 
October 


eeeeee 
settee 


April 
June 
Tune 
December 
May 
Tune 
Tune 
March 
February 
March 
March 
March 


se eeee 


January 
January 
Tanuary 


ne 
January 


January 
January 


Date of 
Delivery 


June-July 


Feb.-Mar. 
November 
Jan.-June 


ee eeeeee 


ee 


June 
September 
March 
March 
May-July 
July 
August 
May 
December 
August 
August, ’28 
August 
November 
August 
May 

May 


September 


May 


ee 


Oct.-Nov. 
Oct.-Nov. 
October 

Oct.-Nov. 
Nov.-Dec. 
Oci.-Nov. 
Oct.-Nov. 
Nov.-Dec. 
Nov.-Dec. 


January 
January 


May 
April-May 
April-May 


eeeeeeee 


September 
September 


eee eeeee 
see eeeee 


settee 


July 
September 
April 
June 
June 
August 
December 


eeeeeeee 


November 
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Builder 


Mt. Vernon 

W. Wh. Scraper 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 
Gen. Amer. Cat 
Am. Car & Fdy, 
Company Shops 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
E’g’sh Car Mfg. 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
W. Wh. Scraper 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Magor 

Pressed Steel 
Company Shops 
Rodger Ballast 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shows 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steell 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Koppel 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Rodger Ballast 
Mt. Vernon Car 
Company Shops 
Koppel 

Pressed Steel 
Gen. Amer. 
Bettendorf 

Mt. Vernon Car 
Pullman 
Pressed Steel 


Gen. Amer. Car 
Ill. Car & Mfg. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 
Pullman 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Tank 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Mt. Vernon Car 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Clark Car 
Clark Car 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Mt. Vernon 

Mt. Vernon 

Mt. Vernon 

Mt. Vernon 
Clark Car 


Company Shops 


Am. Car & Fdy. 


Company Shops 
Gen.Amer. Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy, 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Rodger Ballast 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 
Siems-Stembel 
Company Shops 
Mt. Vernon 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Gen’l. Amer. Car 
Standard Steel 


T.C. 1 & RR, 
Pressed Steel 
Company Shops 
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RAILWAY AGE 


Purchaser No. Class Capacity 
Mobile & Ohio (Continued)... 250 ——_ = =—s_ -s # wenn 
200 ae 0t(‘(‘é Ke 
250 ee 
Monessen S. W. Ry. iomsucpulnae 6 Tank 7,000 
DEO coccousteesecesweres 7 1 Air Dump 30 cu. yd. 
Morrell. Jobe, & Car. cccccccscesss 100 Refrigerator 80,000 
New Jersey, Indiana & IIl......... 100 Auto- Box 80,000 
New York Central ‘ “ ani 500 Gondola 110,000 
950 Hopper 140,000 
50 Hopper 140,000 
500 Gondola 140,000 
5 Spec. Flat 164,000 
5 Spec. Flat 184,000 
1,000 D. S. Box 110,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford... 20 Dump 100,000 
+ ee ee ee 
25 OT. eee 
New York, Ontario & Western... 400 Coal 100,000 
Niacet Chemicals Corp. ........ eee 1 Tank 10,000 
Se Gr WOE. oveasecnnesscece 32 Air Dump ___...... 
18 Air Dump _...... 
250 —_—- cesecs 
North American Car Corp........... 200 Poultry 60,000 
100 Refrigerator 80,000 
400 Refrigerator 80,000 
100 Refrigerator 80,000 
Beerteee Pee occccccccccccodeense 300 Gondola 100.000 
200 ump 100,000 
200 ———. i tanne 
North Western Refrigerator ........ 1,020 Refrigerator 80,000 
14 Refrigerator ...... 
ee ee Ce os cvdnacacdasecedeces 50 Tank 8,000g. 
Oliver Iron Mining Co..............- 35 Air Dump _...... 
20 Air Dump . ..e«-- 
RE GL, bk. b nn ecacecuteeekeneds 3 Ex. Side Dumf ...... 
Os 89 Refrigerator 80,000 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co......... ; 6 Ex. Side Dump 30 cu. yd. 
Paper Makers’ Chemical Co......... 1 Tank 8,000 
1 Tank 8,000 
Pennsylvania ........... . 50 Gat 866 kenees 
2 Flat 250,000 
10 Flat 210,000 
4 Poling =s cae es ° 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co....... made 2 Tank 4,000 
10 Tank 7,000 
5 Tank 15 Tons 
ey Ge EE  -a dre ccs ccwnekeees 50 S. S. Box 110,000 
50 Gondola 110,000 
1 Flat 60,000 
1 Flat 80,000 
. see 20 Dump 100,000 
250 Hopper 140,000 
250 Gondola 110,000 
1,000 S. S. Box 80,000 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. ......... 10 Tank 8,000 
Phillips Petroleum Corp. 336 Tank 10,050 
200 Tank 8,000 
2 Tank 10,000 
10 'ank 11.000 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.............. 1,000 Gondola 140,000 
Pittsburgh Iron Mining Co. ......... 4 Air Dump 20 cu. yd. 
Pittsburgh Prov. & Pack. Co....... 4 Refrigerator 80,000 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern...... 2 Caboose _..... - 
Quaker City Tank Line, Inc....... 384 aero. 
DE -cceuahencus iinmeek ae sn Gondola 140,000 
500 Gondola 140,000 
1 eer 
10 Caboose 
5 . rere 
a 5 eee 
Roessler & Hasslacher Co........... 5 Tank 15 Tons 
Roxana Petroleum Corp. ........... 50 Tank 80,000 
6 Tank 8 000 
6 Tank 10,000 
St. Louis-San Francisco tad 600 Coal 110,000 
Sharples Solvents, Inc. .............. 2 Tank 6,006 
Shell Company of California ..... ' 3Comp. Tank 80,000 
3 Tank 100,000 
11 Ins. Tank 100,000 
10 Tank 100,000 
Shippers’ Car Line 10 Tank 8,000 
5 Tank 8,000 
50 Tank 8,000 
100 Tank 10,000 
b Tank 8,000 
2 Tank 10,000 
Sinclair Refining Co. .........cceccee 150 Tank 10.000 
eee Gee GM ékecees .tihesedwun 70 Tank 8,000 
Solvay Process Co “e “ 3 Tank 15 Tons 
30 Tank 15 Tons 
10 Tank 15 Tons 
DP dca (¢Riseacut sec kneneeeeaee 10 Air Dump 20 cu. yd. 
10 Air Dump 30 cu. yd. 
2.000 eer =k cc wece 
750 Hopper _........ 
1,750 Auto 
250 Ballast 
500 Gondola cece 
250 Caboose eeccce 
Southern Pacific 200 Oil »9n -900 
1,000 Gondola 100,000 
10 Dump 100,000 
500 S. S. Box 100.000 
150 Flat ran ann 
100 Flat 100,000 
50 Caboose €0 000 
Southern Pacific, Tex. & N. O....... $00 6S. S. Box ore 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle........ oe 2 Fx. Side Dump21 cu. yd. 





Length 
Ft. In. 
28 O 
33 3 
39 Ov 
40 6 
41 6 
39 0 
39 0 
46 0 
36 1 
34 0 
40 6 
32 17 
23 3% 
29 2% 
30 0 

128 0 
36 6 
41 6 
40 O 
50 0O 
39 0K 
90° 0 
39 11% 
128° 0 
128 0 
23 3% 
25 2 
25 0 
28 0 
28 10% 
40 9 
42 1 
38 2 
37 90 
31 3 
40 0 
42 0 
40 6 
28 0 
3603 
36 «8% 
40 0 
34 2 
46 0 
28 6€(«OO 
39 0% 
46 0 
46 O 
24° 4% 
300 
28 10% 
2g 0 
27 90 
333 
33 3 
33 3 
28 0 
28 0 
28 0 
28 #0 
28 0 
28 ) 
32 6% 
39 ©6(8 
42 3 
28 10% 
28 10% 
25 8 
34 0 
41 6 
32. (2 
40 6 
49 10 
50 0 
29 7 
40 6 


St. F. & 


Construction 


seeeeeee 


Steel 

St. Und’ frame 

St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Cast Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Composite 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 


Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel 
All Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


All Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


& Un’'F. 
Steel Frame 


F. & Un’F. 
Un’F. 
F. & Un’F. 
= F. 


Weight 


69.000 
46,000 
45,690 
57,600 
38,500 
42,500 
36,000 
52,000 


58,500 
54,200 
148,900 
50,600 


48,000 
45,700 
44,300 
47.300 


53,800 
60,560 


40,700 
51,600 
52,500 
53,500 
45,000 
44,600 
42.800 
44,000 
49,200 
42,100 
49,200 
51,000 
49,000 
30.100 
44.390 
44,300 


eeeee 
seeee 


41.100 
38,800 


45,600 


eeeee 


Date of 
Order 


December 
Decem 
Deceraber 
September 
January 
January 
May 
March 
May 
May 

May 
Tune 
June 
June 
March 
June 
January 
August 
May 
February 
February 
October 
January 
May 
August 
August 
February 
March 
September 
January 


October 


March 
May 
May 
June 
March 
March 
May 
March 
April 
August 
September 
ay 
June 
March 
Sept. 
March 
April 
April 
April 
November 
January 
April 
February 
August 
April 
March 
February 


January 
September 
August 


June 


January 
January 
March 
April 
ay 

October 
January 
February 
September 
September 
November 
April 
April 
December 
December 


Tanuary 

January 

April 
ay 






January 7, 1928 


Date of 
Delivery 


November 
August 
March 
August 
September 
November 
November 
November 
March 
March 
April 
March 
December 
Dec.-Feb. 
Sept.-Dec. 
June 


November 
December 


May 
July-Aug. 


July 
September 
August 
September 
August 
June 
September 
October 
September 
November 
April 
November 
June 
Aug.-Sept. 
Aug.-Sept. 
July-Sept. 
December 
Jan.-Feb. 
June-Aug. 
March 
December 
December 


May 
March 


October 


August 
January 


December 
February 
February 
May 
June 

May 
January 
Feb.-Mar. 
July 
October 
December 
January 
Tuly 
Mav- Tuly 


June-Aug 
Tune-Aug. 
Tuly-Aug. 
Nov.-June 
Tuly-Nov. 
Tuly-Nov. 
Sept.-Oct 
Aug. 


Builder 


Vernon Car 
Vernon Car 
Mt. Vernon Car 
Am. Car & Fidy 
Pressed Steel 

Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Merch. Dispatch 
Standard Steel 

Standard Steel 

Gen. Am. Car 

Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Merch. Despatch 


Clark Car 
Osgood-Bradley 
Company Shops 
Bethlehem 
Am. Car & Fdy 


W. Wh. Scraper 
Clark Car 
Company Shops 
Illinois Car 
Pressed Steel-B. 
Pressed Steel-B. 
Pressed Steel-B. 
Ryan 

Am. Car & Fdy 
Siems Stembel 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Company Shops 
Standard Tank 
Magor 
Differential Stee! 
Clark Car 

Pac. Car & Fdy 
Clark Car 

Am. Car & Fdv 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Merch. Despatch 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Koppel 

Standard Steel 
Ill. Car: Mfg. 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 
. Am. Car & Fay. 
Pressed Steel 
Magor 

Am. Car & Fdy 
Company Shops 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Bethlehem Steel 
Standard Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fédy 


& Fdy 
Shops 
Car & Fdy 
Amer. Tank 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Gen. Amer. Tan! 
. Amer. Tank 


Mt. 
Mt. 


Company 
Am. 
Gen. 


. Car 1 
. Car & Fay 
Pressed Steel 


Pressed Steel 

Standard Steel 
Mt. Vernon Car 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Rodger Ballast 


Company Shoprs 
Company Shops 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Standard Steel 
Clark Car 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Stliops 
Clark Car 
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Capacity, 70 tons 
Light weight, 55,000 Ib. 
Load limit, 155,000 Ib. 


Cubic capacity, 2,804 cu. ft. 


Inside length, 46 ft. 6 in. 
Inside width, 9 ft. 7% in. 
Inside height, 5 ft. 6 in. 
Built, August, 1927 





Capacity, 50 tons 
Light weight, 48,200 Ib. 
Load limit, 120,800 Ib. 


Cubic capacity, 1,951 cu. ft. 


Built, July, 1927 


CM& STP 
1640 07 


— 





- ALWT 


i; 5; 
1005 96 


OS URS 
482 3068 


TOLWT 1GISSTLES 


RAILWAY AGE 


oe 
r CAPY. CCOOLES 
> agar 1298 





Steel Underframe Stock Car Built by the Bettendorf Company 






Capacity, 70 tons 

Light weight, 50,900 Ib. 
Loaded limit, 159,100 Ib. 
Cubic capacity, 1,325 cu. ft. 
Inside length, 46 ft. 

Inside width, 9 ft. 6 in. 
Built, August, 1927 





Capacity, 50 tons 

Light weight, 44,100 Ib. 
Load limit, 110,000 Ib. 

Cubic capacity, 1,750 cu. ft. 
Inside length, 41 ft. 6 in. 
Inside width, 9 ft. 2 in. 
Built, September, 1927 





Capacity, 40 tons 
Light weight, 41,100 Ib. 
Load limit, 94,900 Ib. 
Inside length, 36 ft. 
Inside width, 8 ft. 6 in. 
Inside height, 8 ft. 7 in. 
Built, March, 19027 
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Purchase: No. Class Capacity 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J.....-eeeeees 10 Box 100,000 
Standard Refrigerator Car Co.......-. 114 Refrigerator 80,000 
Sterling Products Co. .....seceeeeees 1 Tank #,000g. 
Strickland Fdy. & Mach. Works...... 2 Hopper 20 cu. yd. 
Sundiaht Coal Ce. cccccccccccccseces 10 Air Dump 40 cu. yd. 
Super-Power C« as den ake ws LN 4 Ex. Side Dump ...... 
Swift Refrig. Trans. Co....... seccoe Gee sgnnee 80,000 
[all Timber Lumber Co........ eocce 8 Flat 80,000 
Taylor, H. Wreececccesccces cogecce 4 Air Dump cu. yd. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R.ccccoeee 45 Hopper 100,000 
Texas Company .ccccccccccccccccecs 100 Tank 8,000g. 

10u lank 10,000g. 
2 Tank 8.400g. 
300 Tank 8,000 
100 Tank 10,000 
200 ae 
Tidal Refining Co — --. 200 Tank 8,000 
Timken Roller Bearing (C« 3 Gondola 140,000 
3 Gondola 140,000 
2 Ex. Side Dump 30 cu. yd. 
{ Carbide Ce 4 liopper 100,000 
10 Tank 8 Tons 
Union Oil Co. of Cal.....cccccccces 30 Ins. Tank 100,000 
U nic PROS cconconseueéeeseneuées 6 Air Dump 20 cu. yd. 
Union Reduction Co o9eeeceeesens 2 Rack 80,000 
Union Refrigerator Transit .......... 1,000 Refrigerator 80,000 
Umies Tank Car Ceicccccccccocesces 300 Tank 80,000 
200 Tank 80,000 
{ S. Cast Iron Pipe & Found. Co... 1 Ex. Side Dump ..... 
Utah Railway Co ecckan bcaweuee 1 Caboose ares 
Wabash 520 S. Auto Box 80,000 
500 S. Auto Box 80,000 
Waener QOuarri 3 Air Dump 30 cu. yd. 
Warner-Ouinlan Company...........+- 15 ———-.. °sasens 
Western Mary lan 1,000 Hopper 110,000 
2 Ex. Side Dump , 
Western Pacif 49 Air Dump 100,000 
100 Ballast 100,000 
Wheeling Steel C 4 Air Dump ...... 
Wichita Falls & Southern 59 Box 80,000 
Algoma Cent. & Hud. Bay 100 Box 60 Tors 
Aluminum Co. of Camada.......... 2 Hopper 70 Tons 
Canadian Natic 200 S. S. Box 80,000 
00 ~Refrigerator 80.000 
1,000 Box 120,000 
50 Caboose Be eae 
500 Auto 80,000 
54 Dump 30 cu. yd. 
Canad Pa 1 Db. S. Box 100,000 
2 Flat 200,000 
C‘ommercia Alcohols, Ltd , ! Tank 10,000 
Frontenac Oil. Ref., Ltd........cee0e 10 Tank 10.000 
loinson Mining Co. ......cees eeeeee 2 Air Dump 21 cu. yd 
Pacific Great Eastern .....cce. esses 10 Air Dump = 20 cu. yd 
Sidney & Louisburg l Dump 100,000 
American Sugar Refining Co.. 125 Cane 
Amtorg Trading Corp. ...cccccceces 25 Dump 20 cu. vd 
Anglo-Chilean Cons. Nitrate Corp..... 100 Flat 
0 Gondola toe 
Anvlo-Mexican Petroleum Co. ....... 3 Tank 7,400 
Cuban-American Sugar Co. ......sees 100 Cane 30.000 
(;uantanamo Sugar Co ecceses 30 S. S. Box 60,000 
K a re ee ee 30 Box 80,000 
20 Flat 80,000 
24 H. S. Gondola 80,000 
40 L. S. Gondola 80,000 
South Afric 25 Tank 9,600 
3 Well 136,000 
South Manchu 21 Air Dump 45 cu. yd 
South Porto Rico Suear 50 Cane 60,000 
United Fruit ( . Flat 50,000 
10 Dump 50.00 
> 


RAILWAY AGE 


Length 
Ft. In. Construction 
40 6 Steel 
36 i) St. Und’ frame 
21 4 All Steel 

31 9 Steel 
90 7 __ssengens 
29 5% Steel Frame 
40 6 St. Und’frame 
20 11% All Steel 

28 0 Steel 

28 0 Steel 
33 3 Steel 

28 0 Steel 

30 0 Steel 
30 «(OO Steel 
30 0 Steel 
ZB TOY ncceee 
36 «(11 Stee] Frame 
43 0 St. Und’ frame 
sy 03g St. Und’frame 
37 5 Steel 
37 5 Steel 
34 23, St. Und’ frame 
40 ti St. Und’ frame 
40 6 St. Und’ frame 
$4 0 Steel 
34 0 All Steel 
30 2% All Steel 
40 7% St. Und’frame 


Canada 


40 6 Steel Frame 
41 1% All Steel 
40 6 Steel Frame 
40 9% St. Und’frame 
40 6 Steel Frame 
29 1 St. Und’ frame 
409 6 Steel Frame 
34 0 Steel 
40 «6 All Steel 

22 7 All Steel 

All Steel 

re All Steel 
32 1% All Steel 

- eocccece 

32 6 Steel 


eeeeeeee 


6 11 All Steel 
36 6% Steel Frame 
41 ’ All Steel 
25 0 All Steel 
35. OO Steel Frame 
>] 0 Steel Frame 
o- ~~ . 


Weight 
46,600 
57,400 
80,000 
26,100 
62,600 


40,200 
48,300 
45.700 
50,800 


60,300 
46,500 
46,500 
46,500 
46,500 
73,700 


46,300 
55.000 
46,000 
58,100 
46,525 
41,000 
46.464 
68,000 
7.309 
5,000 
3 000 
3.000 
8,000 


4 
8 
5 
5 


73,900 


68,000 


Date of 
Order 


Marcn 
November 
April 
July 
April 
June 
September 
October 
August 
February 
February 
August 
March 
March 
December 
January 
May 
May 
December 
March 
March 
March 
June 
January 
January 


April 
April 
July 
June 
February 
February 
September 
December 
April 
July 
May 
May 
March 
June 


November 
September 
January 
January 
February 
February 
January 
May 
October 
October 
June 

July 


October 


May 
June 
August 
August 
August 
January 
May 
Novembhet 
November 
November 
November 
January 
Septemher 
April 
May 
March 


March 


January 7, 1928 


Date of 


Delivery 


June 
August 
October 


August 
December 
December 
May 

May 
October 
April 
August 


September 
September 
September 
May 
June 
September 


June 
June 


September 


December 
December 
J July 
July-Sept. 
Tuly-Aug. 
June 

June 
December 
December 
Decembei 
August 


Ceeseger 
October 


June 
January 


Builder 
Pressed Steel 
En’l’sh Car Mtg 
Gen. Amer. T: 
Magor 
Pressed Steel 
Clark Car 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fd) 
Koppel 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am, Car & Fdy 
Standard Steel 
Penn. Car 
Penn. Car 
Am, Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fudy 
Canton Car 
Clark Car 
Am. Car & Fd 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
W. Wh. Scraper 
Am, Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Clark Car 
Mt. Vernon Car 
Am, Car & Fdy 
Standard Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Clark Car 
W. Wh. Scrape: 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Magor 
Am, Car & Fdy 


Can Car & Fdy. 
Can Car & Fdy 
Eastern Car 
Eastern Car 
Can Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
National Steel 
National Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Can'Car & Fdy 
Can Car & Fdy 
Can. Car & Fdy 
W. Wh. Scraper 
Eastern Car 


Magor 

Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fily 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Standard Steel 
Gregg 

Magor 

Koppel 

Koppel 

Koppel 

Koppel 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Magor 
Magor 
Gregg Co, 
Magor 


Ltd 








ee eee 
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Passenger and Baggage Car Built by the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Passenger Car 


Seating Capacity, 70; Light Weight, 99,300 Ib, 


Orders in 1927 


Total for the year is behind that of one year ago— 


Canadian 


orders less 


By F. W. Kraeger 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


ASSENGER car orders for domestic use, totalled 
1,612 in 1927, or about 250 cars behind orders 
placed in 1926 when the total was 1,868. While 
the total for 1927 was not the lowest on record there 
were only a few years in which total orders fell below 


Table I—The Passenger Car Orders of 1927 


ae: es Oe ee ee os ceases tb adseneedauennwescuaee 1,612 
et ne: Sh Gad ss a lancic irene hw eln ke bean e's eo Sane 143 
ae ee Se ee I, a oon 'k ovkennsdcebanusedncéuesiancter 48 
RE Wace aethe ction wend etek sk cukdeededaehakaes 1,803 
Table II—Orders for Passenger Cars Since 1901 
Domestic Orders Only 
Passenger Passenger 
Year cars Year cars 
err Sere ee 4,514 
a Sétntesdeueesereeceee a 3,459 ST icin i kik wie a cece Chaar aN 3,881 
OGD, Gekbcenmesecenciesce GE TE tsthbarecddevsuaeees 2,623 
DEE a@waceseeeusaviaanne Eee DE sttueSénbdnadcnranae 3,642 
MD c\essvacntenenteueee @ 3,289 Se, knaweutescnvvaesanen 3,124 
ee eee ae 3,402 DY kG hnebychaskaobacunes 1,674 
a 6ecthesenenteudeeeube 1,791 POD sk660nneses cetauanee 1,978 
SO wéisebeseeevebwunues 1,319 
Domestic and Foreign 
Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
Serer etre ame cece ee ro 109 2,411 
Baten cmmneernesnei any 1,124 he 43 1,167 
Dn -wesGeusb0e068 6600800000 9 22 2 57 
in) oivkcntudbseseneekin 292 347 143 782 
Le ae 1,781 275 38 2,094 
_ Ea ae 246 91 155 492 
MEE cas adaceukacen uh bears 2,382 87 19 2,488 
TEE Sdbeey Ree R anda twee been 2,214 263 6 2,483 
EERE MOTE PRES 2.554 100 25 2,679 
Se lve hied die ak aca wan ak ie 2,191 50 76 2,317 
Te -caseuetonaneeseses’uannn 1,868 236 58 2,162 
EF b804d6600nneescentasanns 1,612 143 48 1,803 





this last year. In 1919, 1921, and 1908, orders were 
considerably below those placed in 1927. However, it 
is interesting to note that aside from orders placed by 


the Pullman Company with the Pullman Car & Manu- 
facturing Corporation for cars for their own use, pass- 
enger car orders were about on a level with those placed 


Table III—Passenger Cars Built in 1927 








United States Canada Total 
PE. 4 nn 14.0dhs0dseeeeeeennpeeen 1,785 126 1,91] 
PORE 6csceneasnnsceseseecenesenee 50 ° 50 
1,835 126 1,961 
Comparison with Previous Years 

Passenger 
oo ——-—_—__—____—__ - He, 
Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
Cd ween dk oeck weeks oes tame eeen 1,201 104 1,305 
Pero ree Tee Te ere Tee 1,515 121 1,636 
re ee ere ere 1,949 106 2,055 
Se ee ene re From 1902 to 1907 1,948 
Ss er ark Oa OES Redhat ae wees passenger car figures 2,007 
err re yee in these two columns 2,144 
SE ck csnkdandeeethcueeeekawen included in corre- 2,551 
SE cvta dbase eecedasedseuewus sponding freight car 3,167 
pret ere eer columns, 5,457 
ne re or re ee 1,645 71 1,716 
PE  6gcebkSobss0Rs eC KeRS scene 2,698 151 2,849 
, , MPU TR EEC CCU TROT TULL Eee 4,136 276 4,412 
SEE cebpanScesskee 6ugdieesscavacs 3,938 308 4,246 
errs Try 2,822 238 3,060 


* Includes Canadian output. : = 
t+ Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 





United States Canadian mene 
sneneniemeninal — \ ran 

Year Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total total 
PGS ssssccs Ee 220 2,779 517 eee 517 3,296 
BES ccccscs Qaee 56 3,366 325 325 3,691 
1915 1,852 14 1,866 83 83 1,949 
1916 1,732 70 1,802 37 37 1,839 
1917 1,924 31 1,955 45 45 2,000 
1918 1,480 92 1,572 1 1 1,503 
1919 306 85 391 160 160 551 
1920 1,272 168 1,440 c/s ‘an ae 
1921 1,275 39 1,314 361 eee 361 1.675 
1922 676 144 820 71 eee 71 891 
1923 1,507 29 1,536 Tr eee eee ses 
1924 2,150 63 2,213 167 167 2,380 
1925 oe 2,060 50 2,413 eas TT ve 
1926 . 2,184 192 2.286 285 285 2,571 
PET  scseess 1,785 50 1,835 126 126 1,961 
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Length, 80 ft. 5% in 
Seating capacity, 36 
Total weight, 160,500 Ib 
Built, October, 1927 





January 7, 1928 


Length, 76 ft. 5 in. 

Length, bagg. comb. 39 ft. 2% in 
Seating capacity, 32 

Total weight, 144,400 Ib. 

Built, August, 1927 





All-Steel Dining Car Built by the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation 





Length, 80 ft. 3% in 
Seating capacity, 88 
Total weight, 129,000 Ib 
Built, January, 1927 





Length, 78 ft. 1% in. 
Seating capacity, 96 
Total weight, 105,000 Ib. 
Built, February, 1927 





Length, 66 ft. 10% in 
Total weight, 110,000 Ib 
Built, December, 1927 


Mail Storage Car Built by the Bethlehem Steel Company 


in 1926. The orders placed by Pullman in 1927 were 
reported at 108 cars which is in contrast to 481 reported 
‘n 1926 and 425, the average yearly purchases reported 
by this company for the five years, 1922 to 1926 in- 
clusive. Had Pullman orders in 1927 approached the 
number it ordered in 1926, total orders for passenger 
cars for domestic use in 1927 would have more than 
equalled those placed in 1926. The totals referred to do 
not include orders for rail-motors cars which continue 
to increase in popularity and which are reported in a 
separate article in this issue. 

Railroads in Canada ordered 143 passenger cars for use 
in the Dominion in 1927 as contrasted to 236 ordered in 
1926. Although the orders last vear were higher, there 





was only one other higher year for passenger car orders 
since 1920 and that was 1923 when 263 cars were or- 
dered. Orders of passenger cars for export amounted 
to 48 as compared with 58 in 1926, and 76 in 1925. 

The number of passenger train cars built for use in 
the United States in 1927 was 1,785, less than the num- 
ber built in each of the last four years, 2,184 being 
constructed in 1926,, 2,363 in 1925, and 2,150 in 1924. 
It is necessary to point out with regard to passenger cars 
just as it was with locomotives and freight cars that it 
is well to keep in mind the distinction between cars or- 
dered and cars built when considering equipment sta- 
tistics. 

The explanation of why passenger car orders aside 
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from the Pullman Company’s as reported, have kept 
closer to previous year’s totals than have orders for 
other classes of equipment lies in the fact that the rail- 
roads are continuing their efforts to improve fast passeti- 
ger train service and to meet the demands of expanding 
suburban travel out of large centers of population. The 
comparatively small effect of motor coach and automobile 
competition on passenger train car orders is noteworthy. 

or the first half of 1927 it appeared as though orders 
for passenger cars might surpass those placed in 1926, 
but there was a decline in buying in the second half of 
the year that brought the total down to what it was. 
However, although the orders for cars were not equal 
to some of those in the last few years, 1927 did not vary 
greatly from the years before the war. 

The largest railroad order placed in the year was that 
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of the New York Central System for 195 cars. Next 
was the Long Island with 127, and the Chicago & 
North Western with 120, then the Chicago, Burnngton 
& Quincy, with 118, followed by the Baltimore & Ohio 
with 100. 

The list of orders which follow are compiled in the 
usual manner, returns from the railroad being checked 
with and amplified from lists of orders furnished by the 
builders, largely through the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Railway Car Institute, and from the weekly reports 
of orders in the Equipment and Supplies column of the 
Railway Age. The lists appear in the new form adopted 
last year. Construction is assumed to be all-steel, and 
exceptions are noted. Additional information presented 
for the first time this year includes dates of order and 
delivery, when possible. 








Passenger Car Orders in 1927 


For Service in the United States 


Length Seating Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Ft. In. Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 10 Baggage 73s 0 ace Gor  - seevcecs Pullman 
iv Postal 63 8 os ' * fF =e ee Pullman 
2n Chair 78 8 76 Ss cee Pullman 
20 Mail & Bagg. 73 0O ie 141,900 JjJune-Ang. | —  ..aceee- Pullman 
2 Coach, Bagg. 75 10 48 wales Se 0 0 0600— wt ft tee Pullman 
12 Dining 83 4 36 weee A Cit wn. hw ws Pullman 
3 Parlor 34 4 38 (mae a ° | ” sieenpapieeia Pullman 
12 Buffet Lib. $3 10 22 ee ececcece Pullman 
2 Official ‘3, 4 ee ‘ : Ses oT ee Pullman 
76 oneeee este eee eee Pullman 
Baltimore & Ohio.........--. 50 Coacnes March October Pullman 
15 Mail Comp. ce ee ee eeeseee March August Am. Car & Fdy. 
1 Pass. & Bagg. i i -. aa March October Standard Steel 
15 Baggage on March August Standard Steel 
$ Dining i eesee-- January err Pullman 
Bangor & Aroostook. ......-++eeeeee% = Instruction ...41 0 55,000 April December Company Shops 
Boston & Albany........---+eeceeees 10 Coach 70 4 102,500 May December Osgood Bradley 
10 Baggage 61 3 111,700 May December Am. Car & Fdy. 
1 Business 74 0 172,900 May December Pullman 
Bureau of Mines...... Ge sececcseeeos 1 Special 73 11% an 165,000 July December Hotchkiss Blue 
Central of New Jersey.....- cocccecse BF Coach 72 5% 78 119,000 May Oct. Dec. Bethlehem 
Chesapeake & Ohi0.....0.-eeeeeeeees 1 Business 82 4 oe 186,000 Nov. September Pullman 
3 Mail & Expr. 70 0 140,000 August December Pullman 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. . eer Pass. & Mail . - weeee-- December Pullman 
Chicago & Illinois Midland........++. 3 Coaches 70 0 70 ae — —“(“té«‘C SS Pullman 
2 Bage. & Post. 70 0 ee 110,000 — = =——ss«;”s( va Pullman 
1 Pass. & Bagg 70 +O 22 fo | ee Pullman 
Chicago & Northwestern...........- 20 Coach 70 UO 98 99,600 January October Am. Car & Fdy. 
20 Pass. & Bagg 70 (00 70 99,300 January October Am. Car & Fdy. 
40 Coach a me occesee aT naa Pullman 
Coach oe 100 January August Standard Steel 
Chicage, Burlington & Quincy...... 10 Coach - aa _———e —6—6—«s— BD Pullman 
3 Chair vA |) ~- greens Pullman 
1 Ragg.-Pass.-Mail .. .. ee — CS he Pullman 
15 Bageave <r a EE i so Am. Car & Fdy. 
5 Parl. Buff. 75 0 68 98,000 February November Company Shops 
36 Coach 71 11% 96 92,000 February July Company Shops 
33 Coach 71 11% 96 100,000 February July Company Shops 
1 Parl. Buff. 71 11% 38 100,000 February July Company Shops 
4 Pass. & Bagg. ss ae tek ar | =60CltéC RS Am. Car & Fdy. 
5 Lounge ‘2 _ ia Pullman 
Chicago Great Western......... = 2 Mail & Bagg. ji 6 pie SE wogihiawy Pullman 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul....... 10 Baggage 72 0 “6 120,000 November __.............. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific....... 10 Baggage 70 6 ea 133,100 January June Amer. Car & Fdy. 
4 Bagg. & Mail 70 6 “an 138,200 January August Amer. Car & Fdy. 
4 Bagg. & Smok. 70 0 38 139,600 January October Amer. Car & Fdy. 
40 Coach 81 8y% 100 97,000 January June Standard Steel 
6 Dining om tee a ...-- January ibwess Pullman 
10 Coaches Sr ate — » “gies ON eo Pullman 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. L. 2 Dining 74 °4% 36 172,700 March Tune-July Pullman 
25 Coach 70 0 85 131,500 Sentember November Pullman 
1 Business 74 8 - putes fay January Pullman 
elawnee & Tee. < ccccccccccocses 7. — eacoeaeon dele a cas seaneenss” © ‘Seemeeies Company Shops 
elaware, Lackawanna & Western.... 10 Express 64 4% 110,000 May November Am. Car & Fdy. 
20 Milk 45 5% 69,500 May October Osgood Bradley 
3 Mail & Bagg. 74 1 a 132,000 May cknaihain Pullman 
renver & Rio Grande Western...... 4 Dining 78 10 36 167,600 March June Am. Car & Fdy. 
SE Te Mdktecescudencences -_- ¢pexececs naw ee seitess s6ekhins  j. peated Company Shops 
SD sbbbanbbsecedbkvkasenanens os © Dining 80 1Y% 36 169,100 Tuly July Pullman 
25 * Coach —e ei ies. ae 8 8=—S— + agnaranaee Pressed Steel 
25 Express ‘ 2 ice, Se  - lade lactic Standard Steel 
rand Trunk Western........+.0+ os 8 Mail & Exp. 70 9 BOE aeeens ae September Pressed Steel 
ih DN, actedeseesseceuase © Private 83 2% 150,000 January Tune Hotchkiss Blue 
c EE hat sbeasantvesbatasase 2 Mai! & Bagge. 73 10 141,600 January June St. Louis Car 
4 Baggage 73 10% ae 136,200 Tanuary May Am. Car & Fdy. 
6 Chair 79 «=O 62 147,300 Tanuary Tune Am. Car & Fdy. 
ft, Mobile & Northern............ 2 Ceaches 78 5% 84 144,250 January June Am. Car & Fdy. 
1 Business = ies is ton. ae,  .. oars Am. Car & Fdy. 
Oe EE © 5 ect 6 esieeds 10 Baee. & Exp. 7 9 135.300 June February St. Louis Car 
6 Bage. & Mail 70 9 143,600 Tune December Am. Car & Fav. 
rnational-Great Northern ....... 2 Baggage 73 10% 7 136,200 Jannarv April-May Am. Car & Fdyvy. 
4 Chair 79 +O 62 147.300 Tanuaryv April-May Am. Car & Fdy. 
6 Coach 78 11% 84 144,200 Tanuarv April-May Pullman 
? Dining 82 3% 36 158.100 January April-May Pullman 
+. eer ececee 1 Business 7 8 ica TEPOD ceencece 94620608 Pullman 
oe MEE .ctucectinsanatene ee Dining 81 10% 30 159,000 August Tanuary Pullman 
2 Club-Dining 81 10% 34 159.000 Aueust March Pullman 
RN ess ide catekaien scccs 0 Coach 64 5% 76 80,700 April October Am. Car & Fdy. 
1 Comb. Coach 64 5% 54 78.500 April October Am. Car & Fdv. 


* Steel underframe. 
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Purchaser 
Louisville & Nashville .....se++0- ee 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L....--- cece 
Maine Central .....cessceeeeceece ee 
Maryland & Pennsylva..ia.......-++- 
Michigan Central .......++-eeeeeeee 
Missouri Pacific ..........ee-cecees 
Mobile & Obie. .....ccccccscceccccs 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico...... 
New York Central.........ceeseees 
N. Y., N. H., & Hartford...... ecce 
New York Westchester & Boston.... 
Norfolk & Western.......e..ssee00% 
PPOMMAVEVOMER 0c cccceccsccccccccesces 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie............+- 
Pullman Company .....+ssseeeeee88 
Reading «. .cccepecccccccscccccseses 


Fredericksburg & Potomac 


Teeter ee eee 


Richmond, 
Southern 


Southern Pacific 


Southern Pacific; Tex. & N. O. 

State of N. Y. Conservat. Dept..... 
Tennessee Central ......-sceeceeees 
WEE -cercedctoussescesbeuoenséus 
Canndian Watlonsl .cccccccccscscees 
Cee TUNE anc csésecusoeceuc ee 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo........ 


Ferrocarril Del Pacifico............. 


Paulista Railway of Brazil.......... 


ey TE, 4. o's ches enésccocens ee 
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Class 
Baggage 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Coach 
Coach 


Coa 
Mail & Bagg. 
‘Diaing” 
Coach 


Bagge. Horse 
Business 
Mail & Bagg. 
Coach & Bagg. 
Baggage 
Cafe-Club 
Dining 
Coach 
Coach 
Baggage 
Pass.-Bagg.-Mail 
Coach 
Mail & Bagg. 
Dining 
Coach 
Coach 
Coach 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Baggage 
M. U. Coach 
M. U. Bagg. 
Business 


Baggage 
Milk 
M. I Coach 
Dining 
Mail. Storage 
M. U. Coach 
Coach 
Club 
Parlor-Obs. 
Sleeping 
Baggage 
Bagg. & Mail 
Bagg. & Mail 
Baggage 
Horse 
Dining 
Business 
Business-Din. 
Bagge. & Post. 
Baevage 
Baggage 
Bagg. Horse 
Bage. & Post 
Coaches 
Coaches 
Coaches 
Dining 
Bage. & Post 
tficial 
Officia! 
Baggage 
Coach 
Fish Dist. 
Baggage 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Coach 
Chair 
Chair-Smok. 
Chair-Lounge 
Chair-Cafe 
Dining 


Coach 
Bageage 
Bagg. & Smoker 
Exp.-Refrig. 
Diner 
Comp. 

Obs. -Sleeper 
Parlor 
Official 
Official 
Comp. Sleeper 
Obs Sleep. 
Baggage 
Official 
Official 
Official 
Business 


Pass. 
Pass. 
Parlor 
Chair 
Mail 
Coach 
Coach 
Sleeping 

iner 
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Length 
Ft. in. 
72 9% 
74 4% 
66 1% 
77 9% 
77 9% 
78 5% 
60 O 
83 &% 
78 7% 
64 1% 
73 10% 
83 Y% 
63 10 
76 «(1 
70 «OO 
78 11% 
82 3% 
78 11% 
73 10 
81 3% 
77 9% 
77 9N% 
77 9% 
74 11% 
63 3M% 
69 4% 
62 6% 
7 % 
35 

78 #1 
66 10% 
TS ssc 
70 (0 
63 O 
63 =O 
o3 «OO 
63 =O 
74 +O 
son 1% 
72 11% 
-< 11% 
‘2 11% 
29 5% 
80 5% 
30 8% 
80 5% 
62 11% 
83 2% 
83 2% 
73 0 
80 6 
73 4% 
66 6 
78 6%e 
7! 6%5 
81 1 
Rt 1 
81 1 
83 0 
75 9 
81 5% 


Seating 

capacity 
36 
48 
80 
82 
82 


36 
85 


32 
60 
36 
84 


86 
96 
36 


35 
50 
39 
40 
48 


48 


Date of 
Weight order 
136,500 December 
141,500 December 
115,350 December 
145,100 December 
144,000 December 
144,500 March 
120,000 October 
173,000 December 
131,400 May 
118,000 M-- 
140,000 May 
180,000 May 
141,600 February 
144,400 February 
135,700 January 
148,700 January 
158,100 January 
144,200 January 
ee January 
eseee January 
January 
eccsoees October 
141,600 February 
173,500 December 
131,000 May 
131,000 May 
131,000 May 
137.900 May 
111,000 May 
127,700 May 
127,000 May 
121,000 May 
48,000 August 
«esse December 
157,714 March 
110,000 Tune 
79,250 January 
130.000 April 
108,180 June 
115,000 August 
115,000 August 
108,180 June 
145,000 July 
171.309 February 


124,200 
134,600 
131,960 
140,800 
140.800 
120,000 
160,500 
132,090 
182,000 
182,009 
125,600 
141,000 
134,000 
100,300 
143,500 
143.509 
148.000 
148.400 
148.600 
162,000 
157.000 
165.500 


180,000 
182,000 

79,000 
189,700 
190,300 
199,100 
195,320 


December 
December 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
September 
Mav 
April 
March 
March 
March 
November 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


February 
February 
February 
September 
February 
February 
February 
April 


May 
February 
February 
October 
February 
February 
June 
June 


October 
October 
May 
May 
May 


Date of 
delivery 


December 
January 
January 
Sept., Oct. 
August 
June 

July 
August 
June 


August 
December 
December 
January 
January 
December 
January 
February 
November 
August 
December 
October 
Tanuary 


November 
February 
February 
December 
May 
August 
September 
September 


August 
October 
October 
Oct.-Nov. 
Oct.-Nov. 
December 
Oct.-Nov. 
February 
Tanuary 
Tanuaryv 
October 
November 
October 
November 
October 
November 
September 
Octoher 
October 
November 
November 
November 


August 
July 
August 
October 
June 
June 
May 

July 
December 
December 
Tune 

July 
January 
May 

May 
October 
November 
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Builder 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy 
Am, Car & Fdy 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Osgood-Bradley 
Company Shops 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 

St. Louis Car 
St. Louis Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem Steel 
St. Louis Car 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Standard Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Pullman 

Osgood Bradley 
Companv Shons 
Osgood-Beadley 
Pullman 
Bethlehem Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Company Shops 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem Steel ; 
Bethlehem Steel 

Standard Steel 

Standard Steel 

Standard Steel 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Bethlehem Steel 

Standard Steel 

Am. Car & Fdy. 

Hotchkiss Blue 

Am. Car & Fdy. 

St. Louis Car 

Am. Car & Fdy. 

Am. Car ! . 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 





National Steel 

National Steel 

National Steel 

National Steel 

Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
National Steel 

Company Shons 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Canadian Pacic 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fay. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 
Pullman 




















Machine Tools Ordered During 1927 





Substantial decrease in the amount of shop 
equipment ordered last year as 





compared with 1926 


By L. R. Gurley 


Associate Editor, Raihway Age 


and shop equipment by 99 railroads representing 

88 per cent of the route mileage of the continent, 
totaled 2,172 units. The orders placed in 1926 by 97 
railroads in the United States and Canada which repre- 
sented 84 per cent of the total route mileage totaled 
3,457 units, and for 1925 by 88 railroads representing 
77 per cent of, the total route mileage 2,594 units. The 
first tabulation, which was published in the 1925 Annual 
Statistical Number of the Railway Age, which listed 


D URING 1927, the orders placed for machine tools 
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Heavy Machines Are Required for the Boiler Shop 


e orders placed during 1924, totaled 1,658 units of 
juipment ordered by 85 railroads, representing 77 per 
ent of the total route mileage. The low figure for 
124 can be accounted for by the fact that the lists did 
ot include blacksmith, boiler and car metal working 
achines; car shop woodworking machines; material 
indling equipment, such as shop trucks, overhead 
anes, car and locomotive hoists, and small shop hoists, 
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furnaces, motors, air compressors, and welding equip- 
ment, which have been included in the lists since 1925. 

The number of units of equipment ordered during 
1927 is considerably less than the number ordered dur- 
ing the past two years. Several reasons may be ad- 
vanced for the falling off of machine tool orders placed 
during the past year. During recent years many of the 
larger railroads laid out definite programs of replacing 
obsolete machine tools and shop equipment with modern 
units. The bulk of these replacement units were 
ordered during 1925 and 1926 with the result that the 
greater part of the replacement program was completed 
during this period, thus reducing the number of orders 
placed during 1927. Many new repair shops were built 
and provided with new equipment during 1925 and 
1926. No new shops of large size were equipped dur- 
ing 1927, 

The so-called .lorida boom and general industrial 
expansion of the south was at its height during 1925 
and 1926. In order to meet the abnormal traffic de- 
mands, the southern roads had to buy many new loco- 
motives and cars. To provide for the maintenance of 
the increased amount of equipment, these roads had to 
place orders for a large amount of new machine tools 
and shop equipment to supplement the existing equip- 
ment and also to replace obsolete tools with modern units. 
A number of new repair shops were built and equipped 
by the southern roads. These factors were responsible 
for the large orders of equipment placed by the south- 
ern roads during 1925 and 1926. These roads are now 
in a position to maintain their equipment adequately. 

Twenty-five of the 97 railroads in the 1926 list do not 
appear in the 1927 list as they reported no orders dur- 
ing the year. However, these roads have been replaced 
by 27 railroads which ordered new equipment in 1927, 
but not in 1926, or an increase of two over the number 
of roads in the 1926 list. 

The data available for four years indicates some in- 
teresting trends in the types of machine tools purchased 
by the railroads. The tables show that lathes are by far 
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the most widely used in railroad shops. The total num- 


ber of axle, engine, turret and wheel lathes ordered 
during 1924 to 1927, inclusive, were 363, 310, 395 and 
92 


respectively, of which approximately 60 per cent 
were engine lathes. During the same period the orders 
placed for drilling machines numbered 124, 179, 296 
and 140, respectively. The total numbers of planers, 


240, 


shapers and slotters, standard equipment in any railroad 
shop, ordered during 1924 to 1927, inclusive, were 127, 
104, 121 and 77, respectively. 


The orders for boring 
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ing machinery in spite of the general use of steel pas- 
senger and freight cars. During the past four years, 
beginning with 1924, the roads ordered 146, 160, 216 and 
124 units of this class of machinery, which includes 
borers, mortisers, surfacers, tenoners and saws. 


Material Handling Equipment 


The purchase of material handling equipment, such 
as cranes, hoists. and trucks, has shown little change 
during the past three years. It is significant that orders 





A Considerable Number of Orders for Woodworking Machinery Are Placed Each Year 


mills have decreased 50 per cent below the orders for 
1926. That grinding machines have been purchased in 
large numbers may be attested by the fact that during 
the four-year period beginning with 1924, the total 
orders for each year are 240, 291, 408 and 308, re- 
spectively. The column headed “Other grinding ma- 
chines,” includes such small machines as double end, 
twist drill, tool, universal and chaser grinders, as well 
as such types as saw blade, valve, knife cock, bench and 








for this class of equipment have held up during 1927 
in the face of a general decline. The total number of air. 
electric and chain hoists ordered during 1925, 1926 and 
1927 were 230, 211 and 193, respectively, and overhead 
cranes and car and locomotive hoists and drop tables 
were ordered to the extent of 37 during 1925, 74 during 
1926 and 95 during 1927. The total number of electric 
and gasoline trucks, together with trailers, which were 
ordered during the past three years starting with 1925. 











Overhead Cranes and Hoists for Handling Materials Are Essential in Modern Railroad Repair Shops 


electric car wheel grinders. The orders placed for 
internal grinders increased 50 per cent. 

Bolt and pipe cutters and threaders have been ordered 
at the rate of 96, 93, 120, 75 for each year beginning 
with 1924 up to and including 1927. The orders for 
metal cutting saws decreased 50 per cent below the 
figure for 1926. The total number of orders for presses, 
hammers, forging machines, punches, shears and com- 
bination punch and shears placed during the years 1924 
to 1927, were 208, 217, 325 and 149, respectively. 

The railroads are continuing to purchase woodwork- 


total to 216, 309 and 200 of these units, respectively. 

The orders for riveters and blowers for the past year 
decreased 60 per cent, while on the other hand, the orders 
for furnaces remained practically the same as the number 
ordered during 1926. The column headed “other fur- 
naces” includes plate and electric rivet furnaces, as well 
as such equipment as tempering, brass, gas, hammer 
and forging furnaces. 

The railroads ordered 43 air brake test racks during 
1927. Sixty-four air compressors of various types were 
also ordered for shop use. 
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A Great Northern Car 74 ft. 3 in. Long. over the Coublers—Built by St. Louis Car Company and Equipped with Electro-Motive Company Power Plant 
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Car Orders 


Number of cars ordered in 1927 shows material 
increase over preceding year 


By C. B. Peck 


Mechanical Department Editor, Railway Age 


URING 1927 orders were placed in the United 

States and Canada for a total of 201 internal 

combustion engine propelled motor cars and 
trailers. Of these, 180 were for service in the United 
States, of which 157 are motor cars and 24 are trailers. 
This is the largest number of either motor cars or trailers 
which has been reported in any year since 1922, when 
orders for this class of equipment were first reported in 
the Railway Age. In the table showing the comparison 
of the orders for the past six years, attention should be 





Orders for Rail Motor Cars and Trailers 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 

For service in the United States 51 77 120 149 142 180 
For servive in Canada......... 7 3 12 7 4 9 
OE ree 1 22 oe 34 32 12 
ois ba 6n eke ienenbeke 59 102 132 190 178 181 
Pe Ce Vcctenneaneneces 50 93 112 171 161 176 
PRE Lankceied ueekicweenee 9 9 20 19 17 25 


plant capacity shown in the tables must be based on con- 
siderably less than the total number of cars ordered in 
1927. It will be evident, however, from a glance at the 





Power Plant Capacity of Rail Motor Cars, U. S. and Canada 


Horsepower 1925 1926 1927 
Be OP i n66 ns ha rbde eho nn 00ss vec censs 13 14 2 
Over 100 to and including 125............. 5 7 «s 
Over 125 to and including 150............. 9 an 
Over 150 to and including 175............. 20 1 we 
Over 175 to and including 200............. 49 3 a. 
Over 200 to and including 250............. 36 65 43 
Over 250 to and including 300............. 2 26 76 
PE Cs tc ndbeehasbas Rietorbiedsenys 2 10 16 
EE. 04,60 06k000ns- ies wees eens nbee o% 24 





tables that the same tendency is still shown in a marked 
degree and that a considerable proportion of the motor 
cars ordered during 1927 weighed over 100,000 Ib. and 
have power plants in the 250 to 300 hp. group. An in- 





called to the corrected figures given for 1926. Owing 
to a duplication, which occurred in tabulating the orders 
placed in 1926 by the Lehigh Valley, the totals for 1926 
as previously reported were too large by nine motor cars 
and seven trailers. 

Last year attention was called to the constant trend 
toward heavier and more powerful cars which has been 
evident throughout the history of this class of equip- 
ment. Owing to the number of cars in which neither 
the horsepower of the motor nor the weight of the car 
has been given, the comparison of car weights and power 


Comparison of Rail Motor Car Weights, U. S. and Canada 


Weights 1925 1926 1927 
SR Se I ois nin eeseesesnscseadees 6 7 oe 
Over 25,000 Ib. to and including 50,000 Ib........ 19 7 2 
Over 50,000 Ib. to and including 75,000 Ib........ 74 2 4 
Over 75,000 Ib. to and including 100,000 Ib....... 27 79 29 
 * . 3 epee See 9 29 103 
EE. dd na ccndcdedhanccdecacesexerverusas - a 26 





crease is also shown in the number of cars having power 

plants of over 300 hp., most of which are of the double 

power plant type, developing from 400 to 550 hp. 
This tendencv awav from the smaller and lighter cars 
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One of Six 73-ft. 250-hp. Gas-Electric Cars Built for the New York, New Haven & Hartford by the J. G. Brill Company 
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was accompanied by a material decrease in the number of 
cars with the gear shift type of transmission. ; 
orders reported for 1926 for the railroads in the United 
States and Canada there were 24 cars of this type re- 
ported, whereas this year all but six of the cars reported 
are equipped with electric transmission. 

A review of developments in the motor car field would 
not be complete without mention of the high pressure 
steam driven motor car brought out this year after de- 


Purchaser 
\laska 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa [e.... 
Baltimore & Ohio... 


& Maine......-- 
Wes ccc ss cccees ees 


Boston 
Central 


Chicago & Alton.......-++++5: 


Chicago & North Western.... 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Chi. St. Paul, Minn, & Omaha 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis. 
Columbus & Greenville.........- 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 
East Broad Top......... baa 
Frankfort & Cincinnati 
Great Northern... 
Lehigh & New England 
Lehigh Valley. eee 


Long Island..... 
Mobile & 


New York Central. 


New York. New Haven & Hart. 
Northern Pacific. .........see0.: 


Oahu Railway & Land Co...... 
Oregon-Washington & Nav..... 
Richmond, Fredericks, & Potomac 


Seaboard Air Line............ 


Cele PE. cc cccccessteceens 
Wash.. Baltimore & 


Purchaser 
Consolidated Railroads of Cuba. 
United Rys. of Havana........ 


Purchaser 
Canadian National..... 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 





Annapolis. . 
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No. . 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Motor 


or trailer 


Motor 
i ratler 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Trailer 
Motor 
Motor 
Trailer 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
lrailer 
Motor 
lrailer 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
lrailer 
Motor 
lrailer 
Trailer 
Motor 
lrailer 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Trailer 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Trailer 
Motor 
Motor 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Motor 
Trailer 
Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
or trailer 
Motor 

Motor 


Motor 
or trailer 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Trailer 
Motor 
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Type of 
power plant 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 


Gas-Electric 


Gas Electric 


Gas Electric 


Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Eiectric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas 


Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 


Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gasoline 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gasoline 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 


Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 


Type of 
power plant 


7s 2 
Gas-Electric 


Type of 
power plant 
Oil-Electric 
Oil-Electric 
Oil-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 


Gas-Electric 


In the 


Orders for Gasoline, Gas-Electric or Storage Battery Rail Motor Cars 


For Service in the United States 


Horsepower 
25 


NMHd 
magn. 
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Export 


Horsepower 
90 


275 


Canada 


Horsepower 


300 
300 
300 
250 
250 


eB 


coum 6S 


vester Company. 
this car they vary from 550 to 600 Ib. in the working 
range) in motors especially designed for the use of such 
pressures at relatively high speeds, opens up a new field 
for the use of steam which is likely to lead to a number 
of interesting developments in the next few years. 

A list of the orders for rail motor cars and trailers 
placed during 1927 follows. 


Seating 
capacity 
? 


Seating 

capacity 
38 
46 


Seating 
capacity 
37 
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velopment in the laboratories of the International Har- 


The use of high steam pressures (in 


Length of 
bage. compt. 
Ft. In. 
25 0 
11 2 
8 3 
11 3 
14 11 
50 10 
si 
25 5 
16 8 
16 8 
34 0 
27 0 
40 0 
28 0. 

26 0 
25 0 
25-29 
40 0 
24 0 
12 0 
16 0 
8 9 
11 3 
50 10 
19 1 
24 0 
14 9 
ww UF 
as 6S 
22 6 
37 8 
58 0 
34 9 
13 10 
20 0 
16 6 
17 6% 
13 11% 
13 11% 
17 4 
13 11% 
22 4 
22 8% 
11 3 
22 6 
46 9% 
26 0 
26 3% 
60 0 
67 0 
60 0 
62 0 
Length of 
bagg. compt. 
Ft. In. 
7 0 
a 
Length of 
bagg. compt. 
Ft. In. 
27 3 
15 11 
7 § 
14 11 
30 65 
34 4 
16 7 


eeeeee 


seeeee 


106,000 
106,000 
108,000 
108,000 
109.000 
112,000 
104,000 
113,000 


eeeeee 
eens 


106,000 


Veer 
90.000 


Weicht 
142 368 
141,400 
141,400 
92.380 
98.840 
57.880 
85.000 


Builder 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Electro-Motive 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Standard Steel 
Pullman 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
G. Brill Co. 
. G. Brill Co, 
G. Brill Co. 
G. Brill Co. 
Railway Motor 
Company Shops 
T. G. Brill Co. 
Brill-Westinghouse 
Electro-Motive 
JT. G. Brill Co. 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy.—Brill 
Am. Car & Fdy.—Brill 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Electro-Motive 
T. G. Brill Co. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
J. G. Brill 
T. G. i 
T. G. Brill Co. 
T. G. Brill Co. 
Osgood Bradley 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 
T. G. Brill Co. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Company Shops 
Electro-Motive 
J. G. Brill Co. 
T. G, Brill Co, 
Am, Car & Fdy.—Brill 
Am, Car & Fdy.—Brill 
Am, Car & Fdy.—Brill 
Am, Car & Fdy.—Brill 
Electro- Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
T. G. Brill Co. 


aaa 


Builder 
Am. Car & Fdy.—Brill 
Am. Car & Fdy.—Brill 


Builder 

Can. C. & F. Co. Shops 
Can. C. & F. Co. Shops 
Can, C. & F. Co. Shops 
T. G. Brill Co. 

T. G. Brill Co. 

T. G. Brill Co. 

Can. Car & Fay. 














Facilities 


53,932 miles of copper wires installed 
—g0 printing telegraph machines 
placed in service on total circuit 
mileage of 12,300 


By R. S. Kenrick 


Associate Editor, Railway Age 
2 o 


Left—Pole Line on the Pennsylvania. 


equipment to afford more economical communication 

service marked the year’s activities in the telephone 
and telegraph departments of the steam railways. The 
outstanding feature of the past year is the continued 
increase in copper-wire mileage, the greater part of 
which represents extensions of telephone dispatching 
and long distance message circuits. In 1927 the rail- 
roads reported an increase of 53,932 miles of copper 
wire as compared with 39,790 miles in 1926 and 27,757 
miles in 1925. 

This indicates clearly the present trend toward the 
increased use of the telephone for expediting train move- 
ments and for general message service. 

Second only to the large increase in telephone facili- 
ties was the notable extension of printing telegraph 
service. A total of 96 printers were placed in service, 
on a circuit mileage of 12,300, last year to reduce oper- 
ating costs. One of the outstanding installations is that 
on the Southern Pacific which installed two-channel 
printers between San Francisco, Calif., and Houston, 
Tex., and New York with drop channels at El Paso, 
Tex., and Chicago. 

Another noteworthy development during 1927 was 
the installation of a ten-channel carrier current system 
on the Canadian National between Montreal, Que., and 
Toronto, Ont., 334 mi., to increase the communication 
facilities of the commercial telegraph service of the 
Canadian National. This road also installed a six- 
channel carrier current system between Toronto, Ont., 
and Winnipeg, Man., 1,309 mi. A significant feature 
of this new departure in railway telegraph service is 
the dual function of the two wires of the physical cir- 
cuit, these being used also by railway officers for long 
distance telephone communication. Owing to the re- 
recent development in mining activities in Canada and 
the abnormal demand for leased wire circuits it was 
believed that carrier current equipment would prove 
more economical than the erection of additional wires 
between the eastern and western provinces in Canada. 


This review which is our eighth annual one of the 
railway communication field, was compiled from data 


[ sripnent facilities and particularly improved 





Year Witnessed Large Extension 
of Communication 
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Right—Radio Equipment in New York Central caboose 


supplied by 98 ieading railroads in the United States 
and Canada. 


Facilities Completed in 1927 


In addition to the 35.5 per cent increase in copper- 
wire mileage previously noted, the year 1927 witnessed 
a number of other noteworthy increases in facilities 
as indicated in Table A. The telephone continued to 








Table A—Principal Increases in Facilities During 1927 
Compared with Increases in 1926 








Miles 

New or rebuilt pole lines: 1927 1926 

Oe BO rrr rrr 3,103.3 

errr re ree 4,520.7 

ed hide ona eekagne dain wee 2,617.1 

, PRR er eee Sree « 10,241.1 9,780.8 
Copper wire installed: 

OS ae eee 34,539.2 

SE ar eee 19,393,3 

er eer 53,932.5 39,790.0 
OE, * I cin Se eka ea eared eae wa ba ee 1,542.6 1,816.3 
Road mileage dispatched by telegraph............... 5,339.7 4,223.2 
Road mileage dispatched by telephone............... 6,437.6 5,739.5 
Long distance telephone lines.......0..--..seee0005 24,.552.2 7,805.2 
Telephone dispatching circuits.............-++-ee-- ry ' arr 
GENO GH RINE ok no idee csccescsescie ot = ieee 
Printing telegraph circuit mileage................. ss 6,512.0 


Printing telegraph machines \installed................ 





*Figures not available. 
* Decrease. 





supplant the telegraph for train dispatching purposes, 
the increase in road mileage being 6,438 as compared 
to. 5,739 in 1926. However, the most significant in-- 
crease is that in long distance telephone facilities, 
24,552.7 miles of such circuits being provided last year 
as compared to 7,805 miles the year previous. This 
phenomenal increase of 16,747 miles of long distance 
telephone circuits, approximately 200 per cent, reflects 
the 8,432 miles increase on the Michigan Central and 
the 4,268 miles increase on the Pennsylvania System. 
The increase in telegraph printers is another notable 
indication of the tendency to provide better and more 
economical telegraph service. The circuit mileage op- 
erated by printing telegraph increased 12,300 miles as 
compared to 6,512 miles in 1926. The majority of the 
installations made last year were for yard and terminal 
service where the circuit mileage is relatively small. 
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Small Volume of Work Under Construction 


A comparatively small volume of work was reported 
as being under construction at the close of 1927. Eight 
roads reported constructing or rebuilding 528.5 miles 
of pole line, 15 roads reported that the telegraph com- 
panies were adding 672.8 miles of pole line and 5 roads 
reported that 765.9 miles of jointly-owned pole line was 


Table B—Mileage of Principal Copper Wire Installations 


in 1927 
Road Railroad Commercially 
owned owned Total 
Penna. ... ..++ 6,641.9 451.8 7,093.7 
C 2 mens .se. 2,048.0 4,570.0 6,618.0 
2, Minne vebiniatte 1,282.0 4,965.0 6,247.0 
S. P. (System) .. 2,340.0 3,008.0 5,348.0 
een Be, 5 Pe a iptniea at 1,910.0 1,350.0 3,260.0 
M. P. (System) a ean geien 2,814.2 302.0 3,116.2 
C. M. & St. P cecseose SS = =——“‘ié“—é 3,074.0 
Southern (System)...........s0. 1,977.9 454.6 2,432.5 
N. Y. C. (System) ewes 1,389.3 427.9 1,817.2 
A. TF, & S&S. F. jad 1,143.1 222.5 1,365.6 
mm, tea & om @ ee :_ = 6 60t”tés en 1,220.0 
DE eeennéenee ee . 824.0 380.0 1,214.0 
i, a We. eeeens 1148.0 j= i ceccc 1,148.0 
( P. (System) 771.4 306.5 1,077.9 
* . beneeen i 0 6@60—t—té«swk 1,005.0 
Wabash ..... 73.0 899.0 972.0 


either under construction or being rebuilt. Additional 
copper wire to the extent of 3,968 miles was being 
strung at the end of the year, while telephone dispatch- 
ing circuits were being increased approximately 1,100 
miles to effect an approximately equal increase in road 
mileage dispatched by telephone in place of telegraph. 


Work Contemplated for 1928 


Replies received from 36 superintendents of tele- 
graph in response to a Railway Age questionnaire 
indicate a healthy condition of maintenance, both inside 
and outside. Twenty-six officers reported that their 
maintenance program this year will be normal or less 
than normal, whereas 10 telegraph superintendents ex- 
pect to carry out heavy maintenance and reconstruction 
programs this year. It is indicated that preference 
should be given to pole line reconstruction, the general 
belief being that the outside plant at present deserves 
a great deal more attention. 

Table C summarizes information from 41 roads, but 
the figures must be regarded as very incomplete because 


Table C—Major Items Reported as Contemplated for 1928 


New or rebuilt pole lines: Miles 
ee Oe RPT TT TTT TT eT TTC RT TTT TTT 
Commercially owned ..... 
Jointly owned .. ...... : 7 % 
rrr ‘“ (ibe ehehenebeneesset ~ 7,140.7 
Copper wire: 
Railroad owned ...... 
Commercially owned 
TO . cvevengececesss - 0 
Road mileage dispatched by teleeraph will decrease.......... 1 
Road mileage dispatched by telephone will increase............. 1, 
1 
2 








Long distance telephone lines 


Telephone dispatching circuits ; 
Printer circuit mileage...... vent cpduektewaeekes 
Printing machines .......... 


a majority of the roads have not yet finished their 
budgets for 1928. The copper wire mileage, for ex- 
ample, 20,625 miles, is less than half the total installed in 
1927. The last line in the table, however, is a significant 
one. Eighteen of the 35 machines are reported in the 
plans of a single eastern road. 

Table D lists the roads which are planning the greatest 
increases in their copper wire circuits. 


Technical Developments During the Year 
Experimental use has been made of the radio fot 
head-end to rear-end communication on freight trains 
and for directing hump engines in the past year on the 
New York Central. Much interest also attaches to an 
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Table D—Mileage of Principal Copper Wire Installations 
Contemplated for 1928 


Railroad Commercially 


Roac owned owned Total 
ae eee eee 438.0 3,376.0 3,814.0 
N. y N. = 2 eens —— 8 =—=—“—sé«M 2,569.0 
i it COED cccccecnseceancs 2,162.5 62.0 2,224.5 
ME. ghbsbadinbabcedumahecwenes BR 2:110.0 
Erie pugeiche hebkess obs vaceanene 1,607.0 88.0 1,695.0 
ER eee a —60—S—“—s~sS 1,400.0 
a + 2: eee i #8 eres 1,302.0 
Se, 2 Sy Ser ee 45.0 70.0 1,015.0 
yy Speterannesninepionaed: Ee 648.0 
N. ¥. C. & Se. L 60.0 545.5 605.5 
Ae pernnea: eae €§@=—«U a tn 480.0 
ie Mei ienkhtewannndvivnniens i 20.0 457.3 477.3 
i MeL sibcieksewassnbnuabaunins oe - - ‘sane 405.9 
ee Ie Avi Gina Win a, Gabe a ace einen —— &£& ‘weer 400.0 





experimental radio-equipped hump yard installation at 
Selkirk yard on the N. Y. C. where this equipment 
enables the conductor at the top of the hump to com- 
municate with the engineman in the pusher engine. 
The continued installation of the telegraph printer 
has already been referred to. Improved telephone serv- 
ice has been provided on the New York Central between 
New York and Buffalo and on the Illinois Central’s 
Chicago terminal by the installation of telephones in 
boxes on poles, signal bridges, station platforms, etc., 
for the use of trainmen, signalmen and track main- 
tenance forces. In this way more immediate contact 
hetween supervisors and their men is made possible. 
The telephones on the New York Central are installed 
along the main line at intervals of about a half-mile. 
Due to the extension of railroad electrification on 
the Philadelphia district of the Pennsylvania, open wires 
have been replaced with underground and aerial cables, 
a total of 672 wire-miles being placed underground in 
lead-covered cable last year. A few roads, including 
the Pennsylvania, reported additional installations of 
automatic telephone switchboards for railroad business. 
The Baltimore & Ohio reported the completion of tele- 
phone train dispatching service on its main line between 
Philadelphia, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford reported that its system is 
now dispatched 100 per cent by telephone. Vacuum 
tube telephone repeaters on a number of roads have 
extended and improved long distance telephone service. 
The Missouri Pacific recently inaugurated long dis- 
tance telephone service between its general offices at St. 
Louis, Mo., and the Houston, Tex., headquarters of the 
Texas and Louisiana lines. Approximately 3,000 miles 
of wire are involved in this circuit, with telephone re- 
peaters at Little Rock, Ark., Monroe, La., and DeQuincy. 


Anticipated Developments 


Unquestioned endorsement, with one exception, of the 
extension of radio to permit head-end to rear-end com- 
munication on long freight trains is indicated in 17 
replies received from 36 telegraph superintendents. One 
telegraph officer who expects to see radio employed 
more generally each year for the speeding up of railroad 
operation, referred particularly to radio telephone com- 
munication from the hump office to the pusher engine in 
gravity classification yards and to the head to rear-end 
radio telephone system on long freight trains. 

The printing telegraph will be extended for service 
between points where sufficient communication is handled 
to justify its installation. It is recommended that 
printers be installed for broadcasting information at 
yards and terminals, thus replacing messenger and tele- 
phone service. The carrier current system promises 
marked economy. One telegraph officer suggests that 
the “telephoto” system be used for the transmission of 
complicated railway reports. 
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Britain Slowly 
Recovering 
from Strike 


By W. H. Fraser, M. Inst. T. 


Publicity Agent, Great Western Railway 


HE principal task of the British Railways in 1927 

has been to restore public confidence in the in- 

dustry, following on the havoc wrought by the 
labor troubles of the previous year. 

The extent to which the financial resources of the four 
large British companies had been depleted is clearly 
shown from the comparative statement of dividends 
given in Table I. 

Table I 


Comparative Statement of Dividends 
Paid cn Ordinary Stock—1925 and 1926 


Railway 1925 1926 
Great Western were : _ 7 % 3 % 
London Midland & Scottish eeeccccecess - 6 % 3 5 
London & North Eastern (preferred). % 0% % 


(deferred)........ 1 
Southern (preferred) peenvece nae 5 
(deferred 3 


5 % 
1% % 

Even to pay the reduced dividends indicated in the 
ibove table, the companies had to draw on their reserve 
funds to the extent of over £17,000,000. Thus closed 
1926, a melancholy chapter in the history of British rail- 
ways. 

It will be realized that the companies have had a 
colossal task to face during 1927 in order to restore their 
financial position, but from the following table it will be 
seen that, with one exception, the prices of British rail- 
way stocks have not seriously fallen. 


Table II 


Prices of Ordinary Stock—1926 and 1927 


Highest Prices on 
Railway and name of stock prices Nov. 24, 
1926 1927 
G. W. Consolidated ordinary ‘ Seer ae 90 
L. N. E. 5% preferred ordinary.........-ccceseces 63 40 
Dh i Cn 6 onceeeusddecbeeeeeseeseucoaces 78% 71 
Southern preferred ordinary... ...........-eeeeeeees 79% 7 


Owing to the delay which has taken place in bringing 
the new standard charges into operation (referred to 
later) and the immediate necessity for increasing their 
revenue following upon the enormous losses of the 
previous year, the principal railway companies gave 
public notice on January 14 that they proposed to in- 
crease their rates for freight traffic by about 6% per 
cent commencing February 1. It is necessary in this 
connection to state that the railway companies had previ- 
ously reduced their rates in August, 1923, with the ob- 
ject of assisting a revival in trade, but, unfortunately, in 
spite of predictions by traders to the contrary, their hopes 
of increasing traffic as a result of this reduction had not 
been realized. 

It will be appreciated that comparisons with 1926 are 
of little or no value owing to the abnormal conditions 
prevailing and it is necessary, therefore, to compare this 
year’s results with those of 1925 in order to arrive at a 
fair basis of comparison. During the first 45 weeks 
of the year the aggregate increase in freight traffic re- 
ceipts in the case of the four large British Companies 
has amounted to £5,748,000 when compared with 1925, 
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but passenger traffic receipts during the same period 
have decreased by £4,794,000, so that the net increase is 
only £954,000. These figures are split up among the 
respective companies as shown in Table III. 


Table III 


Comparative Statement of Passenger and Freight 
Train Traffic Receipts—1925 and 1927 
45 weeks—ended November 13th, 1927 


Total 

Railway Passenger receipts Freight receipts (increase or 

company (decrease since 1925) (increase over 1925) ‘ decrease) 
3 Al See £654,000 £1,171,000 + £517,000 
a are 2,121,000 1,881,000 —240,000 
L. ea 1,524,000 2,600,000 +1,076,000 
Southern ... 495,000 96,000 —399,000 
Totals. . £4,794,000(—) £5,748,000(+) + £954,000 


Analysis of Results 


It will be seen from the table that the Great Western 
and London & North Eastern show the most satisfactory 
results, while the Southern not unnaturally shows the 
principal loss, as it is very largely a passenger carrying 
line. With these notable passenger losses it was natural 
that public opinion should imagine that highway com- 
petition was responsible and that the peak of railway 
passenger receipts had passed. As Sir Herbert Walker. 
general manager of the Southern Railway, has publicly 
stated: “It is nothing of the kind, and I may say that 
we are meeting with success in plenty of cases in win- 
ning back traffic from the road and in attracting new 
business.” That is the position generally, but the fight 
between the rail and the road will be long and severe. 
and cannot be minimized. The reasons for the loss in pas- 
senger receipts in 1927 were due to a far different cause 
than road transport ; that industry, from the same trouble 
and the abnormally wet summer, having also suffered. 

There is a large population in Great Britain who use 
British railways, and who live on the interest on their 
investments. The months following the strike quickly 
revealed that practically every industry was compelled 
to reduce the rate of dividend or pass it for the time 
being. Table I gives a striking example of the position 
of thousands of railway stockholders whose livelihood is 
dependent on stabilized railway dividends and whose 
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custom it is to take a winter and spring holiday. Rail- 
way journeys were ruthlessly cut out and the passenger 
receipts on railways were speedily affected in the first 
three months of the year. Another factor was that, 
though “Wembley” traffic was less in 1925, the provinces 
were still sending hundreds of thousands of excursion- 
ists to the second Wembley Exhibition at low but re- 
munerative fares, and the 1927 returns suffered in the 
comparison. All through the year, and particularly in 
manufacturing areas, the need for economy was felt by 
the working classes, and it is to their credit, that the 
tightness of money, due to the strike of 1°26, was 
accepted with philosophic patience. 

In a remarkable book on the History of the Great 
Western Railway, just published, Lord Churchill, chair- 
man of the Great Western Railway, writes in his fore- 
word dealing with the railway situation: “One some- 
times derives consolation from the knowledge that simi- 
lar situations were also the lot of our forebears.” 

British railways have gone through far greater 
troubles than those with which they are beset today, and 
if the management, trade unions and staff continue to 
pull together and co-operate as they are doing at the 
moment. the irksome situation will be relieved. 


New Schedule of Railway Rates 


Hardly had the year opened when the Railway Rates 
Tribunal, which had been set up under Section 20 of the 
Railway’s Act of 1921, to determine questions at issue 
affecting rates and charges, issued its decision on the new 
schedule of standard charges, which is to come into 
operation on January 1, 1928. It will probably be re- 
membered that, under the provisions of the Railways’ 
Act dated 1921, the railway companies of Great Britain 
were authorized to charge such rates and fares as would 
bring them in a net revenue equal to that of 1913. Ac- 
cordingly, the four group companies—Great Western, 
London Midland & Scottish, London & North Eastern, 
and Southern—each prepared a schedule of standard 
charges to come into operation on the “appointed day” 
(January 1, 1928) for submission to the Rates Tribunal 
for a decision. The Tribunal has heard a vast amount of 
evidence both from representatives of the railway com- 
panies and the trading community in regard to the pro- 
posed charges, and in the main has expressed itself as 
being in agreement with the railway companies’ pro- 
posals. 

Broadly speaking, the Tribunal has sanctioned the 
standard basis for freight and mineral rates at 60% 
above the base rates in operation on January 14, 1920, 
instead of the 50 per cent basis, plus flat rate additions 
which have been in force since 1923. In addition, the 
present “ordinary” passenger fares, 2’%2d. a mile first- 
class, and 1%4d. a mile third-class, are to be the future 
“standard” fares. The Tribunal has, however, decided 
on a scale of workmen’s fares, lower than that pro- 
posed by the companies. Under the scale settled by the 
[ribunal, the round-trip workman’s fare between places 
four miles apart will be 5d., 10 miles apart 914d., and 20 
miles apart ls. 24d. 


Attracting Passenger Business 


The year 1927 has proved especially noteworthy in 
he annals of British rail travel by virtue of a consider- 
ible extension of tourist fare facilities and also by rea- 
‘on of some notable developments in the way of lengthy 
ion-stop runs on the part of many of the principal ex- 
‘ress trains. ‘The latter have been rendered possible as a 
result of the introduction of new and more powerful 
locomotives on the part of the companies. 

With the primary object of enabling Americans, and 
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other visitors to our shores from overseas, to see the 
chief historic and scenic attractions which Britain has to 
offer, the group companies instituted “Circular Tour 
Tickets,” available for two calendar months from the 
date of issue, covering all places of interest throughout 
the United Kingdom, at a reduction of 25 per cent on 
the single fares from point to point. These tour tickets. 
which in many cases include journeys over more than 
one company’s system as well as trips by road and 
steamer, have proved very popular with overseas visitors. 
The tickets have been issued throughout the season from 
the beginning of May until the end of October, and the 
public has had nearly 200 different tours from which to 
make its selection. 

Excursion traffic at low fares has been developed by 
all railways, particularly Sunday excursions. The latest 
feature is to run week-day excursions to locomotive 
works, and has succeeded in interesting the public in 
railway methods. 


Competition in Non-Stop Runs 


When the summer train services were introduced on 
July 11, some striking developments were witnessed in 
the way of really lengthy non-stop train runs. Prior to 
this date; the record for the world’s daily longest non- 
stop rail run had been held by the Great Western’s 
Cornish Riviera Express between Paddington and 
Plymouth, a distance of 225.7 miles. Moreover, this 
record, except for a short period during the war, had 
held good for over 23 years, but this summer the Lon- 
don & North Eastern and London Midland & Scottish 
Companies wrested the championship from the G.W.R. 
by running non-stop to Newcastle-on-Tyne from Lon- 
don (King’s Cross) a distance of 268.3 miles, and Lon- 
don (Euston) to Carnforth, a distance of 236 miles, re- 
spectively. The Newcastle non-stop was performed dur- 
ing the summer season on four days a week by a relief 
express, leaving King’s Cross at 9:50 a. m., 10 minutes 
ahead of the “Flying Scotsman,” whereas the Euston- 
Carnforth journey was performed daily in both direc- 
tions without intermediate stop. 

With the introduction of the winter train services on 
September 26, the London Midland & Scottish im- 
proved its service by scheduling its “Royal Scot” ex- 
press to run non-stop in each direction between London 
(Euston) and Carlisle, a distance of no less than 299% 
miles, in 5 hours 45 minutes (52 miles per hour) north- 
bound, and 5 hours 55 minutes in the reverse direction. 
The London & North Eastern withdrew its King’s 
Cross-Newcastle non-stop for the duration of the win- 
ter months. 

While the great Western has not attempted to exceed 
its previous Paddington-Plymouth record run, it has 
still further speeded up its principal express trains this 
winter as a result of the outstanding success of the new 
“King George V.” class of express locomotives. The 
Cornish Riviera Express now runs non-stop from Lon- 
don to Plymouth in exactly 4 hours, at an average speed 
of 56.4 miles per hour for its 225.7 miles’ journey. 
while the Torbay Express covers the 173.7 miles from 
Paddington to Exeter in 175 minutes, i. e., at the high 
average speed of 59.55 miles per hour, and thereby 
maintains its summer timing of 3 hours 35 minutes to 
Torquay, 200 miles from London. Collectively, the 
Great Western can now probably claim to have one of 
the fastest express train services in the world. The 
Southern Railway has taken the unusual step of main- 
taining what is practically a summer train service to al. 
the popular resorts served by its system during the win- 
ter months. Asa result of the large number of express 
trains run by this company, such places as Brighton. 
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Eastbourne, Folkestone, and Margate, can now claim to 
be residential seaside suburbs of London. 

The general improvement which has taken place in 
the express train services of the four group companies 
this year has been due in the main to the introduction of 
more powerful locomotives. Americans have had an 
opportunity of learning at first hand what the Great 
Western “King George V.” locomotive is capable of in 
the way of speed and haulage capabilities as a result of 
her trials in the United States following the exhibition 
of the engine at the “Fair of the Iron Horse” at Balti- 
more. For hauling the “Royal Scot” express, the London 
Midland & Scottish has just produced a new locomotive 
type, with three “simple” cylinders, with the 4-6-0 wheel 
arrangement. The London & North Eastern Company 
has rebuilt one of its Pacific class engines, named “Enter- 
prise,” and fitted a new boiler in which a higher working 
pressure has been adopted in order to increase its trac- 
tive power. 

Comparative particulars of the four latest examples of 
British locomotive construction on the respective group 
railways are given in Table IV. 

Table IV 


Comparative Particulars of Leading British Express Locomotives 


Boiler Trac- 
pressure tive Wt.in working 
Owning company and Cylinders Ibs. per effort order (E & T) 
name of engine (Number) sq. in. Ib. Ib. 

G. W. “Kine George V” 4 250 40,300 303,968 
L, N, E. “Enterprise”..... 3 220 36,465 341,712 
Southern “Lord Nelson”... 4 220 33,500 314,048 
LM. S. “Royal Scot”.... 3 250 33,150 285,824 


Reconstruction of Stations 


Quite a number of station reconstruction plans have 
either been completed or put in hand during the year 
just past. The Great Western and London & North 
Eastern have completed their new stations at Newton 
Abbott (in Devonshire) and Berwick-upon-Tweed, re- 
spectively. 

The Great Western has just spent £170,000 in re- 
modelling the approach to Paddington Station, its Lon- 
don terminus, which has involved extensive rearrange- 
ment of both trades and signals, and in connection with 
the rebuilding of Newport station (Monmouthshire) the 
same railway has adopted the “route lever” system of 
signaling, by which each route, involving the operation 
of a large number of switches, is set up and the corre- 
sponding signal lowered by the operation of a single 
lever. 

The Southern has decided to spend £270,000 in the 
construction of new freight tracks at Lewisham, near 
London, in order to facilitate the movement of freight 
trains passing to and from their own line and those of 
the northern companies. 


Rolling Stock Developments 


Principal developments in rolling stock construction 
have taken place on the London Midland & Scottish and 
London & North Eastern. The former company has 
constructed some new coaches for its principal services 
in which special attention has been given to increasing 
the standard of comfort for express train travel. Entry 
and exit are effected by means of end vestibules on each 
coach as is customary in America, and, by the adoption 
of larger windows, a much better look-out has been ob- 
tained. The London Midland & Scottish has also con- 
structed some new electric rolling stock for its London 
suburban services in which the open (American style) 
car has again given place to those of the compartment 
type. 

The London & North Eastern, with a view to meeting 
highway motor competition more effectively and at the 
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same time reducing running costs to a minimum, has 
introduced the Sentinel-Camell steam rail car on cer- 
tain sections of its system with satisfactory results. This 
company has also just announced its intention of em- 
barking on a big freight car building program. 


Irish Railways 


Although not directly concerned in the general strike 
last year, the Irish railways naturally felt the effects of 
it in the shape of decreased traffics. Highway motor 
competition is also exceptionally keen in Ireland, and 
in order to meet this reductions in fares have been made 
necessary in many cases. Although this has resulted in 
a gradual recovery in the volume of traffic carried, the 
revenue has suffered. The Irish railways have also had 
their share of labor troubles to contend with, and at the 
time of writing they are at variance with the National 
Union of Railwaymen over the rates of pay for new en- 
trants to certain grades in the service. 


Faster Freight Train Services 


R. Bell, the assistant general manager, London 
& North Eastern Railway, in a recent lecture empha- 
sized the importance of securing increased speed in 
freight train operation. Mr. Bell stated that one 
of the great difficulties which stood in the way of 
securing improved freight train operation in Great Bri- 
tain was the small average length of haul which was 
only about one-fifth of that in America. Owing to the 
close proximity of manufacturing centers to markets 
there was a natural tendency for traders to expect their 
goods to be delivered at very short notice without wait- 
ing for full car loads, and this was reflected in the very 
small average revenue earning load carried per car in 
this country. Among examples of fast freight service 
Mr. Bell mentioned that freight received in London for 
transportation to Edinburgh at 2:15 p. m. on Monday 
was regularly delivered to the consignee at 7 a. m. on 
Tuesday, the intervening distance covered by rail move- 
ment being some 400 miles. 

The Great Western has also increased the speed of 
freight trains. Among recent examples is a night freight 
train from London to Penzance, which includes an inter- 
mediate non-stop run of 141 miles in 3 hours 31 minutes, 
at an average speed of over 40 miles per hour. The im- 
provement has enabled freight to be delivered in the far 
west of England some 5 hours earlier than formerly. 
All the four group companies are giving the closest at- 
tention to the speeding up of their freight traffic. 


Autharity to Operate Highway Vehicles 


Perhaps the most interesting railway topic of the 
moment is the application of the railway companies to 
Parliament for authority to operate motor vehicles on 
the highways. They already enjoy such powers in some 
parts of Great Britain under legislation enacted some 
years ago, but it is now sought to extend these powers 
generally to place the railroads on an equal footing with 
motor vehicle operators. The London Midland & Scot- 
tish group, before amalgamation, asked Parliament for 
these powers, but although the Parliamentary committee 
which heard the application was favorably impressed. 
the companies eventually withdrew on account of special 
clauses required by the Ministry of Transport. An ac- 
companying illustration shows a new Great Western 
highway motor coach. This company has operated on 
the highways since 1903. 


In the labor world, peace reigns, and in the railway 
and other industries there is a resolve to let bygones be 
bygones and to work with a will for the general good 
of the community. 
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1927 Disappointing to French Roads 


By M. Péschaud 


General Secretary, Directing Committee of Large French Railways 


ORK undertaken by the railways prior to 1927 
in order to increase the safety and efficiency of 
operation made considerable progress during 

the year. The companies increased their efforts to main- 
tain the roadway in perfect condition, particularly to 
strengthen the lines which are called upon to handle heavy 
modern equipment. Among the technical improvements 
the continually increasing extension of the block system 
on lines not previously so equipped is noteworthy, as is 
also the extension of the use of repeating signals in loco- 
motive cabs. The further extension of the American 
telephone dispatching system on a number of lines merits 
special mention. 

On the Paris-Orleans the dispatching system is in 
service on 250 miles and will soon be on an additional 
60. On the Southern it is in use on 80 miles. The com- 
pany proposes to extend it to other lines. On the State 
Railway numerous sections have this system and it will 
be extended to suburban lines along with their electri- 
fication. The system is in use on 680 miles on the East- 
ern, and on the P.L.M. it is in use from Paris to Lyons, 
Marseilles and Vintimille and between Dijon and Mon- 
dane—a total of about 1,240 miles. 


Table I—Train Accidents 


Number 

of Accidents Killed Injured 
in dh cae aie hae eae 202 97 828 
ee eee 207 60 592 
SE cn ckeeaneenane a 209 60 754 
Pn ee 142 60 413 

(War Years) 
GL <> isis al os ic ao rll se a a 107 271 1,064 
rr eT eee 142 122 1,184 
aes 72 137 656 
ee ee 49 96 544 
Serre as ee 39 27 216 
Serer 47 39 296 
a eer §2 59 772 
BS 6 ches 6an eke 92 53 501 


The measures taken by the railways to strengthen 
their lines and to utilize an increasing number of safety 
devices have had the consequence of diminishing the 
number of railway accidents in comparison with the pre- 
war period. Table I shows train accidents year by year 
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for the pre-war period and the post-war period (the 
Alsace-Lorraine not included in the pre-war). 


Improved Rolling Stock Standards 


With the purpose of reducing maintenance expenses, 
the railways have actively pushed, as they did in 1924- 
1925 and 1926, the application of steel underframes to 
old cars which had wood or composite underframes. 
As for passenger cars, there has been little variation— 
35,326 in 1926 and 35,330 in 1927, as compared with 
31,504 in 1914. 

The substitution of electric lighting for gas having 
been completed the year previous for cars which might 
be used in high speed trains, the railways are now 
installing this equipment in suburban and local cars. 
Trials of radio telegraphic communication with trains 
in motion, begun in 1922, has been continued with 
success. 

Refrigerator transportation service continually pro- 
gresses. Before the war there were scarcely 350 cars 
so classified and there was nothing of the refrigerator 
about most of these except the name—in fact there were 
only 100 which could be utilized as such in 1914. Great 
progress has been made from a technical standpoint in 
this situation. At the present time the number of re- 
frigerator cars on the State, the P. L. M., the P. O. and 
the Northern nearly reaches the figure 3,000. 


Air Brakes in Freight Service 


As a result of a government order, the directing com- 
mittee of the large railways has decided to apply the 
Westinghouse air brake system to freight trains. 
According to the estimates of the railways, the total ex- 
penses of the first installation will reach 1,600 million 
francs for all the lines and annual operating expenses 
will be increased 78 million. Economies possible in the 
first place will be a reduction in the number of employees 
required to operate trains. This may be estimated at 
about 80 million francs. Moreover, there may be some 
economy in the reduction of damage to merchandise and 
equipment. The new brakes will work less suddenly 
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than the hand brakes. Finally, the tonnage of the trains 
can be increased and the power of the locomotives will 
be better utilized. The work of equipping the cars with 
the brakes will be entrusted in part to French industry 
and in part to that of Germany, by application of the 
Dawes plan. The railways estimate that five years will 
be required for the completion of this program. They 
are now negotiating a division of the expenses among 
themselves and the government. 


Financial Conditions Slow Up Electrification 


Because of the monetary crisis and the high interest 
rate the companies have slowed up or stopped entirely 
their programs for electrification. But before this en- 
forced decision was made they succeeded in realizing one 
stage of their program—approximately 621 miles have 
been electrified. In the suburbs of the capital the State 
Railway has changed 100 route miles to electric opera- 
tion—Paris to Sa:nt-Germain and Paris-Bois-Colombes 

-and will soon have completed the work as far as Argen- 
teuil. The P. O. has in electric operation the line be- 
tween Paris and Vierzon (127 miles). The Southern 
has finished the electrification of the Bordeaux-Hendaye 
line (144 miles), the Dax-Toulouse line (188 miles). 
and a part of the Pyrenean lines. As for the P. L. M., 
it has commenced the electrification of the Chambery- 
Modane line (61 miles) which will be carried through 
to completion, electric locomotives to be used there prob- 
ably in the early part of 1928. Moreover, trials of high 
speed electric locomctives have been made in the neigh- 
borhood of Saint-Pierre d’Albigny. 

M. Tardieu, the minister of public works, is making 
every effort to find a solution for the financial situation 
which has stopped the work. It is by recourse to repara- 
tions that he hopes to avoid the postponement of the 
great railway electrification scheme which forms a part of 
his general and national industrial improvement pro- 
gram. The provision of electrification material de- 
manded from Germany as reparations should permit an 
escape from the difficulty, at present insoluble, of se- 
curing the enormous capital necessary to pursue the 
improvement. 

The last section of this improvement will concern 
about 870 miles and will include: on the Southern, the 
completion of the Pyrenean lines; on the P. O., the con- 
tinuation of the electrification of the Paris-Vierzon line 
as far as Limoges (250 miles) ; on the State Railway, the 
suburban line around the capital (about 175 miles) ; and 
finally, on the P. L. M., 185 miles, Carnoules to Vin- 
timille, the first section of the Marseille-Vintimille line. 
The total for the two sections is about 1,500 miles of 
electrified line, which can be completed if financial con- 
ditions permit it, under the present plans in a maximum 
period of 6 years. 


Deficit After Charges in 1927 


As for capital expenditures the railways, because of 
the high interest rate, have restricted themselves to bor- 
rowing only where absolutely necessary. By virtue of 
the agreement of June 28, 1921, after “a transitory 
period’—the first six years—the railways were supposed 
to be self-supporting from the charges collected for their 
service, but in waiting until the adjustment of rates 
produce this effect the government should advance to 
the railways the sum necessary to cover the deficits, 
these advances to be repaid within two years. In 1926 
operations ended with a surplus of 534 million francs. 
This was the last year of the transitory period and it was 
hoped that the era of deficits had come to an end. Un- 
fortunately the slowing up in business which began in 
December, 1926, and the end of which cannot as yet be 
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foreseen, has brought material reductions in traffic and 
the present year will close with a considerable deficit. 
The operating results are shown in Table II. 


Table II—Earnings in Millions of Francs 





1926 1927 (Estimated) 
= a) ee em hi 
Capital Capital 
charges and charges 
oper. Surplus and oper. 
pre- or Pre- Surplus or 
Railways Rev. Exp. miums deficit Rev. Exp. miums deficit 
Northern. . 2,088 1,517 430 +141 2,156 1,690 453 + 13 
Eastern...... 1,818 1,302 314 +202 1,860 1,460 320 + 80 
=~ Sa 3,690 2,652 712 +326 3,600 2,844 756 0 
hoses a 1,745 1,373 486 —114 : 715 1,476 388 —149 
Southern..... 850 621 239 — 10 858 693 255 — 90 
Alsace-Lorraine 1,006 786 115 +105 1,014 845 130 + 39 
See a 1,965 1,713 368 +116 1,983 1,912 385 —314 
; ee 13,162 9,964 2,664 +534 13,186 10,920 2,707 —421' 


1 Not including interest charges on deficits from 1921-25, which are 
about 500 million. 

Table III shows total gross receipts for the railways 
from January 1 to October 21, 1927, compared with 
corresponding receipts of the previous year. 


Table I1I—Comparative Gross Earnings 


(Thousands of francs) 
Comparison with 1926 
eeae) lore 





Total receipts 








Railways Jan. 1-Oct. 21 Totals Per km (%) 
Beate ccccccccsccceceee 2,958,300 4 31,975,000 +2.10 
me <E satineeahas -- 9'886°770 — 22'540;000 —1.04 
Nation ...........0.. 1.712.800 + 59:125,000 43.58 
MME, ciccccccccccee. 1'383-418 + 14°322'000 +1.04 
umm ............ce. 11456.849 + 50:709;000 43.61 
RS 661,400 + 39'948'000 43.06 
Alsace-Lorraine ........ 804,300 + 21,399,000 +2.60 

Oe 10,460,935 174,938,000 +1.62 


This slight increase of 175 million francs and 1.62 per 
cent in gross receipts in 1927 shown in Table III when 
compared with 1926 is deceiving, the operation at the 
present time having had the benefit until August 16 of 
increases in rates which were not in effect in 1926. In 
reality there has been an important decrease. If one 
considers not only the gross receipts but the “basic’”’ re- 
ceipts as well, that is to say the basic rates to. which the 
percentage increases have been added, one sees that in 
1927 as compared with 1926 from January 1 to October 
21 there was a decrease of 371,837,000 francs or about 
12.5 per cent in receipts from the basic rates. Average 
car loadings in 1927 are running about 5 per cent lower 
than in 1926. 

Several causes have contributed here-of-late to the 
decline in railway traffic and consequently to the decline 
in railway receipts. Among these we may mention, in 
addition to the general depression in business, three 
others which are important, namely, the competition of 
highway vehicles, the competition of the waterways and 
the excessive transportation tax. 


High Transportation Tax 


The railways, on the other hand, are severely bur- 
dened by the transportation tax. The law of August 3, 
1926, which set up a scale of taxation for railway pas- 
sengers fixed the rate at 32% per cent for passengers 
and baggage and at 65 per cent for special accommoda- 
tions (parlor car seats, etc.) and 11% per cent on 
freight. 

While the public treasury of France levies a tax of 
32% per cent on passenger fares and 11% per cent on 
the average on freight, the levy on passengers is only 
20 per cent in Czechoslovakia, from 10 to 15 per cent in 
Germany, according to the class of accommodation, and 
5 per cent in England. On freight the tax is 15 per cent 
in Czechoslovakia and 7 per cent in Germany. In Bel- 
gium, Denmark, the Netherlands, Italy, Norway, Poland 
and Switzerland there are no railway transportation 
taxes on either passengers or freight. England has no 
tax on freight service. 
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Satisfactory Progress in Germany 


By Dr. Alwin Sperber 


Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen 


HE year 1927 is the third in which Germany’s 
railways have been operated by the German 
National Railway Company (Deutsche Reichs- 
bahn-Gesellschaft). In taking over the railways, the 
administration considered as its most important task the 
earning of revenues to be applied to the payment of 
reparations, while at the same time protecting the in- 
terests of German industry. Prior to that time the 
railways were in the hands of the states and the federal 
government and were operated rather to aid industry in 
general than for the purpose of producing profits in 
themselves. 


Financial Obligations of the Railways 


The calendar year 1927 embraced the last two-thirds 
of the third and the first third of the fourth reparation 
year.* This is the first “standard” year in which the 
660 million gold marks as interest and amortization on 
the 11 billions of promissory notes issued by the 
National Railways is to be written off as provided by 
law. As the fiscal year formed a part of the first 
“standard” year, an amount of 590 millions was required 
for interest charges and current maturities of the promis- 
sory notes. Added to this were 62 millions for dividends 
on the preferred stocks already issued, as well as 100 
millions as a sinking fund which must be collected at 
the rate of 2 per cent of the annual receipts in accord- 
ance with legal regulations to form a fund of 500 million 
marks—altogether about 752 million marks. In addi- 
tion there was a total of 250 millions which had to be 
paid as a transportation tax, complicating the statistics 
‘f the company and necessitating an increase in passen- 
ger and freight rates. 


Heavy Pensions Payments 


The position of the National Railways was further 
rendered difficult in 1927 by the fact that it inherited 
certain political burdens which could not be avoided. 
‘n the field of labor expense must be mentioned the 
pensions and subsidies for retired employees who were 
mployed immediately after the war as a demobilization 
measure, over and above actual railway requirements, 
ind who would never have entered the service of the 
railway in normal times. Accordingly, much more than 
:ormal amounts have still to be paid out in wages. 

In the year covered by the report, no disturbances 





“ See articles on the German railways in the annual statistical numbers 
the Railway Age for 1927 and 1926. 
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arose from the point of view of labor conditions. The 
development of traffic was favorable. In 1926 receipts 
were very irregular—the first half-year witnessing a 
disquieting fall in operating revenues, recovery coming 
only in the second half-year, when the English coal 
strike brought an unexpectedly large coal traffic. The 
year 1927 on the other hand saw a steady increase in 
operating receipts with the improvement of business con- 
ditions, which have evidently now reached the peak. At 
any rate, the total estimated receipts for 1927, 5 billion 
marks, will be earned, so that the fulfillment of the 
reparation burdens devolving upon the National Rail- 
ways is beyond question. 


Rate Reductions 


This result need not, however, lead to an especially 
favorabie financial conclusion, for in the course of the 
year circumstances arose which brought additional bur- 
dens on the railways which could not be avoided, and 
the full effect of which were not felt in the past year. 
On August 1, 1927, changes in freight rates, long de- 
manded by the business world, were made which will 
result in an estimated decline in revenue of from 70 
to 75 million marks. The new rates do not involve a 
general reduction, such as has often been asked as a 
stimulus to business. Such a decrease would mean a 
burden which the National Railways cannot carry at 
present and would have redounded to the benefit of 
industries, the needs of which for such help cannot gen- 
erally be recognized. The new rates cover rather only 
ameliorations in cases which were accentuated by the 
change from conditions of inflation to those now obtain- 
ing. They involve reductions on the higher classes of 
freight which were burdened especially heavily during 
the inflation period for the benefit of the lower freight 
classes. The new rates, moreover, bring about certain 
reductions for short distances up to 100 kilometers (62 
miles), which rates were previously high as compared 
with greater distances. 


Staff Personnel Salary Increases 


A further financial difficulty falls upon the railways 
through increases in salaries of the staff, which run 
along the lines of a general wage readjustment in the 
government and state service, which readjustment is 
likely to be retroactive to October 1, according to the 
promises made some time ago. Of more than 700,000 
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employees of the National Railways, more than 300,000 
work for the railway companies under conditions anala- 
gous to those of government and state civil service.* 
l‘or these staff employees, particularly for the lower 
groups, salary increases became necessary. The stabil- 
ization of German currency was possible at the end of 
1923 only by reducing the general wage level and such 
a sacrifice on the part of the staff could be tolerable only 
for a short time. [ven though in 1924 a certain im- 
provement took place, it was very small, for it was 
limited by uncertain economic conditions. While, since 
1924, the standard of living has risen slightly and the 
wages of workmen have followed it in general, the 
salaries of staff employees remain unchanged, so that 
there was increasing destitution among them, the allevia- 
tion of which has been for a long time in contemplation. 
The National Railways therefore decided upon a re- 
adjustment of staff salaries in conjunction with the 
government, the states and communities. The addi- 
tional charge on the railways will amount to about 4 
per cent of the expenses. 

In considering the difficulties. which face the National 
Railways, highway competition must not be overlooked. 
Automobile traffic has already caused considerable losses 
in receipts in passenger and freight traffic. In 1928 
there will probably be some progress in the adoption of 
measures which should end unsound competition by co- 
ordinating railway and highway service, assuring the 
National Railways considerable influence over highway 
traffic. In this improvement experience gained in 
America must be taken into consideration. In the mean- 
time, however, the competition is being felt more and 
more, for in Germany the truck particularly is still in 
development. And we must look in the future for a con- 
tinued fall both in the purchase price and in operating 
costs of highway vehicles. 

The circumstances described force the railways this 
year to careful economy, particularly to an extraordinary 
conservatism in the improvement of existing or in the 
construction of new structures. The strengthening of 
bridges which has been going on for several years be- 
cause of the contemplated increase in axle loading could 
therefore be carried on only to a modest extent. Only a 
few important bridges were built. In these structures 
further successful use was made of a special high grade 
structural and silicium steel.— According to experience 
thus far gained it is to be expected that in the near 
future the silicium steel produced in the Bosshardt fur- 
nace can be produced in similar good quality in the open 
hearth furnace. Silicium steel for two of the newest 
bridges has already been made in open hearth furnaces. 
Altogether the National Railways have now used 5,500 
metric tons of silicium steel and 95,000 tons of the 
special high grade structural steel, “St. 48.” 


Equipment Maintenance Methods 


During the past year much attention was devoted to 
increasing efficiency in all departments, especially in 
operating methods. Great progress was made in special- 
izing car shops to one particular type of car. The 
preparation for the work, that is the determination of 
the work to be done and the time necessary for it, is 
the necessary prerequisite to the development of time 
studies and schedules. The utilization of systematic 
time studies, which were expensive to make, brought 
considerable savings. 

The first results of the new methods have already been 
secured in the improved performance of cars and loco- 
motives, especially the lengthened time between shop- 
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pings of the latter. New methods of cleaning and paint- 
ing, the treatment of used tires (welding), springs, axle 
bushings, etc., were successfully introduced. Also the 
process of manufacture and repair of important repair 
parts, instruments and tools, was in many instances im- 
proved. Whatever may be produced or maintained in 
a central location is handed over to a few shops rather 
than scattered over the entire system. Efforts also were 
made to raise the efficiency of locomotives, which the 
railways do not themselves build. There was a reduction 
in locomotive purchases. 

Types of locomotives developed by the National Rail- 
ways which were built during the year include passenger 
locomotives and freight locomotives for branch line serv- 
ice with 15 metric tons axle loading, as well as new 
switching locomotives. Furthermore, additional express 
train locomotives for passenger and freight service, both 
types with 20 metric ton axle loading, were built follow- 
ing successful trials last year. ‘The efficiency of loco- 
motive performance has been improved by the intro- 
duction of these locomotives. A two-cylinder express 
locomotive was tested which showed a high fuel effi- 
ciency; the highest power output was found to be 
2500 h.p. In the usual power range of 1000 to 1200 
h.p. the 2-cylinder locomotive was found to be even more 
economical in steam consumption than its 4-cylinder 
compound counterpart. The standard freight locomo- 
tives of which the first to be built had three cylinders, 
later were changed to a two-cylinder design and obtained 
equally favorable fuel efficiency. The experience 
obtained with two- and three-cylinder freight locomo- 
tives was again confirmed, namely that the two-cylinder 
locomotives gave about 5 per cent better steam consump- 
tion values than the identical locomotives equipped with 
three cylinders. 

That the National Railways put particular emphasis 
on reducing fuel consumption is explained by the fact 
that as contrasted with American conditions, in Germany 
fuel costs represent 30 per cent of the total cost of 
locomotive operation. 

Of the novel locomotives being constructed or experi- 
mented with the following should be mentioned: A 
turbine locomotive with 323 lb. and another with 882 
lb. working pressure. Furthermore, a_ three-cylinder 
express locomotive which has been tested is especially 
promising, permitting the hope of a 30 per cent fuel 
saving at a working pressure of 882 Ib. 

At the same iime a method has been sought for 
reducing costs on existing locomotives equipped with 
the standard boiler, using a lower priced fuel, namely 
pulverized coal. Two freight locomotives using pulver- 
ized coal have shown a favorable efficiency. , 

The above touches upon but a few of the recent 
important developments on the German National Rail- 
ways. If the idea has been given that the railways must 
perforce operate economically, emphasis should also be 
given to the fact that the company is striving also to 
improve its efficiency in the interest of passengers and 
shippeis—in freight traffic, especially the speed of the 
service ; in passenger traffic, the comfort of the passen- 
gers. This improvement is desirable from the competi- 
tive point of view, for the German railways, aside from 
the competition of the motor car, must also consider the 
maintenance of their position by the quality of their 
service in competition with non-German railways. 

What will happen on the German railways during 
1928 is hard to forecast. Even though traffic conditions 
have experienced a favorable development in 1927. it 
is not certain that they will continue. Certain signs 
warn us to take care in predicting the future and the 
National Railways will have to proceed cautiously. 
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Steady Progress in Australia 


By W. H. Newman 


Information Officer, New South Wales Government Railways 


HE Australian and New Zealand railways are 
modern and efficiently conducted transporta- 
tion services and are owned by the respective 
states. In considering their operations, however, it 
must be borne in mind that some 25,000 miles serve a 
continent equal in size to the United States, but popu- 
lated by less than seven million people. It is these 
factors—huge size and relatively small population— 
that make the problems of economical railway opera- 
tion perhaps more difficult in the Commonwealth of 
Australia than is the case in the more densely populated 
countries of the world. 

With the exception of the Transcontinental line (link- 
ing the Eastern states with the State of Western Aus- 
tralia), which line together with an isolated section of 
railway in the tropical Northern Territory, is owned 
and operated by the federal government, the railway 
mileages lying within the borders of each of the six 
Australian states are owned and operated by the state 
concerned, management being by a board of three com- 
missioners in New South Wales and Victoria, and by a 
commissioner in each of the other states. A commis- 
sioner also administers the federal railways. Co-ordina- 
tion between the various separate railway systems is to 
a large extent secured by means of annual conferences 
attended by the chief administrative officers and. the 
commissioners of all systems, including New Zealand. 

The Dominion of New Zealand, consisting mainly of 
two islands with an area of 103,861 square miles, and 
distant a little over 1,200 miles from the eastern shores 
of Australia, has a population of one and a half million 
people. The railway system which totals 3,138 miles, is 
of 3 ft. 6 in. gage throughout, and as in-Australia, is 
state-owned, control being vested in a board of manage- 
ment consisting of a chairman and two members. 

Unfortunately the railways on. the mainland of Aus- 
tralia have not been constructed to one gage, and today 
\ustralia is experiencing what the United States went 
through prior to 1886 when it was decided that the only 
efectual means of overcoming the disadvantages of the 
lreak of gage was by establishing uniformity. There 
‘e today in Australia four gages, viz.—5 ft. 3 in., 
ft. 8% in., 3 ft. 6 in., and 2 ft.6 in. It has been de- 
led to standardize on the 4 ft. 8% in. gage, and a 
mmencement has been made with this work of uni- 
ation. A new 4 ft. 8% in. gage line, 97 miles in 


A 


length, is now under construction, extending from a 
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point on the North Coast line of New South Wales, 
across the Queensland border to Brisbane. On com- 
pletion of this line there will be a 4 ft. 8% in. gage rail- 
way between the capital cities of Sydney (New South 
Wales) and Brisbane (Queensland), a distance of 
about 620 miles, and the time of journey between these 
two’ cities will be shortened by about six hours as com- 
pared with the time necessary at present by the existing 
line, which necessitates a break of journey at the 
Queensland border, and a transference from the 4 ft. 
8% in. to the 3 ft. 6 in. gage line. 


American Standards Being Adopted 


Until recent years the Australian and New Zealand 
railways have followed closely British practice. To- 
day, however, American practice in respect to the build- 
ing and use of cars of the greatest practicable carrying 
capacity is engaging the serious attention of all systems, 
and replacement of the smaller capacity and less efficient 
freight cars by those of modern design is taking place. 
On the South Australian Railways the rolling stock 
now comprises steel gondola cars of 40 long tons (long 
ton = 2,240 lb.) capacity, box cars of 30 tons, and flat 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity. The Victorian railways are 
operating 20 and 30-ton capacity cars for general traffic, 
and 40-ton cars for metal, sand, grain, etc., while on the 
New South Wales railways the double-truck freight cars 
are of 40 tons and open cars of 25 tons’ capacity. 

‘The most notable locomotive development -has taken 
place in South Australia in connection with the policy 
of modernizing the railways, ten Mountain, ten Pacific 
and ten Mikado type locomotives, the latter equipped 
with the booster, having been imported from England. 
Notable performances for Australia have been made 
with these locomotives, a Pacific type having hauled a 
load of 923 long tons and a Mikado type a load of 1030 
long tons over difficult sections of line. In addition a 
considerable saving has been effected in light and helper 
engine mileage. 

New South Wales and Victoria continue to operate 
their main line passenger trains by locomotives of the 
4-6-0 type with a tractive effort of 30,500 Ib. and 25,- 
867 lb. respectively, the former state having recently 
placed in traffic 60 of an improved design. Victoria has 
under construction a Pacific type 3-cylinder locomotive 
for use on interstate expresses, and this system was the 
first in Australia to use a locomotive equipped with a 
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booster. Trials with a light Mikado type having proved 
successful, arrangements are being made to fit boosters 
to the heavy 2-8-2 type freight locomotives under con- 
struction. Another development in this state was the 
importation of two 2-6-6-2 Garrat type locomotives for 
working feeder lines of 2 ft. 6 in. gage. These locomo- 
tives each have a tractive effort of 25,270 lb., and as the 
narrow-gage rolling stock has been fitted with automatic 
couplers of a light M. C. B. type, excellent results have 
heen secured by their use. 


Rail Motor Cars 


Australia being a comparatively new country a con- 
siderable mileage of railway has been constructed for 
purely developmental purposes, this mileage including 
spur lines serving sparsely populated districts. To pro- 
vide efficient transport facilities, and at the same time 
materially reduce operating expenses, the various sys- 
tems are making considerable use of rail motor cars. 
New South Wales and Victoria have developed a type 
of gasoline driven rail car considered the most suitable 
for local requirements, these being of standard design, 
and, with the exception of the motor, constructed in 
company shops. The design in both states is somewhat 
similar, the body being carried on two trucks and pro- 
vided with double-end control. The South Australian 
rail motors are of steel construction, and of a different 
design from those of the other states. They are of the 
“Brill” type, and were imported from America. 

In addition to rail motors of the McKeen type, 
(ueensland is operating both steam and gasoline driven 
rail cars, the design of the latter being a departure 
from the general accepted idea of a railway car, pre- 
senting an appearance similar to that of a highway 
motor coach. On the isolated section of railway in the 
Northern Territory the Commonwealth Railway De- 
partment has in traffic a Sentinel-Cammel steam motor 
car. This type of vehicle, as well as Clayton steam 
rail coaches, is also used in New Zealand on lines carry- 
ing a light traffic. 


Railways Engaged in Motor Transport 


The Victorian Railways have entered into active com- 
petition with road motor services affecting rail traffic, 
the policy being not only to operate highway coaches 
as feeders to the railway, but where people insist upon 
traveling by road to provide such service. Many such 
lines are now operated, and it is hoped by maintaining 
a high standard of service to win back a lot of traffic 
that has been lost. The South Australian Railways 
are also actively combating road motor competition by 
the provision of motor services for passengers, freight, 
parcels and luggage. The passenger service includes 
both single and double deck buses for short distances, 
and parlor coaches for the longer hauls. 


Passenger Travel 


Two of the capital cities, Sydney and Melbourne, both 
have a population in excess of one million people, the 
transportation of which, as well as that of the other 
capital cities, is to a large extent furnished by the sub- 
urban mileage of the various railway systems. The 
suburban passengers of Sydney are distributed through- 
out the citv at three stations, and in the year ended 
June 30, 1927, last over 130 million passengers were 
carried, being an increase of over 10% millions on the 


previous year. This increase was made despite intense 


road motor conpetition, and was largely due to the elec- 

trification of a portion of the system, and the opening 

of the first section of the City Railway (a subway). 
The electric suburban service of Melbourne, Victoria, 
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now comprises 163 route miles, and additional sidings 
are being fitted with overhead equipment in order that 
the freight business may be operated by electric loco- 
motives. 

In New South Wales work is proceeding on the con 
version to electric traction of over 116 route miles of 
the Sydney suburban system, including enlargement of 
the clearances to allow for the bigger rolling stock, 
and additional tracks for handling foreseen traffic of 
the immediate future. Three lines, comprising 39 route 
miles, are now electrified. Power from the main gen- 
erating stations is converted at sub-stations to direct cur- 
rent, which is fed at a potential of 1,500 volts to the 
overhead wire giving supply to the traction motors of 
the cars. Linked up with «the electrification scheme is 
the construction of the City Railway. The first section 
of this underground loop was brought into operation in 
1926 with the extension of the electric services from 
Central Station, one of the two underground stations 
being utilized as a temporary terminal. Work is pro- 
ceeding on the remaining sections, and completion of the 
railway will synchronize with the opening of the Harbor 
sridge (under construction) giving connection to the 
Northern suburbs of the city. The magnitude of these 
schemes, which it is hoped will prove a solution to the 
city’s rapid transport problem, can be gaged from the 
cost, which is approximately,— 


Sines Minter Bs occ ccc cicccccccccsccesevevtsosence £4,000,000 
Cer: GE . kn don4cunee0kedosthencadewauseseness« cece 6,950,000 

Electrification and widening of the suburban lines immediately 
CEE cc nducccd 5b sb60sGh056 bhi Nabe eGREeEUEREOEOSSS 8,981,000 
a SE NS. 5 casi ncessdedbsncccu*eennnneenasceneune 5,805,000 
WE nce ynde sank bene bascbbcdetcccuesbesasenteans £25,736,000 


Shop and Manufacturing Facilities 


Three of the systems have made large additions to 
their shops and manufacturing plants. New South 
Wales is constructing large modern shops on an area 
of 485 acres at Chullora, 11 miles out df Sydney, to 
which the whole of the railway shop work in the metro- 
politan area is to be transferred. The completed work 
comprises a boiler shop with a floor space of 80,000 
sq. ft.; shops manufacturing all signaling appliances; 
and car repair shops dealing with the equipment and 
maintenance of all electric rolling stock. 

The South Australian Railways have completed new 
shops at Islington for locomotive construction and re- 
pairs. Construction operations have been transferred 
to the new steel car department, and the fabricating 
and assembly shops have recently cémpleted new 50- 
ton steel cars. The remainder of the Car department 
shops is practically completed. A reclamation depart- 
ment has also been provided together with new bulk 
stores. 

The Victorian Railways have completed a new gen- 
eral storehouse, together with a reclamation plant, in 
proximity to the Newport locomotive workshops. This 
new storehouse consists of a single-story building 365 
ft. by 165 ft., constructed of. precast concrete blocks, 
with covered platforms 10 ft. wide extending the length 
of the building on both sides. The whole system o/ 
storekeeping has been revised incorporating the best 
features of modern practice. To cope with the increase 
in boiler construction and repair work at Newport loco 
motive shops, a new boiler shop has been constructed 
800 ft. long by 170 ft. wide. A special pattern of stee! 
column with extensive gullage foundations was used 1! 
order to provide for the supporting structures bearin: 
the weight of heavy lifting cranes. Progress has bee: 
made with the new shops at Spotswood for the mainte 
nance department, the Ironworks section having beer 
completed during the vear. 















in India 


, By Railway Age’s Correspondent in India 


gain in the central government of India from the 

operation of state-owned railways was over 30 mil- 
lion dollars of which about 18 million dollars were appro- 
priated by general revenues in terms of the agreement 
for the separation of railway from general finances, while 
the remainder was transferred to the railway reserve 
fund. According to this agreement, the railway finances 
are separated from the general finances of the country, 
and the general revenues receive a definite annual con- 
tribution from the railway which shall be the first charge 
on the net receipts of railways. The contribution will 
be based on the “‘capital at charge” and operating results 
of commercial lines and shall be a sum equal to 1 per 
cent of the capital at charge of commercial lines plus 
one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining after payment 
of this fixed return. If the amount available for trans- 
fer to the railway reserve fund exceeds in any year 10 
million dollars, only two-thirds of the excess over this 
sum will be transferred to the railway reserve and the 
remaining one-third will accrue to general revenues. 
Various other details are laid down concerning the power 
of railways to raise loans for their own use, etc. It will 
be seen from the results during the year that the state- 
) owned railways were a valuable asset to the government 
of India and provide an important sum towards the 


‘ k= the fiscal year ended March 31, 1926, the net 
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general revenues of the country. 

For the year ending March 31, 1927, the net gain to 
the central government was over 26 million dollars of 
which about 20 million were appropriated by general 

revenues. The results were not as good as those in the 
previous year but still it was possible to add over 6 mil- 
lion dollars to the railway reserve fund. 

Since April 1, 1927, there has been a considerable 
improvement in earnings and up to the end of September 
there was an increase of over 5 million dollars in gross 
earnings as compared with the previous year. There has 
been a general improvement in traffic and this has re- 
sulted in an increase in passenger earnings as well as 
in freight. Earnings from the carriage of coal, grain 
and pulses have goné up but there has been a slump in 
cotton and also a decrease under oilseeds. 


Passenger Business Increases 


The number of passengers handled continues to show 
an increase and there was an increase of 22% millions 
in the number of passengers carried during 1925-26 as 

mpared with the previous year and an increase of 5 
millions in the number of passengers carried during 
1926-27 as compared with 1925-26. It is interesting to 

te that 578 millions out of the total of 604 millions 

rried during 1926-27 were carried at an average rate 

0.55 cents per mile, and in spite of this low rate, the 
Indian railways earned a profit. 

ne difficulty is met with in India and that is the 

e number of passengers who travel without tickets. 
i. 1924, 214 million passengers were detected traveling 
without tickets and the figures during 1926 were much 
the same. This has led to the introduction of a new 
system for the collection of tickets which has been called 
the “crew” system. This consists of a number of ticket 
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Near the Northern Frontier of India 


checkers traveling on each train and the collection of all 
tickets on the train and not at stations. This is common 
in other countries, but the system in India differs from 
others in that it is based on stopping passengers entering 
the cars without tickets. Ticket checkers are not allowed 
to collect cash from passengers without tickets and so 
it is possible to check the work of the crews. In India 
there are no corridor cars, and it has been necessary 
sometimes to allot one man to each car on busy trains. 
The results so far have shown that the extra earnings 
have more than counter-balanced the extra expenditure. 


Important Expansion Program 


India has gone in for a large policy of railway expan- 
sion and probably more lines are under construction in 
India than in any other country in the world. During 
1925-26 a total of 341 miles were opened to traffic while 
during 1926-27, 421 miles were opened. During the 
latter year 2,256 miles were under construction and 599 
miles had been sanctioned, but construction had not yet 
commenced. Since April 1 various other proposals have 
been approved of and it is hoped rapidly to speed up the 
construction of new lines. 

The biggest program of railway expansion is in Burma 
where 650 miles of new construction will be begun and 
the total program is over 1,600 miles. The actual mileage 
opened in Burma is at present only 1,822. 

The total mileage of projects which the Railway Board 
had either sanctioned or were under investigation by the 
end of March, 1926, amounted to between 6,000 and 
7,000 and it is hoped that when all arrangements are 
in full swing, the total yearly addition to the mileage 
of Indian railways will be in the neighborhood of a 
thousand miles. At the same time steps are being taken 
to electrify certain of the services, especially where heavy 
grades are met with or where there is a heavy suburban 
traffic. 


Rearrangement Under Government Operation 


As a result of the Indian government taking over the 
direct management of company managed railways, the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway being the last to be 
taken over on July 1, 1925, 13,549 miles are now directly 
managed by the state out of a total of 39,049 miles. 
This is in accordance with the policy expressed in the 
Legislative Assembly, which corresponds to the Congress 
in America. The taking over of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway has made it possible to rearrange the areas 
under each railway so that those sections which form 
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naturally a part of the railway system may be controlled 
by the administration of that system. 

For example, in 1925 the taking over of the East 
Indian Railway allowed its amalgamation with the Oudh 
& Rohilkhand Railway and the handing over of the 
Delhi-Ghaziabad section of the East Indian Railway to 
the North Western Railway, while the North Western 
Railway also took over the operation of the Delhi-Am- 
balla-Kalka railway which was formerly under the East 
Indian Railway. The taking over of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway allowed the East Indian Railway to 
hand over the Naini-Jubbulpore section of the East 
Indian Railway to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 


Interchange and Rates 


An experimental clearing house for the Indian rail- 
ways has been introduced for dealing with interchange 
traffic between the various state railways and in the 
course of this experiment an entirely new method was 
evolved which promises to secure the same results as the 
existing system with a substantial reduction in the cost 
of clerical establishment. This method consists in divid- 
ing the traffic interchanged between the railways in the 
proportion of ton-miles and in doing this work on tabu- 
lating and sorting machines. 

A Rates Advisory Committee has been established as 
a result of the recommendations of the Acworth com- 
mittee ; it consists of a president, one meinber representa- 
tive of shipping interests and one member representative 
of railway interests, and its duty is to adjudicate upon 
disputes between the railway and the public in the matters 
of rates and fares levied by the former and to submit 
proposals to the Railway Board. 


Standardization of Equipment 


The question of standardization of equipment has been 
studied by Indian railways for some time, and there are 
now standing committees of officers for the standardiza- 
tion of locomotives, rolling stock, permanent way, bridge 
work, signals and interlocking, and a _ considerable 
amount of work has been done in drawing up suitable 
designs and in trying them out. 


Training Future Officers 


India has not the facilities which are found in America 
and England for the training of railway officers and so 
much more must be done by railways themselves. The 
marked development of the science of transportation and 
the equipment of railways and the insistent demand for 
reduced rates and fares together with the increase in 
operating expenses which post-war conditions has im- 
posed in every quarter of the globe, has brought promi- 
nently into view the need for increased efficiency in 
operation. It follows that not only must the material be 
of the best, but that a higher standard must be obtained 
from the staff who have to handle it, and it is to meet 
this problem that the Railway Board has devised a 
system of transportation schools which will give the staff 
much fuller instruction in transportation duties than has 
been attempted hitherto. The foundation of the pro- 
posal is a system of “area” schools. These schools have 
two distinct functions: 

(a) The training of probationers who have not yet 
commenced their railway service, and 

(b) The provision of periodical “refresher” courses 
for those already in the railway service, certificates being 
granted on the results at the end of each course. 

The “area” schools will provide the primary education 
under this scheme; the secondary education, naturally 
of a more advanced type, will be the business of a central 
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school which will take the more senior men who have 
already passed through the area schools and will in addi- 
tion provide instructions for probationary officers and 
refresher courses for officers. 

This central school was started at Chandausi as build- 
ings were available there but during 1927 a further step 
has been taken by the Railway Board and sanction has 
been obtained to put into operation a scheme for the 
establishment of a Railway Staff College at Dehra Dun. 
This staff college will be a center where railway prob- 
lems can be studied and where expert transportation 
knowledge can be disseminated. Each officer on recruit- 
ment will have to undergo a period of practical training, 
in which railway work will be sandwiched with a course 
at the Railway College. The college will also conduct 
courses for selected senior subordinates to fit them for 
promotion to the superior service in accordance with 
the new recruiting scheme under which it is the intention 
to fill a percentage of the vacancies by promotion. 
Further the college will undertake the training of selected 
subordinates and officers for posts as instructors in the 
various area schools. 

Revised rules have lately been drawn up for the re- 
cruitment of new officers and the standards expected 
from men who are anxious to enter railway service are 
laid down. Generally speaking the intention is that all 
officers for the operating and traffic departments will 
have received an engineering training and must be in 
possession of a suitable degree. They'will then be taken 
in hand and trained in their new duties as operating and 
traffic officers. 


Divisional Organization Adopted 


All state managed railways in India have now 
definitely adopted a divisional organization with the 
exception of the Eastern Bengal Railway where this 
organization will shortly be introduced., The results 
obtained during the last two years have proved conclu- 
sively that there are many advantages in a divisional 
organization in a country like India where distances are 
large and where it is essential that some officer should 
have the power to settle most of the problems which 
arise without reference to headquarters. 

The organization generally adopted is the strict divi- 
sional organization as far as the division itself is con- 
cerned, but the higher organization differs from the usual 
American practice to suit local conditions. There is 
no general superintendent over the divisional superin- 
tendents and all divisional superintendents theoretically 
report direct to the president, who is assisted by a num- 
ber of staff officers of whom the most important is the 
vice-president in charge of operation. Practically it 
happens that most questions are referred to the president 
through the vice-president in charge of operation or, as 
he is called in India, the chief operating superintendent, 
who, in addition to other officers, has under him a staff 
officer for engine running and the supervision of work 
in roundhouses, the chief mechanical engineer, being 
responsible for all work done in shops. The chief engi- 
neer is responsible for the maintenance of permanent way 
as well as for new construction in so far as it concerns 
new work on the existing system, but there is as a rule a 
separate engineer-in-chief for the construction of new 
lines. The traffic department, the stores department, the 
“watch and ward” department which corresponds to the 
police department in America, and the electrical depart- 
ment are organized departmentally. Signaling comes 
under the chief engineer and as far as accounts are 
concerned there is a divisional accounts officer attached 
to each division. Such an organization is found to suit 
Indian conditions. 
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Record Traffic in 
Argentina 


By Alexander V. Dye 


U. S. Commercial Attaché, Buenos Aires 


HE Argentine railways profited during the fiscal 

year, ended June 30, 1927, by the record-break- 

ing volume of crop movement which has taken 
place in that republic. 

During the first nine months of the year exports from 
the country have amounted to about 15,000,000 metric 
tons as compared to 9,000,000 metric tons the previous 
year. During the first six months of the year there was 
an increase of about 65 per cent in tonnage with an in- 
crease of about 25 per cent in value over the previous 
year. The difference between the tonnage and value 
increase being due to the lower prices which were re- 
ceived for this year’s crop. Consequently the price of 
shares of the British-owned railroads in Argentina have 
been appreciating rapidly on the London Stock Ex- 
change and have reached the highest level since before 
the war. 

The Argentine railways spread out in fan shape from 
the port of Buenos Aires with smaller radial lines 
stretching out like fingers from the ports of Rosario and 
Santa Fe. 

Nearly all of the railroads are chiefly occupied with 
bringing materials from the back country to the sea and 
river ports, specially to Buenos Aires. The principal 
materials carried are agricultural products, especially 
wheat, linseed, oats, barley and lumber. The fact that 
profits were not even larger is due to the difficulty in 
securing a back haul from the ports as most of the rail- 
ways do not have any very definite terminus at the other 
end, merely stopping in the back country where the traf- 
fic ceases to exist. About 50 per cent of the total tonnage 
carried yearly consists of the cereals—wheat, corn, lin- 
seed and oats. 

It is an indication of the prosperity of the railroads 
that at the close of 1926 only two of them showed operat- 
ing losses for the calendar vear. 

Yearly dividends on the ordinary shares of the British 
owned railways were as follows for the year 1925-26, in 
pounds sterling per share: 


Great Southern .........- eee ceeee eee cece te eeeeecces 8 
Central Argentine .........eee cece eect eee eee eeees 6 
Buenos Aires and POciR6. .ccccccccccscccccecccvcccces 7 
in nee beh cdSSaN ene cSeesaeeehe 4tenn~eeses 7 
cnc uekkie Cin ke seer ens ewedeneeeane 2 
EFCC rete eT errr S 6 


The prices of ordinary shares of these railroads com- 
paring them on June, 1927, with June, 1926, are as fol- 
lows: 


1927 

1926 June 

I Ne i i a eaw eke wekeee te 95% 107% 
CE DOD oi cuanccesscuséacst eves 73% 88 

Buenos Aires and Pacific...........sceee. 85% 92% 

. | |RARaris , o Rate aaa 84 89% 

OORT ee 32% 37% 

I i a a aa 42% 66% 


Argentine railways are virtually exempt from all forms 
f taxation except one which is a federal tax of 3 per cent 
{ the net receipts based on a 60 per cent operating 
ratio, 
_ The Minister of Public Works of the Argentine has 
ust rendered his report for the year June, 1926, to May, 
1927, from which the following information may be gath- 
red in regard to the operation of Argentine railways 





81,177 freight cars with a total capacity of 2,209,452 metric tons. 
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Prince of Wales’ Train on the Buenos Aires Southern 


during the past year. New capital invested in the rail- 
ways during the year amounted to 59,951,709 silver pesos 
or about $25,000,000 U. S. currency. This new invest- 
ment went into the building of additional mileage and in 
improvements in the quality of the rolling-stock. 

A total of 98 miles of new line was added during the 
year, bringing the total length of line in the republic up 
to 22,550 miles controlled by the national government 
and private railways. Of this amount 4,350 miles are 
owned and operated by the state and 18,200 miles op- 
erated by private companies. Including 1,190 miles 
operated by the provinces and subsidiary lines, this 
reaches a grand total of 23,740 miles of railway in the 
republic. 

The operating figures for the year show that 145,000,- 
000 passengers were carried, or 5,000,000 more than in 
the previous year, and 45,000,000 metric tons of freight, 
or about 3,000,000 more than in the previous year, were 
hauled. 

Generally speaking, with the new investment of nearly 
$25,000,000 this year, the amount estimated to be in- 
vested in railways in the republic is approximately 
$1,600,000,000. 

As a whole the results for the year were financially 
profitable. Income amounted to about $262,000,000, 
or some $12,000,000 more than the previous year. Ex- 
penses amounted to $185,000,000 or $6,000,000 more 
than the previous year, consequently net increased from 
$71,000,000 in the previous year to about $77,000,000 
for the present year, which represents an increase of 8.4 
per cent. 

It should be said that there is a difference of opinion 
between the government as represented by the Minister 
of Public Works and the railway companies as to the 
financial operations of the year. These differences are 
shown in the following table: 


CoMPARATIVE RESULTS 


(Peso 42.4 Cents) 
Income ses Net 3% Tax 
Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 


According to the government 543,330,789 362,951,742 180,379,047 5,542,664 
According to the railways... 536,583,720 365,392,056 171,191,664 5,117,850 
Increase according to govt... GPO «cncsisene 9,187,383 424,814 
Decrease according to the rys. ......... RE 4500608640! b0encoke 


At the close of the year there were 6,901 miles or 30.6 
per cent of narrow gage lines, 1,769 miles or 7.85 per 
cent of standard gage lines and 13,880 miles or 61.55 per 
cent of broad gage. 

The rolling-stock for the railways was improved dur- 
ing the year, not so much by the increased number of 
cars as by the substitution of larger cars for the cars 
which were replaced. The total amount of rolling-stock 
in operation on the Argentine railways at the close of the 
year was as follows: 

4,026 locomotives with a total tractive power of 29,870,244 kilograms 
1 .2046 Ib.) 


3,577 coaches with a total of 200,297 seats and 14,352 berths. 
3,060 express cars with a total capacity of 47.595 metric tons. 
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. N. R: Yards at Halifax, N. S.—Pheto by Lwing Galloway 


CoMMISSIONER JOHNSTON B. CAMPBELL 
has been elected chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for 1928, succeed- 
ing Commissioner Esch. 


Safety Council News 


The Chicago Great Western, for the first 
11 months of 1927, recorded casualties to 
its employees at the low rate of 4.3 per 
million man-hours. In the car shops of 
the Wabash, at Decatur, IIl., 600 men have 
gone 13 months without having a report- 
able injury, and during the last three 
months not a minute’s time has been lost 
on account of any accident. These and 
other bits of safety news -are contained 
in the December news letter issued by 
C. F. Larson, secretary of the Steam Rail- 
road Section of the National Safety 
Council. The Chicago Great Western has 
never employed a paid safety man; the 
superintendent on each division is respon- 
sible for safety work and he holds his 
staff responsible in this, as in other features 
of their duties. Superintendents issue a 
daily bulletin, by telegraph, giving the num- 
ber of days since there has been a report- 
able injury to an employee on the division; 
and copies of this bulletin are given to 
trainmen with train orders. 


Equipment 


Locomotives 


THE SEABOARD LINE has ordered 25 six- 
wheel switching locomotives from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 31. 


THe Mosite & Onto has ordered 8 six- 
wheel switching locomotives and 5 Mikado 
type locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 17. 


Freight Cars 
THe CENTRAL oF GeorGIA is inquiring 
for 500 gondola cars. 


Tue Texas Company has ordered 200 
insulated 10,000-gallon tank cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. In- 
quiry for 300 cars was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 24. 


THe Mosite & Onto has ordered 250 
box cars and 200 flat cars from the Mount 
Vernon Car Manufacturing Company, and 
250 gondola cars from the General Ameri- 
can Car Company. Inquiry for this ‘equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 17. 


Passenger Cars 


THe Mosite & Onto has ordered 3 steel 
passenger coaches and 3 steel passenger 
coaches with partitions from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 17. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue St. Louts SouTHWESTERN is inquir- 
ing for 15,000 tons of rails. 


Tue Denver & Satt LAKE is inquiring 
for 500 tons of structural steel for a via- 
duct at Wolcott, Colo. 


Tue Paciric Fruit Express is inquir- 
ing for 400 tons of structural steel for an 
ice plant at Fresno, Calif. 


THE PerE MARQUETTE has ordered 1,900 
tons of structural steel for grade crossing 
elimination work in Detroit from the 
American Bridge Company. 


Tue WestTERN Paciric has ordered 800 
tons of structural steel for bridge work at 
San Francisco, Calif., from the United 
States Steel Products Company. 


Machine Tools 


THe DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN will issue inquiries early in January 
for about 40 miscellaneous machine tools 
to cost from $500 to $14,000 each. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue New York CENTRAL is asking for 
bids on the construction of 4 flat floats, 
10 gasoline hoist barges and 5 scows. The 
bids will be opened at the office of the 
purchasing agent, New York, on January 
12. Separate bids are requested on each 
of the three items. The car floats will 
have a length of 260 feet with 40 ft. 
beam, they will be of the two-track type 
with capacity for 12 cars. The 10 gaso- 
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line hoist barges will have a length of 100 
feet with 33 ft. beam and a hoisting ca- 
pacity of 10 tons. The 5 scows will also 
have a length of 100 feet and a beam of 
33 feet. Both the gasoline hoist barges 
and the scows will be built on the Ellis 
channel system of construction. 


Signals 


THE Pere MARQUETTE has ordered from 
the General Railway Signal Company, 10 
locomotive equipments for automatic train 
control. 


Tue St. Lours-SAN Francisco has or- 
dered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, a mechanical interlocking. 38 
working levers, for Bridge Junction, Ark. 


Financial 

DecawarE & Hupson.—A plication ‘to 
Lease B. R. & P. Denied —The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on December 29 
announced its decision denying by a six 
to five vote this company’s application for 
authority to acquire control by lease of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, which 
has been pending since July 16, 1926, and 
also its application to operate over a line 
of the Pennsylvania from Buttonwood to 
Dubois, Pa., connecting the two lines. Com- 
missioners Meyer, Esch, Aitchison, East- 
man and Taylor dissented, and Commis- 
sioners Lewis and Woodlock, in concur- 
ring opinions, took the position that the 
commission should consider the proposal 
in connection with the general problem of 
the grouping of the eastern railroads. The 
majority report says that upon the record 
presented the applicant has not established 
its claim that the acquisition would be in 
the public interest but as an additional 
reason referred to the general problem of 
proper disposition of these roads incident 
to the grouping of lines in trunk line ter- 
ritory. “While we believe that these roads 
might advantageously form parts of a 
larger system connecting the Atlantic sea- 
board with the Great Lakes or the Mis- 
sissippi Valley,” the report says, “the 
present record is not sufficiently compre- 
hensive to warrant the practically perma- 
nent assignment of such important lines as 
parts of the same system.” 
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Er1e.—Valuation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied a petition on 
behalf of this company and subsidiaries re- 
questing information supplemental to the 
commission’s tentative valuations. 


Supply Trade 


John Van Horne, representative of the 
Lincoln Electric Company with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., has been trans- 
ferred to Moline, Ill. 


F. Baackes, vice-president and general 
sales agent of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, Chicago, has been elected 
senior vice-president. D. A. Merriman, 
assistant general sales agent, has been 
promoted to general manager of sales. 
L. J. Gray, assistant superintendent of 
mills, has been promoted to assistant to 
the president. 


The Radio Electric Clock Corporation, 
on January 4 will open its new plant at 
Linden, N. J. The Corporation’s prod- 
ucts consist of a master clock corrected 
daily by radio from Washington as well 
as a complete line of secondary ap- 
paratus including various styles of 
secondary clocks, time stamps, time re- 
corders and similar apparatus. It is said 
that this system is the only one in the 
world using radio signals to regulate 
its time system. The offices of the 
company are in the Hudson Terminal 
building, New York City. Fred H. 
Ottley is plant superintendent, Prof. 
L. A. Hazeltine is the radio engineer 
and H. M. McSweeney chief engineer 
ior the company. 


Charles W. Bell, who has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Gould Storage Battery Company, Inc., 
with headquarters at Depew, N. Y., was 
born on August 24, 1884 at Picolata, 
Fla. He was educated in England and 
France, and also took an electrical en- 
gineering course at City and Guilds En- 
gineering College, London, England. In 
1905 he returned to America and served 
as chief engineer of the Key West 
Electrical Company and later with the 
Tampa Electric Company and the Key- 
stone Telephone Company, Philade!phia. 
In March, 1907, he entered the service 
of the Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, as construction en- 
gineer, attached to its New York office 
and served consecutively in its main, 
construction and engineering depart- 
ments at New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. In 1913 he entered 
the sales department and was sent to 
Atlanta, and in 1920 was appointed man- 
ager at that city. In September, 1925, 
he left the employ of that company. In 
January, 1927, Mr. Bell went to the 
Gould Storage Battery Company, Inc., 
aS assistant manager of sales, engineer- 
ing department, and now becomes gen- 
eral sales manager. L. C. Hensel, who 
has been appointed manager of railway 
sales of the Gould Storage Battery Com- 
pany, with headquarters at New York, 
was born on December 12, 1878 at Port 
Jervis, N. Y., was educated at Hawley, 
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Pa., and at Wyoming Seminary, Kings- 
ton, Pa. He was employed as construc- 
tion electrician by the Lackawanna Steel 
Company at Buffalo, N. Y., during 1901 
and 1902 and his first railway work was 
on the St. Louis-San Francisco as an 
electrical foreman, in July, 1903. Five 
years later he was promoted to electrical 
engineer and continued in that capacity 
until 1917 when he left that company to 
become plant superintendent for the 
Gould Storage Battery Company. In 
May, 1918, he returned to the St. Louis- 





L. C. Hensel 


San Francisco as electrical engineer, re- 
maining in that position until May, 1924, 
when he resigned to become chief 
electrician of the Chicago & Alton, at 
Bloomington, Ill. A year later he left 
the Alton to serve as sales representative 
for the Edison Storage Battery Com- 
pany, early in 1927 was appointed sales 
engineer for the Gould Car Lighting 
Corporation and now becomes manager 
of railway sales of the Gould Storage 
Battery Company. 


Officers 


W. H. Edmonds has been appointed 
electrical engineer of the Colorado & 
Southern, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo. 


Samuel Porcher, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania in charge of 
purchases, stores and insurance, with 
headquarters at. Philadelphia, retired 
under the pension rules on December 31. 


Richard Hackett, who resigned on 
December 31 as Western freight traffic 
manager of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been elected vice-president of 
the Los Angeles Junction Railway and 
the Judson Forwarding Company and an 
officer of several companies controlled by 
those organizations with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


Upon the termination of the receiver- 
ship of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul through approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the reorgani- 
zation plan, Harry E. Byram, now one 
of the receivers, will become chairman of 
the board of directors of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, according 
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to an announcement made on December 
29. .H. A. Scandrett, vice-president of 
the Union Pacific at Omaha, has been 
selected as president of the reorganized 
company to take office at the same time. 


W. D. Steele has been appointed au- 
ditor of freight accounts of the Seaboard 
Air Line, with headquarters at Ports- 
mouth, Va., succeeding W. A. Rooks, 
deceased. 


R. V. Fletcher, general solicitor of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been elected general coun- 
sel with headquarters at the same point, 
succeeding W. S. Horton, who retired on 
December 31, at the age of 70 years, 
under the pension rules of the company. 
Edward C. Craig, general attorney, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to general solicitor of the North- 
ern and Western Lines, succeeding Mr. 
Fletcher. The jurisdiction of Charles N. 
Berch, general solicitor of the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley, with headquarters at 
Memphis, Tenn., has been extended to 
cover the Southern lines of the Illinois 
Central and the Gulf & Ship Island. 
H. D. Minor, general attorney of the 
Y. & M. V., with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, has been appointed general attorney 
of the Southern lines of the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Y. & M. V. and the G. & 
S. I T. J. Wells, general attorney of 
the G. & S. L., has been appointed district 
attorney of that railroad with headquar- 
ters at Hattiesburg, Miss. C. H. McKay 
has been appointed assistant general at- 
torney of the Southern lines of Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Memphis. 


Arthur H. Slader, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager (per- 
sonnel) of the Boston & Maine, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., was born 
on October 11, 1878, at Chicago, and was 
educated in the public schools of Boston. 
He entered railway service in April, 


- 1891, with the Old Colony (now a part 


of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford). From July 1, 1893, at which time 
the Old Colony was leased to the New 
Haven, until February 1, 1905, Mr. 
Slader held various clerical positions on 
the New Haven. At the latter time he 
became superintendent’s chief clerk, oc- 
cupying this position on various divisions 
until December 1, 1909. From that time 
until February 10, 1913, he was chief 
clerk to the general superintendent. On 
February 10, 1913, Mr. Slader entered 
the service of the Boston & Maine as 
chief clerk to the general manager, re- 
maining in. this. position until September 
1, 1917. From that date until August 1 
of this year, he has served consecutively 
as assistant to the general manager, 
assistant to the federal manager and 
assistant to the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Since August 1 he has 
been assistant to the president, which 
position he was holding at the time of 
his recent appointment as assistant gen- 
eral manager (personnel). 


H. C. Mann, assistant chief engineer 
of the Union Pacific, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb., has been promoted to 
chief engineer, succeeding R. L. Hunt- 
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ley, who will retire under the pension 
rules of the company on January 1. G, 
J. Adamson, division engineer at Green 
River, Wyo., has been promoted to suc- 
ceed Mr. Mann as assistant chief en- 
gineer. Mr. Adamson will in turn be 
replaced as division engineer by J. R. 
Ellis, assistant engineer at Omaha. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries. 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 

Arr Braxe Associtation.—T. L, Burton, 165 
Broadway, New York City. Annual conven- 
tion, May 1-4, 1928, Detroit, Mich. Exhibit 
by Air Brake Appliance Association. 

Arr Brake Appiiance Association.—Charles R. 
Busch, Buffalo Brake Beam Co., 32 Nassau 
St.. New York. Meets with Air Brake As- 
sociation. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
Orricers.—J. D. Gowin, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


FreicGut TRAFFIC 
112 W. Adams St., 


Genera BaGGaGE 


Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 S: Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, April, 1928, 
Biloxi, Miss. 

American ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St.. New York. 

AMERICAN AssociaTiON oF RatLroap SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 400, Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. Annual conven- 
tion, Jume 12-15, 1928, Memphis, Tenn. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF DintiNG CaR SUPER 
INTENDENTS.—L. M. Jones, supt. of sleeping 
and dining cars, C. M. & St. P., Chicago. 
Annual meeting, 1928, Havana, Cuba. 

American Etectric Rartway AssoctatTion.—J. 
W. Welsh, 292 Madison Ave., New York. 

American Ratrroap Master Tinners’ Copper- 
SMITHS’ AND Pipe Fitters’ ASSOCIATION.— 
C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamlin Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


American Rartway Assocration.—H, J, Forster, 
30 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y. 


Division 1.—Operating—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St.. New York. 

Freight Station Section (including former 
activities of American Association of 
Freight Agents)—R. O. Wells, Freight 
Agent, Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New York. 


Protective Section (including former activities 
of the American Railway Chief Special 
Agents and Chiefs of Police Association) 
—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St.. New York. Annual meeting, May 16 
and 17, 1928. Buffalo, 

Telegraph and Telephone Section (including 


former activities of the Association of 
Railroad Telegraph _ Superintendents) —W. 
A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Next meeting, Sept. 18-20, 1928, San 
Francisco. 
Division II.—Transportation (including for- 


mer activities of the Association of Trans- 
portation and Car Accounting cers).— 


G. W. Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Division III.—Traffic. J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV.—Engineering, E. H. Fritch, 431 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. Tll. An- 
nual meeting, March 6-8, 1928, Chicago. 
Exhibit by National Railway Appliances 


Association. 
Construction and 
H. Fritch. 
Electrical Section—E. H. Fritch. 
Signal Section (including former activities 
of the Railway Signal Association).—H. S. 


Maintenance Section.—E. 


Balliet. 30 Vesey St., New York. Annual 
meeting. March 5 and 6, 1928, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Division V.—Mechanical (including former 


activities of the Master Car Builders’ As 
sociation and the American Railway Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ Association).——-V. R. Haw- 
thorne. 431 South Dearborn St.. Chicago, 
Ill. Annual convention. June 20-27. 1928, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Exhibit bv Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 
Equipment Painting Section (including for- 
mer activities of the Master Car and Lo- 


comotive Painters’ Association).—V. R. 
Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St. Chi- 
cago. 


Division VI.—Purchases and Stores (includ 


ing former activities of the Railway Store 
keepers’ Association).—W. J. Farrell. 30 
Vesey St.. New York. N. Y. Annnal meet- 
Atlantic City, ? 

Claims 
the 


ing, June 20-22, 
Division VII.—Freight 
former activities of 


(including 
Freight Claims 





RAILWAY AGE 


Association).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, June 5-8, 1928, Detroit, Mich. 


Car Service Division.—C. A. Buch, 17th and 


H. Sts., N. W., Washington, dD. C. 
Moter Transport Division.—A. P. Russell, 
temporary chairman, South Station, Boston, 


Mass. Yext meeting, Jan. 25-26, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

AMERICAN RarLroap BriIpGeE aND BurItpinc Asso- 
craTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W., Ry.. 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Annual con- 
vention, 1928, Boston. Exhibit by Bridge 
and Building Supply Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY Davacoruant ASSOCIATION, 
R. . Walker, agent, M-K-T 
Railroad, Dallas, Tex. Annual convention, 
May, 1928, Miami, Fla. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 
—(Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV). E. Hs 
Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Annual meeting, March 6-8, 1928, Chicago. 
Exhibit by National Railway Appliances As- 
sociation. 

AMERICAN Rartway Toot ForeMen’s Assoctia- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C. M. & St. P. Ry., 
11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Annual con- 
vention, August 29-31, 1928, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Association of 
the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation.—Secretary: E. H. Lunde, Federal 
Machinery Sales Co., Chicago. 

AMERICAN SHort LINE RarLroap AssocraTIon.— 
T. F. Whittelsey, 1319-21 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Socrety oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 


agricultural 


Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Railroad Division, Marion B. Richardson, 
Associate Mechanical Editor, Railway Age, 
30 Church St.. New York. 


Woop Preservers’ Assocration.—E, 

111 West Washington St., Chi- 
cago. Next annual convention, Jan. 24-26, 
1928, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

AssocraTION oF Rattway Crarm AGents.—H. 


AMERICAN 
J. Stocking, 


Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern Pa- 
cifle Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Next meeting, 
June, 1928, Omaha, Neb. 


AssocraTion OF Ratrway ELectricat ENGINEERS, 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 
413, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Exhibit 
by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY 
J. Strong, 17th and H. 
ington, D. C. 

Assoctation or Rarrway Suprry Men.—c. F. 
Weil, American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co., 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets with 
International Railway General Foremen’s As- 
sociation. 

Brivnce anp Buitp1nc Suprprty Men’s Assocta- 
Tion.—W. D. Waugh, Detroit Graphite Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual exhibit at conven- 
tion of American Railway Bridge and Build- 
ing Association. 

Canaptan Rartway Crurs.—C. R. Crook, 129 
Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

Car ForeMen’s AssoctaTion oF Cu1rcaco.—Aaron 
Kline, 626 North Pine Ave., Chicago. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except 
June, July and August, Great Northern 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Car Foremen’s Assoctation or Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, 514 East Eighth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Regular meetings, second 
Friday of each month, 514 East Eighth St., 
Los Angeles. 

Car ForemMen’s Assoctation or St. Louis, Mo. 


Executives.—Stanley 
Sts., N. W., Wash- 


—R. E. Giger, 731 North 23rd St., East 
St. Louis, Ill. Meetings, first Tuseday in 
month at the American Hotel Annex, St. 


Louis. 

Centrat Rartway Crius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 
Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meet- 
ings, 2nd Thursday each month, except June, 
July, August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Curer INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND CAR 
Foremen’s Assoctation.—(See Railway Car 
Department Officers’ Association.) 

Crnctnnatt Rartway Crvur.—D. R. Boyd, 811 
Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, 2nd Tuesday in February, May, Sep- 
tember and November. 

Crevetanp Rartway Crus.—F. L. Frericks, 14416 


Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. eetings, 
first Monday each month, except July. Au- 
gust, September, Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland. 


INTERNATIONAL Rattroap Masters BLACKSMITHS’ 
Assocration.—W. J. Maver, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Annual conven- 
tion, August 21-23. 1928. Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Exhibit by International Railroad 
Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Associa- 
tron. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattroap Master BLacKksM1tTHs’ 
Suppty Men’s Assocration.—W. W. Criley, 
Ajax Mfg. Co.. Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL RatztRoap Fuet Assocration.—L. 
G. Plant. 80 E: Jackson Blvd.. Chicago. 
Annual convention, May: 7-11, 1928, Chicago. 
Exhibit by International Railway Supply 
Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL Rartway Generar Foremwen’s As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabash 





January 7, 1928 


Ave., Winona, Minn. Annual convention, 
September 4-7, 1928, Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RartLway Supply MeEn’s As. 


sociaTion.—W. J. Dickinson, 189 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. Meets with International 
Railway Fuel Association. 

Master Borter Makers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D, 
Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. An- 
nual meeting, May 22-25, 1928, Cleveland, 0. 

NationaL Association OF Rartroap Tie Pro 
DUCERS.—K. A. Morse, vice-president, Potosj 
Tie & Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. Next 
annual convention, April 24-26, 1928, Arling- 
ton Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF Ratrroap and UTIL 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 279 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual conven- 
tion, September, 1928, Glacier National Park, 
Mont. 

NaTIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
Cc 


W. Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Exhibit at A. R. A. convention, 
March 5-8, 1928, Coliseum, Chicago. 

NationaL Sarety Counci.—Steam Railroad 
Section: C. F, Larson, supt. of safety, 
Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo. 


New ENGLAND RaILroap CLuB.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting 
June, July, August and September, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rartroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. Annual din- 
ner, December 15, Hotel Commodore, New 
York. Regular meetings, 3rd Friday in 
month, except June, July and August. 

PaciFic Kaittway Cius.—W. S. Wollner, 64 
Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. Regular meet- 
ings, 2nd Thursday, in month, alternately in 
San Francisco and Oakland. 

RatLway ACCOUNTING OFFICERS’ 
E. . Woodson, 
Washington, D. C. Next convention, 
1-4, 1928, Atlanta, Ga. 


ASSOCIATION.— 
116 Woodward Building, 
May 


Railway Bustness AssociaTion.—Frank W. 
Noxon, 1406 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RatLway Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ Associa- 
Tion.—A. S. Sternberg, Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
Polk and Dearborn Sts., Chicago. Supply 
Men’s Association.—B. S. Johnson, W. H. 


Miner, Inc., 209 S. La Salle St., 

Rartway Cius oF PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
515 Grandview Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meetings, 4th Th ursday in each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ratupway ELectricar Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTioN.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton, 


Chicago. 


St.. Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway EQuipMENT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION.—F.. W. Venton, Crane Co., 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets with Travel- 
ing Engineers’ Association. 


Rattway Fire Protection Gavectasiens. —R. R. 


=, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 
Rartway Rear Estate Assocration.—C. C. 


Marlor, 208 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

RAILWAY Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ AssocraTIon. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division 
and Purchases and Stores Division, A. A. 

RaILway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE "APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Section of A. R. A., Division I. 

Rattway Treasury OFFicers’ AssocraTIon. —L. 
W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bildg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way As 
soctiaTtion.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Annual convention, September, 1928, Detroit, 


Mich. Exhibit by Track Supply Association. 
St. Lours Rattway Crus.—B. Frauenthal, 
Union Station. St. Louis, Mo. Regular 


meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, 
July and August. 

Stcnat Apptiance Assoctation.—F. W. Ed- 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. Y. 
Meets with A. R. A., Signal Section. 

SouTHEASTERN CARMEN’S. INTERCHANGE Assocta- 
T1oN.—Clyde Kimball, Inman Shops, Atlanta, 
Ga. Meets semi- -annually. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway Cius.— 
A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May. July. September and November, 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

SoutHern Association oF Car Service Or- 
Ficers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & A. Ry., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Track Suprty Assocration.—A. H. Todd, Posi- 
tive Rail Anchor Co. 80 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Main- 
tenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssoctaTion.—W. 0. 
Thompson. Gen. Supt. R. S.. New York Cen- 
tral, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual convention. Oc- 
tober, 1928, Chicago: Exhibit by Railway 
Equipment ‘Manufacturers’. Association. 

Western Rattway Cius.—W. 1. Dickinson, 189 
West Madisén St,, Chicago. Regular meet- 
ings, 3rd Monday. tach: month, except June, 
July and August. 














